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THIS BOOK IS PRODUCED IN COM¬ 
PLETE CONFORMITY WITH THE 
AUTHORIZED ECONOMY STANDARDS 



This little book is not an abridgment or condensation of the 
immortal Pickwick Papers. Heaven forbid that we should 
be guilty of such enormity. Of that great work the passages 
here chosen amount to little more than a quarter, enough 
to set every right-minded boy and girl longing to rush off 
and read the book entire—and then re-read it—and after 
that embark on a course of Dickens’s novels which will 
remain, whatever else may be read and done, as one of the 
truly great and unforgettable pleasures of life. 

This little book, then, is simply one great portrait, with 
minor attendant portraits, taken bodily out of the mighty 
work. It is more than a portrait. It is as if Mr. Pickwick 
were standing, solid and alive, on the chair upon which 
we first find him; and we were walking round and round, 
viewing him first in this light, then in that; first from one 
angle, then another. And in the end he becomes for us a 
figure more real and more lovable than most of the real 
people we meet in our daily life. 

But why cut Mr. Pickwick out of the book? Is it a 
justifiable mutilation? The answer is this. The whole 
vast volume of the Pickwick Papers is. as a class-book, 
unwieldy and unworkable. It cannot even be read 
through quickly in a term, far less read carefully and with 
f^ appreciation. Yet to abridge such a rSasterpiece with 
short notes to fill in the hiatuses, is a sorry game, and one 
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6 INTRODUCTION 

^vhich we cannot bring ourselves to countenance. For it 
means, among other disasters, that never, never will the 
priceless book be read in full. But to extract and study 
one great character is a different matter altogether. For 
now w'e may study at leisure with the certainty of being 
able to get through good work in a single term, and the 
knowledge that all the time appetites are being whetted 
for more, not sated with simplified and linked-up snippets. 
Here we have Dickens and nothing but Dickens in the 
text—but not anything like enough Dickens to satisfy 

our longing. 

And what of this full-length portrait we are setting out 
to study—this fiction character who lives in the hearts of 
Englishmen more really than most real people do? Mr. 
Pickwick starts as a buffoon set up on a chair for us to 
mock at. But very soon, almost as soon as the applause 
that greets his speech dies down, the buffoonery mellows, 
and he becomes just a silly old thing with a faint touch 
of the lovable about him. And now as the book proceeds 
the character grows and grows—as aU great characters do 

_till at last we know the real Pickwick as a great-hearted, 

honest gentleman, foolish if you like in the matter of 
worldly wisdom, but wise in the supreme wisdom of sim¬ 
plicity. We leave him on a less heroic plane, as is artisti¬ 
cally right, as a sohd, kindly merchant, secure in his 
friends' affections, as he is in the hearts of aU Englishmen ^ 
so long as the great masterpieces of our language shall 

be read. - . u i 

And how was this miracle done, by which an elderly 

nincompoop in little black gaiters has achieved—still in 
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his little black gaiters—a most en\'iable immortality? 
That is a mystery which cannot fully be solved, for it was 
the spirit of Charles Dickens that did it—that spirit of 
Charles Dickens which is one of the greatest and most 
English things that the English race has produced. We 
may study his craftsmanship, as we propose to do in this 
little volume, and delight in his insight and humour: but 
we can never analyse the greatness of heart that achieved 
the Dickens miracle which Mr. Pick^Wck merely u-pifies. 
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N.B. The first two passages are more difficult than the rest, and may 

be skipped by younger readers. 


I. First Glimpse of Mr. Pickwick and His Friends 

A casual obse^er might possibly have remarked nothing 
extraordinary in the bald head, and circular spectacles, 
which were intently turned towards his (the secretary's) 
face: to those who knew that the gigantic brain of Pickwick 
was working beneath that forehead, and that the beaming 
eyes of Pickwick w^ere twinkling behind those glasses, the 
sight was indeed an interesting one. There sat the man 
who had traced to their source the mighty ponds of Hamp¬ 
stead, and agitated the scientific world with his Theory of 
Tittlebats, as calm and unmoved as the deep waters of the 
one on a frosty day, or as a solitary specimen of the other 
in the inmost recesses of an earthen jar. And how much 
pore interesting did the spectacle become, when, starting 
into full life and animation, as a simultaneous call for 
Pickwick' burst from his followers, that illustrious man 
slowly mounted into the Windsor chair, on which he had 
^en previously seated, and addressed the club himself had 
founded I What a study for an artist did that exciting 

eloquent Pickwick, with one hand 
^acefuUy concealed behind his coat tails, and the other 
waving m air, to assist his glowing declamation; his elevated 

KpT tights and gaiters, which, had they 

Clothed an ordinary man, might have passed without 
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observation, but which, when Pickwick clothed them—if 
we may use the expression—inspired involuntary awe and 
respect; surrounded by the men who had volunteered to 
share the perils of his travels, and who were destined to 
participate in the glories of his discoveries. On his right 
hand sat Tracv Tupman— the too susceptible Tupman, 
who to the wisdom and experience of maturer years super- 
added the enthusiasm and ardour of a boy, in the most 
interesting and pardonable of human weaknesses—love. 
Time and feeding had expanded that once romantic form; 
the black silk waistcoat had become , more and more 
developed; inch by inch had the gold watch-chain beneath 
it disappeared from within the range of Tupman's vision; 
and gradually had the capacious chin encroached upon the 
borders of the white cravat: but the soul of Tupman had 
known no change—admiration of the fair sex was still its 
ruling passion. On the left of his great leader sat the poetic 
Snodgrass, and near him again the sporting Winldg , the 
former poetically enveloped in a mysterious blu6" coat with 
canine-skin collar, and the latter communicating additional 
lustre to a new green shooting coat, plaid neckerchief, and 
closely-fitted drabs. 


2. 'In a Pickwickian Sense' 

Mr. Pickwick’s oration upon this occasion, together with 
the debate thereon, is entered on the Iransactions of the 
Club. Both bear a strong affinity to the <hscussions of 
other celebrated bodies; and, as it is always interesting to 
trace a resemblance between the proceedings of great men, 

we transfer the entry to these pages. 

'Mr. Pickwick observed (says the Secretary) that fame 
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was dear to the heart of everv man. Poetic fame was dear 
to the heart of his friend Soodgcass; the fame of conquest 
was equally dear to his friend T upma n; and the desire of 
earning fame in the sports of the held, the air, and the 
water, was the uppermost in the breast of his friend Winkle. 
He (Mr. Pickwick) would not deny that he was influenced 
by human passions, and human feelings (cheers)—possibly 
by'human weaknesses—(loud cries of “No”); but this he 
would say, that if ever the fire of self-importance broke out 
in his bosom, the desire to benefit the human race in prefer¬ 
ence effectually quenched it. The praise of mankind was 
his Swing: philanthropy was his insurance office. (Vehe¬ 
ment cheering.) He had felt some pride—he acknowledged 
it freely, and let his enemies make the most of it—he had 
felt some pride when he presented his Tittlebatian Theory 
to the world; it might be celebrated or it might not. (A 
cry of "It is”, and great cheering.) He would take the 
assertion of that honourable Pickwickian whose voice he 
had just heard—it was celebrated; but if the fame of that 
treatise were to extend to the furthest confines of the known 
world, the pride with which he should reflect on the author¬ 
ship of that production would be as nothing compared with 
the pride with which he looked around him, on this, the 
proudest moment of his existence. (Cheers.) He was a 
humble individual. (No, no.) Still he could not but 
feel that they had selected him for a service of great honour, 
and of some danger. Travelling was in a troubled state, 
and the minds of coachmen were unsettled. Let them 
look abroad and contemplate the scenes which were 

around them. Stage coaches were upsetting in 
horses were bolting, boats were overturning, 
^d boilers were bursting. (Cheers—a voice “No.”) 

^ honourable Pickwickian who 

cned No” so loudly come forward and deny it, if he 
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could. (Cheers.) Who was it that cried “No*'? (Enthu¬ 
siastic cheering.) Was it some vain and disappointed man 
—he would not say haberdasher—(loud cheers)—who, 
jealous of the praise which had been—perhaps undeservedly 
—bestowed on his (Mr. Pickwick’s) researches, and smarting 
under the censure which had been heaped upon his own 
feeble attempts at rivalry, now took this vile and calumnious 
mode of- 

' Mr. Blotton (of Aldgate) rose to order. Did the 
honourable Pickwickian ahude to him ? (Cries of “ Order ", 
“Chair”, “Yes”, “No”. “Go on”, “Leave off”, etc.) 

‘Mr. Pickwick would not put up to be put down by 
clamour. He had alluded to the honourable gentleman. 
(Great excitement.) 

‘Mr. Blotton would only say then, that he repelled the 
hon. gent.'s false and scurrilous accusation, with profoimd 
contempt. (Great cheering.) The hon. gent, was a 
humbug. (Immense confusion, and loud cries of “Chair”, 
and “Order”.) 

‘Mr. A. Snodgrass rose to order. He threw himself 
upon the chair. (Hear.) He wished to know whether this 
disgraceful contest between two members of that club 
should be allowed to continue. (Hear, hear.) 

‘The Chairman was quite sure the hon. Pickwickian 
would withdraw the expression he had just made use of. 

‘ Mr. Blotton, with aU possible respect for the chair, was 
quite sure he would not. 

‘The Chairman felt it his imperative duty to demand of 
the honourable gentleman, whether he had used the expres¬ 
sion which had just escaped him in a common sense. 

‘Mr. Blotton had no hesitation in saying that he had 

not_he had used the word in its Pickwickian sense. (Hear, 

hear.) He was bound to acknowledge that, personally, he 
entertained the highest regard and esteem for the honour- 
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able gentleman; he had merely considered him a humbug 
in a Pickwickian point of view. (Hear, hear.) 

‘Mr. Pickwick felt much gratified by the fair, candid, 
and full explanation of his honourable friend. He begged 
it to be at once understood, that his own observations had 
been merely intended to bear a Pickwickian construction. 
(Cheers.) ‘ 

Here the entry terminates, as we have no doubt the 
debate did also, after arriving at such a highly satisfactory 
and intelligible point. We have no official statement of 
the facts which the reader will find recorded in the next 
chapter, but they have been carefully collated from letters 
and other MS. authorities, so unquestionably genuine as to 
justify their narration in a connected form. 


3. Mr. Pickwick Takes a Cab 

That punctual servant of all work, the sun, had just 
risen, and begun to strike a light on the morning ot the 
thirteenth of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
seven, when Mr. Samuel Pickwick burst like another sun 
from his slumbers, threw open his chamber window, and 
looked out upon the world beneath. GosweU Street was 
at his feet, GosweU Street was on his right hand—as far as 
he eye could reach, GosweU Street extended on his left; 
and the opposite side of GosweU Street was over the way. 
uch , thought Mr. Pickwick, ‘are the narrow views of 

f^I• who, content with examining the things 

mat He before them, look not to the truths which are 
1 en beyond. As weU might I be content to gaze on 

tn over, without one effort to penetrate 

countries which on every side surround it.' 
Ana having given vent to this beautiful reflection, Mr, 
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Pickwick proceeded to put himself into his clothes, and his 
clothes into his portmanteau. Great men are seldom over 
scrupulous in the arrangement of their attire; the operation 
of shaving, dressing, and coffee-imbibing was soon per¬ 
formed : and in another hour, Mr. Pickwick, with his 
portmanteau in his hand, his telescope in his great-coat 
pocket, and his notebook in his waistcoat, ready for the 
reception of any discoveries worthy of being noted down, 
had arrived at the coach stand in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

'Cabr said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Here you are, sir,’ shouted a strange specimen of the 
human race, in a sackcloth coat, and apron of the same, 
who with a brass label and number round his neck, looked 
as if he were catalogued in some collection of rarities. 
This was the waterman. ‘Here you are, sir. Now, then, 
fust cab!’ And the first cab having been fetched from the 
public-house, where he had been smoking his first pipe, 
Mr. Pickwick and his portmanteau were thrown into 
the vehicle. 

‘Golden Cross,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

' Only a bob’s vorth. Tommy,’ cried the driver, sulkily, 
for the information of his friend the waterman, as the 
cab drove off. 

‘How old is that horse, my friend?' inquired Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, rubbing his nose with the shilling he had reserved 
for the fare. 

‘Forty-two,’ replied the driver, eyeing him askant. 

‘What!’ ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, laying his hand upon 
his note-book. The driver reiterated his former statement, 
Mr. Pickwick looked very hard at the man's face, but his 
features were immovable, so he noted down the fact forth- 
with. 

‘And how long do you keep him out at a time? ’ inquired 
Mr. Pickwick, searching for further information. 
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‘Two or three veeks,’ replied the man. 

‘Weeks!* said Mr. Pick\Wck in astonishment—and out 
• came the note-book again. 

‘ He lives at Pentonwil when he’s at home,* observed the 
driver, coolly, ‘but we seldom takes him home, on account 
of his veakness.’ 

‘On account of his weakness!’ reiterated the perplexed 
Mr. Pickwick. 


‘He always falls down when he *s took out o’ the cab,’ 
continued the driver, ‘but when he's in it, we bears him up 
werry tight, and takes him in werry short, so as he can’t 
werry well fall down; and we ’ve got a pair o’ precious large 
wheels on, so ven he does move, they run after him, and he 
must go on—he can’t help it.* 

Mr. Pickwick entered every word of this statement in his 
note-book, with the view of communicating it to the club, 
as a singular instance of the tenacity of life in horses, undei 
trying circumstances. The entry was scarcely completed' 
when they reached the Golden Cross. Down jumped the 
driver, and out got Mr. Pickwick. Mr. JTupman, Mr. 
Snodgrass, and Afr^ Winkle, who had been anxiously 

waiting the arrival of their illustrious leader, crowded to 
welcome him. 


■Here’s your fare,’ said Mr. Pickwick, holding out the 
shilling to the driver. 

What was the learned man’s astonishment, when that 
unaccountable person flung the money on the pavement 
and requested in figurative terms to be allowed the pleasure 
of fighting him (Mr. Pickwick) for the amount I 
You are mad,’ said Mr. Snodgrass ! 

‘Or drunk,’said Mr. Winkle. ! 

'Or both,’ said Mr. Tup man. i 

dockro:k.°"’Com"o^-aotuf^^^^^^ 
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?Iere s a lark! * shouted half a dozen hackney coachmen. 

Go to vork, Sam/—and they crowded with great glee 
round the party. 

What s tlie row, Sam?" inquired one gentleman in 
black calico sleeves. 

Row! replied the cabman, 'what did he want my 
number for? ’ 

I didn’t want your number/ said the astonished Mr. 
Pickwick. 

' What did you take it for, then ?' inquired the cabman. 

'I didn’t take it/ said Mr. Pickwick, indignantly. 

‘Would anybody believe,' continued the cab-driver, 
to the crowd, ‘would anybody believe as an 
informer ’ud go about in a man’s cab, not only takin' down 
his number, but ev’ry word he says into the bargain' (a 
light flashed upon Mr. Pickwick—it was the note-book). 

‘ Did he though ?' inquired another cabman. 

'Yes, did he,’ replied the first; 'and then arter aggera- 
watin’ me to assault him, gets three witnesses here to prove 
it. But I ’ll give it him, if I've six months for it. Come 
on! ’ and the cabman dashed his hat upon the ground, with 
a reckless disregard of his own private property, and 
• knocked Mr. Pickwick's spectacles off, and followed up the 
attack with a blow on Mr. Pickwick's nose, and another on 
I Mr. Pickwick's chest, and a third in Mr. Snodgrass’s eye, 

' and a fourth, by way of variety, in Mr. Tupman’s waistcoat, 
j and then danced into the road, and then back again to the 
pavement, and finally dashed the whole temporary supply 
of breath out of Mr. Winkle's body; and all in half a dozen 
seconds. 

'Where's an officer?' said Mr. Snodgrass. 

'Put 'em under the pump,' suggested a hot-pieman. 

‘You shall smart for this,' gasped Mr. Pickwick. 

' Informers! ’ shouted the crow'd. 
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‘Come on,' cried the cabman, who had been sparring 
without cessation the whole time. 

The mob had hitherto been passive spectators of the 
scene, but as the intelligence of the Pickwickians being 
informers was spread among them, they began to canvass 
with considerable vivacity the propriety of enforcing the 
heated pastry-vendor’s proposition; and there is no sajnng 
what acts of personal aggression they might have com¬ 
mitted had not the affray been unexpectedly terminated 
by the interposition of a new-comer. 

‘What's the fun?' said a rather tall thin young man, in 
a green coat, emerging suddenly from the coach-yard. 

‘Informers!' shouted the crowd again. 

'We are not,’ roared Mr. Pickwick, in a tone which, to 
any dispassionate listener, carried conviction with it. 

‘Ain’t you, though—ain’t you?’ said the young man, 
appealing to Mr. Pickwick, and making his way through 
the crowd by the infallible process of elbowing the coun¬ 
tenances of its component members. 

That learned man in a few hurried words explained the 
real state of the case. 


Come ^ong, then,’ said he of the green coat, lugging 
Mr. Pickwick after him by main force, and talking the whole 
'^y. ‘Here, No. 924, take your fare, and take yourself 
off respectable gentleman—know him well—none of your 
nonsense—this way, sir—where’s your friends?—all a 
mistake, I see—never mind—accidents will happen—best 

related families—never say die—down upon your luck_ 

pull luni up—put that in his pipe—like the flavour—damned 
rascals.’ And with a lengthened string of similar broken 
sentences, delivered with extraordinary volubility the 
stranger led the way to the traveUers’ waiting-^om 

was closely followed by Mr. Pickwick and 
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'Here, waiter!’ shouted the stranger, ringing the bell 
with tremendous violence, "glasses round—brandy and 
water, hot and strong, and sweet, and plenty—eye damaged, 
sir? Waiter! raw beef-steak for the gentleman’s eye— 
nothing like raw beef-steak for a bruise, sir; cold lamp-post 
very good, but lamp-post inconvenient — damned odd 
standing in the open street half an hour, with your eye 
against a lamp-post—eh—very good—ha! ha!' And the 
stranger, without stopping to take breath, swallowed at a 
draught full half a pint of the reeking brandy and water, 
and flung himself into a chair with as much easp as if 
nothing uncommon had occurred. y 


4. Mr. Pickwick’s Notes 

We do not find, from a careful perusal of Mr. Pickwick's 
notes on the four towns, Stroud, Rochester, Chatham, and 
Brompton, that his impressions of their appearance differ 
in any material point from those of other travellers who 
have gone over the same ground. His general description 
is easily abridged. 

"The principal productions of these towns,’ says Mr. 
Pickwick, ‘appear to be soldiers, sailors, Jews, chalk, 
shrimps, officers, and dockyard men. The commodities 
chiefly exposed for sale in the public streets are marine 
stores, hardbake, apples, flat-fish, and oysters. The 
streets present a lively and animated appearance, occasioned 
chiefly by the conviviality of the military. It is truly 
delightful to a philanthropic mind, to see these gallant men 
staggering along under the influence of an overflow, both 
of animal and ardent spirits; more especially when we 
remember that the following them about, and jesting with 
them, affords a cheap and innocent amusement for the boy r 
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population. Nothing (adds Mr. Pickwick) can exceed their 
good humour. It was but the day before my arrival that 
one of them had been most grossly insulted in the house of 
a publican. The barmaid had positively refused to draw 
him any more liquor; in return for which he had (merely 
in playfulness) drawn his bayonet, and wounded the girl in 
the shoulder. And yet this fine fellow was the very first 
to go down to the house next morning, and express his 
readiness to overlook the matter, and forget what had 
occurred. 

'The consumption of tobacco in these to\vns (continues 
Mr. Pickwick) must be very great: and the smell which 
pervades the streets must be exceedingly delicious to those 
who are extremely fond of smoking. A superficial traveller 
might object to the dirt which is their leading characteristic; 
but to those w'ho view it as an indication of traffic and 
commercial prosperity, it is truly gratifying,* 


5. Mr. Pickwick is Affronted—but Relents 

So^ to have placed you in this disagreeable situation,’ 
?^lr Tappleton , addressing Mr. Pickwick* 

me ^suggest, that the best way of avoidintr a 
recurrence of such scenes in future, wiO be to be more select 
in the choice of your companions. Good evening sir!' 
and the Lieutenant bounced out of the room 

PaAe'^-thariri doctor 

ayne, that if I had been Tappleton, or if I had be e n 

S ammer, I would have pulled your nose, sir, and the nose 

of every man m this company. I would sir pvpt-x 

Payiie is my name, sir—Doctor Payne of the a^rd^ 
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after his friend, closely followed by Doctor Slammer, who 
said nothing, but contented himself by withering the 
company with a look. 

Rising rage and extreme bewilderment had swelled the 
noble breast of Mr. Pickwick, almost to the bursting of his 
waistcoat, during the delivery of the above defiance. He 
stood transfixed to the spot, gazing on vacancy. The 
closing of the door recalled him to himself. He rushed 
forward with fury in his looks, and fire in his eye. His 
hand was upon the lock of the door; in another instant it 
would have been on the throat of Dr. Payne of the 43rd, 
had not Mr. Snodgrass seized his revered leader by the coat 
tail, and dragged him backwards. 

‘Restrain him,* cried Mr. Snodgrass, ‘Winkle, Tupman— 
he must not peril his distinguished life in such a cause as 
this.* 

‘Let me go,* said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Hold him tight,* shouted Mr. Snodgrass; and by the 
united efforts of the whole company, Mr. Pickwick was 
forced into an arm-chair. 

'Leave him alone,* said the green-coated stranger— 
‘brandy and water—jolly old gentleman—lots of pluck— 
swallow this — ah!capital stuff.* Having previously 
tested the virtues of a bumper, which had been mixed by 
the dismal man, the stranger applied the glass to Mr. Pick¬ 
wick's mouth; and the remainder of its contents rapidly 
disappeared. 

There was a short pause; the brandy and water had done 
its work; the amiable countenance of Mr. Pickwick was fast 

recovering its customary expression. 

‘They are not worth your notice,* said the dismal man. 

‘You are right, sir,' replied Mr. Pickwick, ‘they are not, 
I am ashamed to have been betrayed into this warmth of 
feeling. Draw your chair up to the table, sir.* 


V 
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The dismal man readily complied: a circle was again 
formed round the table, and harmony once more prevailed. 
Some lingering irritability appeared to find a resting-place 
in Mr. Winkle's bosom, occasioned possibly by the tem¬ 
porary abstraction of his coat — though it is scarcely 
reasonable to suppose that so slight a circumstance can 
have excited even a passing feeling of anger in a Pickwickian 
breast. With this exception, their good humour was 
completely restored; and the evening concluded with the 
conviviality with which it had begun. 


6. Mr. Pickwick Attends a Review 

4 

The whole population of Rochester and the adjoining 
towns rose from their beds at an early hour of the following 
morning, in a state of the utmost bustle and excitement. 
A grand review w^as to take place upon the Lines. The 
manoeuvres of half a dozen regiments were to be inspected 
bj^the eagle eye of the commander-in-chief; temporary 
fortifications had been erected, the citadel was to be 
attacked and taken, and a mine was to be sprung. 

Mr. Pickwick was, as our readers may have gathered 
from the slight extract we gave from his description of 
Chatham, an enthusiastic admirer of the army. Nothing 
could have been more delightful to him—nothing could 
have harmonized so weU with the peculiar feeling of each 
Of his companions—as this sight. Accordingly they were 
soon a-foot. and walking in the direction of the scene of 
action, towards which crowds of people were already 
pounng from a variety of quarters. ^ 

The appearance of everything on the Lines denoted that 

andlmn^lo^ ® ceremony was one of the utmost grandeur 
and importance. There were sentries posted to Lep the 
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ground for the troops, and servants on the batteries keeping 
places for the ladies, and sergeants running to and fro, with 
veUum-covered books under their arms, and Colonel Bulder, 
in full military uniform, on horseback, galloping first to one 
place and then to another, and backing his horse among the 
people, and prancing, and curvetting, and shouting in a 
most alarming manner, and making himself very hoarse 
in the voice, and very red in the face, without any assi^- 
able cause or reason whatever. Officers were running 
backwards and forwards, first communicating with Colonel 
Bulder, and then ordering the sergeants, and then running 
away altogether; and even the very privates themselves 
looked from behind their glazed stocks with an air of 
mysterious solemnity, which sufficiently bespoke the 
special nature of the occasion. 

Mr. Pickwick and his three companions stationed them¬ 
selves in the front rank of the crowd, and patiently awaited 
the commencement of the proceedings. The throng was 
increasing every moment; and the efforts they were com¬ 
pelled to make, to retain the position they had gained, 
sufficiently occupied their attention during the two hours 
that ensued. At one time there was a sudden pressure 
from behind; and then Mr. Pickwick was jerked forward for 
several yards, with a degree of speed and elasticity highly 
inconsistent with the general gravity of his demeanour; at 
another moment there was a request to 'keep back* from 
the front, and then the butt-end of a musket was either 
dropped upon Mr. Pickwick's toe, to remind him of the 
demand, or thrust into his chest, to ensure its being com¬ 
plied with. Then some facetious gentlemen on the left, 
after pressing sicieways in a body, and squeezing Mr. 
Snodgrass into the very last extreme of human tort^e, 
would request to know ' vere he vos a shovin to , and when 
Mr. Winkle had done expressing his excessive indignation 
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at witnessing this unprovoked assault, some person behind 
would knock his hat over his eyes, andjbeg^the faA'ourj)f jii^s 
putting his head in his pocket. These, ancTbth'^ practical 
witticisms, coupled with the unaccountable absence of 
Mr. Tupman (who had suddenly disappeared, and was 
nowhere to be found), rendered their situation upon the 
whole rather more uncomfortable than pleasing or desirable. 

At length that low roar of many voices ran through the 
crowd, which usually announces the arrival of whatever 
they have been waiting for. All eyes were turned in the 
direction of the sally-port. A few moments of eager 
expectation, and colours were seen fluttering gaily in the 
air, arms glistened brightly in the sun, column after column 
poured on to the plain. The troops halted and formed; 
the word of command rang through the line, there was a 
general clash of muskets as arms were presented; and 
the com'mander-in-chief, attended by Colonel Bulder and 
numerous officers, cantered to the front. The military 
bands struck up all together; the horses stood upon two 
legs each, cantered backwards, and whisked their tails 
about in all directions: the dogs barked, the mob screamed, 
the troops recovered, and nothing was to be seen on either 
side, as far as the eye could reach, but a long perspective 
of red coats and white trousers, fixed and motionless. 

Mr. Pickwick had been so fully occupied in falling about 
and disentangling himself, miraculously, from between the 
legs of horses, that he had not enjoyed sufficient leisure to 
observe the scene before him, until it assumed the appear¬ 
ance we have just described. When he was at last enabled 

to stand firmly on his legs, his gratification and delight 
were unbounded. ® 

of ? • he inquired 

^ ‘Nothing,’ replied that gentleman, who had had a short 
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man standing on each of his feet for the quarter of an hour 
immediately preceding. 

‘It is indeed a noble and a brilliant sight/ said Mr. Snod¬ 
grass, in whose bosom a blaze of poetry was rapidly bursting 
forth, ‘to see the gallant defenders of their country drawn 
up in brilliant array before its peaceful citizens; their faces 
beaming—not with warlike ferocity, but with civilized 
gentleness; their eyes flashing—not with the rude fire of 
rapine or revenge, but with the soft light of humanity and 
intelligence.' 

Mr. Pickwick fully entered into the spirit of this eulogium, 
but he could not exactly re-echo its terms; for the soft light 
of intelligence burnt rather feebly in the eyes of the warriors, 
inasmuch as the command 'eyes front' had been given, and 
ail the spectator saw before him was several thousand pairs 
of optics, staring straight forward, wholly divested of any 
expression whatever. • 

‘ We are in a capital situation now,' said Mr. Pickwick, 
looking round him. The crowd had gradually dispersed in 
their immediate vicinity, and they were nearly alone. 

'Capital!' echoed both Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle. 

‘What are they doing now?' inquired Mr. Pickwick, 
adjusting his spectacles. 

' I—I—rather think,' said Mr. Winkle, changing colour 
—‘ I rather think they 're going to fire.' 

'Nonsense,' said Mr. Pickwick, hastily. 

'I—I—really think they are,' urged Mr. Snodgrass, 
somewhat alarmed. 

' Impossible,' replied Mr. Pickwick. He had hardly 
uttered the word, when the whole half-dozen regiments 
levelled their muskets as if they had but one common object, 
and that object the Pickwickians, and burst forth with the 
most awful and tremendous discharge that ever shook the 
earth to its centre, or an elderly gentleman off his. 
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It was in this trying situation, exposed to a galling fire of 
blank cartridges, and harassed by the operations of the 
military, a fresh body of whom had begun to fall in on the 
opposite side, that Mr. Pickwick displayed that perfect 
coolness and self-possession, which are the indispensable 
accompaniments of a great mind. He seized Mr. Winkle 
by the arm, and placing himself between that gentleman 
and Mr. Snodgrass, earnestly besought them to remember 
that beyond the possibility of being rendered deaf by the 
noise, there was no immediate danger to be apprehended 
from the firing. 

‘ But—but—suppose some of the men should happen to 
have ball cartridges by mistake,’ remonstrated Mr. Winkle, 
pallid at the supposition he was himself conjuring up. ‘ I 
heard something whistle through the air just now—so 
sharp: close to my ear.’ 

‘We had better throw ourselves on our faces, hadn't 
we?' said Mr. Snodgrass. 

‘No, no—it's over now,’ said Mr. Pickwick. His lip 
might quiver, and his cheek might blanch, but no expression 
of fear or concern escaped the lips of that immortal man. 

Mr. Pickwick was right: the firing ceased; but he had 
scarcely time to congratulate himself on the accuracy of his 
opinion when a quick movement was visible in the line: the 
hoarse shout of the word of command ran along it and 
before either of the party could form a guess at the meaning 
of this new manoeuvre, the whole of the half-dozen regi¬ 
ments, with fixed bayonets, charged at double quick time 

down upon the very spot on which Mr. Pickwick and his 
mends were stationed. 


Man is but mortal: and there is a point beyond which 
human courage cannot extend. Mr. Pickwick gazed through 
h^ spectacles for an instant on the advancing mass and 
then fairly turned his back and—we will not say fled; firstly. 
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because it is an ignoble term, and, secondly, because Mr. 
b’lckwick s figure was by no means adapted for that mode 
of retreat he trotted away, at as quick a rate as his legs 
would convey him; so quickly, indeed, that he did not per¬ 
ceive the awkwardness of his situation, to the full extent, 
until too late. 

The opposite troops, whose falling-in had perplexed Mr. 
Pick^ck a few seconds before, were drawn up to repel the 
mimic attack of the sham besiegers of the citadel; and the 
consequence was that Mr. Pickwick and his two companions 
found themselves suddenly enclosed between two lines of 
great length, the one advancing at a rapid pace, and the 
other firmly W'aiting the collision in hostile array. 

‘ Hoi!' shouted the officers of the advancing line. 

" Get out of the way! * cried the officers of the stationary 
one. 

‘Where are we to go to?* screamed the agitated Pick- 
wickians. 

'Hoi—hoi—hoi!’ was the only reply. There was a 
moment of intense bewilderment, a heavy tramp of foot¬ 
steps, a violent concussion, a smothered laugh; the half- 
dozen regiments were half a thousand yards off, and the 
soles of Mr. Pickwick’s boots were elevated in air. 

Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle had each performed a 
compulsory somerset with remarkable agility, when the 
first object that met the eyes of the latter as he sat on the 
ground, staunching with a yellow silk handkerchief the 
stream of life which issued from his nose, was his venerated 
leader at some distance off, running after his owm hat, 
which was gambolling playfully away in perspective. 
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7. Mr. Pickwick Chases His Hat 

There are very few moments in a man’s existence when 
he experiences so much ludicrous distress, or meets with so 
little charitable commiseration, as when he is in pursuit of 
his own hat. A vast deal of coolness, and a peculiar degree 
of judgment, are requisite in catching a hat. A man must 
not be precipitate, or he runs over it; he must not rush into 
the opposite extreme, or he loses it altogether. The best 
way is, to keep gently up with the object of pursuit, to be 
wary and cautious, to watch your opportunity well, get 
gradually before it, then make a rapid dive, seize it by 
the crown, and stick it firmly on your head: smiling 
pleasantly all the time, as if you thought it as good a joke 
as anybody else. 

There was a fine gentle wind, and Mr. Pickwick’s hat 
rolled sportively before it. The wind puffed, and Mr. 
Pickwick puffed, and the hat rolled over and over as merrily 
as a lively porpoise in a strong tide; and on it might have 
rolled, far beyond Mr. Pickwick's reach, had not its course 
been providentially stopped, just as that gentleman was 
on the point of resigning it to its fate. 

Mr. Pickwick, we say, was completely exhausted, and 
about to give up the chase, when the hat was blown with 
some violence against the wheel of a carriage, which was 
drawn up in a line with half a dozen other vehicles on the 
spot to which his steps had been directed. Mr. Pickwick 
perceiving his advantage, darted briskly forward, secured 
his property, planted it on his head, and paused to take 
breath. He had not been stationary half a minute, when 

name eagerly pronounced by a voice 
which he at once recognized as Mr. Tupman's, and, looking 

upwards, he beheld a sight which filled him with surprise 
and pleasure. ^ 
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In an open l^rouche, the horses of which had been taken 
out, the better to accommodate it to the crowded place, 
stood a stout old gentleman, in a blue coat and bright 
buttons, corduroy breeches and top-boots, two young 
ladies ip scarfs and feathers, a young gentleman apparently 
enamoured of one of the young ladies in scarfs and feathers, 
a lady of doubtful age, probably the aunt of the aforesaid, 
and Mr. Tupman, as easy and unconcerned as if he had 
belonged to the family from the first moments of his 
infancy. Fastened up behind the barouche was a hamper 
of spacious dimensions—one of those hampers which 
always awakens in a contemplative mind associations 
connected with cold fowls, tongues, and bottles of wine— 
and on the box sat a fat and red-faced boy, in a state of 
somnolency, whom no speculative observer could have 
regarded for an instant without setting down as the official 
dispenser of the contents of the before-mentioned hamper, 
when the proper time for their consumption should arrive. 

Mr. Pickwick had bestowed a hasty glance on these 
interesting objects, when he was again greeted by his 
faithful disciple. 

‘Pickwick—Pickwick,' said Mr. Tupman; ‘come up here. 
Make haste.' 

'Come along, sir. Pray, come up,' said the stout gentle¬ 
man. ‘Joe!—damn that boy, he's gone to sleep again— 
Joe, let down the steps.’ The fat boy rolled slowly off the 
box, let down the steps, and held the carriage door invitingly 
open. Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle came up at the 
moment. 

‘Room for you all, gentlemen,' said the stout man. 
'Two inside, and one out. Joe, make room for one of these 
gentlemen on the box. Now, sir, come along'; and the 
stout gentleman extended his arm, and pulled first Mr. 
Pickwick, and then Mr. Snodgrass, into the barouche by 
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main force. Mr. Winkle mounted to the box, the fat boy 
waddled to the same perch, and fell fast asleep instantly. 

‘Well, gentlemen,' said the stout man, ‘very glad to see 
you. Know you very well, gentlemen, though you mayn’t 
remember me. 1 spent some ev'nins at your club last 
winter—picked up my friend Mr. Tupman here this morn¬ 
ing, and very glad I was to see him. Well, sir, and how are 
you? You do look uncommon well, to be sure.’ 

Mr. Pickwick acknowledged the compliment, and 
cordially shook hands with the stout gentleman in the 
top boots. 

‘Well, and how are you, sir?' said the stout gentleman, 

addressing Mr. Snodgrass with paternal anxiety. ‘Charm- 

ing, eh? Well, that s right—that's right. And how are 

>ou, sir (to Mr. Winkle) ? Well, I am glad to hear you say 

you are w-ell; very glad I am, to be sure. My daughters, 

gentlemen—my gals these are; and that's my sister. Miss 

Rachael Wardle. She’s a Miss, she is; and yet she an't a 

Aliss—eh sir eh?’ And the stout gentleman playfully 

inserted his elbow between the ribs of Mr. Pickwick and 
laughed very heartily. ’ 

smik"' Wardle, with a deprecating 


it ^rpnt) ' gentleman: ‘no one can deny 

^ pardon; this is my friend 

Trundle And now you all know each othw let’s b. 

^ fh.'i Tij ■'’"I; 

a r. “p 
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running away in their turn; and then forming squares, with 
officers in the centre; and then descending the trench on 
one side with scaling ladders, and ascending it on the other 
again by the same means; and knocking down barricades 
of baskets, and behaving in the most gallant manner 
possible. Then there was such a ramming down of the 
contents of enormous guns on the battery, with instruments 
like magnified mops; such a preparation before they were 
let off, and such an awful noise when they did go, that the 
air resounded with the screams of ladies. 


8 . Mr. Pickwick and the Dismal Man 

Bright and pleasant was the sky, balmy the air, and 
beautiful the appearance of every object around, as Mr. 
Pickwick leant over the balustrades of Rochester Bridge, 
contemplating nature, and waiting for breakfast. The 
scene was indeed one which might well have charmed a 
far less reflective mind than that to which it was presented. 

On the left of the spectator lay the ruined wall, broken in 
many places, and in some, overhanging the narrow beach 
below in rude and heavy masses. Huge knots of seaweed 
hung upon the jagged and pointed stones, trembling in 
every breath of wind; and the green ivy clung mournfully 
round the dark and ruined battlements. Behind it rose 
the ancient castle, its towers roofless, and its massive walls 
crumbling away, but telling us proudly of its own might 
and strength, as when, seven hundred years ago, it rang 
with a clash of arms, or resounded with the noise of feasting 
and revelry On either side, the banks of the Medway, 
covered with cornfields and pastures, with here and there 
a windmiU, or a distant church, stretched away as far as 
the eye could see, presenting a rich and varied landscape. 
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rendered more beautiful by the changing shadows which 
passed swiftly across it, as the thin and half-formed clouds 
skimmed away in the light of the morning sun. The river, 
reflecting the clear blue of the sky, glistened and sparkled 
as It flowed noiselessly on; and the oars of the fishermen 
dipped into the water with a clear and liquid sound, as the 
hea^ but picturesque boats glided slowly down the stream. 

Mn Pickwick was roused from the agreeable reverie into 
which he had been led by the objects before him, bv a deep 

sigh and a touch on his shoulder. He turned round: and 
the dismal man was at his side. 

^ T ^ TV the scene?' inquired the dismal man 
I was/ said Mr. Pickwick. 

up so soon?' 

Mr. Pickwick nodded assent. ^ t' 

people need to rise early, to see the sun in aU his 
splendour, for his bnghtness seldom lasts the day through 

in/ch“e"^ of life are but foo 

; You speak truly, sir,' said Mr. Pickwick. 

,,,."0"' common the saying,' continued the dismal man 
The mormng's too fine to last." How welSht d i ^ 

pmsed for ,n instmt, a„d then said,‘?b?npt]y°““'- 
drortng ^ h"e “'“p* as thU, tha, 
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tipping him over, by way of experiment, occurred to him 
rather forcibly. 

‘ T have thought so, often,* said the dismal man, without 
noticing the action. 'The calm, cool water seems to me to 
mui-mur an invitation to repose and rest. A bound, a 
splash, a brief struggle; there is an eddy for an instant, it 
gradually subsides into a gentle ripple; the waters have 
closed above your head, and the world has closed upon your 
miseries and misfortunes for ever.' The sunken eye of the 
dismal man flashed brightly as he spoke, but the momentary 
excitement quickly subsided; and he turned calmly away. 

V 


9. Mr. Pickwick Drives 

Mr. Pickwick found that his three companions had risen, 
and were waiting his arrival to commence breakfast, which 
was ready laid in tempting display. They sat down to the 
meal; and broiled ham, eggs, tea, coffee, and sundries, began 
to disappear with a rapidity which at once bore testimony 
to the excellence of the fare, and the appetites of its 
consumers. 

‘Now, about Manor Farm,* said Mr. Pickwick. ‘How 
shall we go? * 

‘We had better consult the waiter, perhaps,* said Mr. 
Tupman. and the waiter was summoned accordingly. 

'Dingley Dell, gentlemen—fifteen miles, gentlemen— 
cross-road—post-chaise, sir ? * 

‘Post-chaise won't hold more than two,* said Mr. 

Pickwick. 

‘ True, sir—beg your pardon, sir.—Very nice four-wheeled 
chaise, sir—seat for two behind—one in front for the gentle¬ 
man that drives—oh! beg your pardon, sir—that ’ll only 

hold three.* 
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‘ What’s to be done ? ’ said Mr. Snodgrass. 

'Perhaps one of the gentlemen would like to ride, sir?' 
suggested the waiter, looking towards Mr. Winkle; ‘very 
good saddle horses, sir—any of Mr. Wardlc’s men coming 
to Rochester bring 'em back, sir.’ 

‘The very thing,’ said Mr. Pickwick. ‘Winkle, will vou 
go on horseback? ’ 

Mr. Winkle did entertain considerable misgivings in the 
very lowest recesses of his own heart, relative to his eques¬ 
trian skill; but, as he would not have them even suspected 
on any account, he at once replied with great hardihood’ 
‘Certainly. I should enjoy it, of all things'. 

Mr. Winkle had rushed upon his fate; there was no 
resource. ‘Let them be at the door bv eleven.’ said 
Mr. Pickwick. 


‘\’ery well, sir,’ replied the waiter. 

The waiter retired; the breakfast concluded; and the 
travellers ascended to their respective bedrooms to 

prepare a change of clothing, to take with them on their 
approaching expedition. 

Mr. Picl^wick had made his preliminary arrangements, 
and was looking over the coffee-room blinds at the passen¬ 
gers in the street, when the waiter entered, and announced 
that the chaise was ready—an announcement which the 
vehicle Itself confirmed, by forthwith appearing before the 
coffee-room blinds aforesaid. * 

It was a curious little green box on four wheels, with a 

It f f wine-bm for two behind, and an elevated 

perch for one m front, drawn by an immense brown horse 

^ hostler stood near' 
Bless my soul! ’ said Mr. Pickwick, as they stood upon 
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the pavement while the coats were being put in. ‘Bless my 
soul! who's to drive? I never thought of that.' 

‘ Oh! you, of course/ said Mr. Tupman. 

‘ Of course/ said Mr. Snodgrass. 

‘II' exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Not the slightest fear, sir/ interposed the hostler. 
‘Warrant him quiet, sir; a hinfant in arms might drive 
him.' 

‘He don't shy, does he? inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Shy, sir?—He wouldn't shy if he was to meet a vaggin- 
load of monkeys with their tails burnt off.' 

The last recommendation was indisputable. Mr. Tupman 
and Mr. Snodgrass got into the bin; Mr. Pickwick ascended 
to his perch, and deposited his feet on a floor-clothed shelf, 
erected beneath it for that purpose. 

‘Now, shiny Villiam,' said the hostler to the deputy 
hostler, ‘give the gen'l'm’n the ribbins.' ‘Shiny Villiam* 
—so called, probably, from his sleek hair and oily counten¬ 
ance—placed the reins in Mr. Pickwick's left hand; and the 
upper hostler thmst a whip into his right. 

‘Wo—oi* cried Mr. Pickwick, as the tall quadruped 
evinced a decided inclination to back into the coffee-room 

window. ^ , 

‘ Wo—o! * echoed Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass, from 


the bin. , . ^ , •, i xi 

‘ Only his playfulness, gen'Tm'n, said the head hostler 

encouragingly; 'jist kitch hold on him, Vilham. 

deputy restrained the animal's impetuosity, and the 

principal ran to assist Mr. Winkle in mounting. 

‘ T'other side, sir, if you please.' 

‘ Blowed if the genTm'n wom't a gettin’ up on the wrong 
side,' whispered a grinning post-boy to the inexpressibly 

eratified waiter. . . 

Mr. Winkle, thus instructed, climbed into his saddle, with 
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about as much difficulty as he would have experienced in 
getting up the side of a first-rate man-of-war. 

‘All right?' inquired Mr. Pickwick, with an inward 
presentiment that it was all wTong. 

‘All right,’ replied Mr. Winkle faintly. 

Let 'em go,’ cried the hostler—‘ Hold him in, sir,’ and 
away went the chaise, and the saddle-horse, with Mr. 
Pickwick on the box of the one, and Mr. Winkle on the back 

of the other, to the delight and gratification of the whole 
inn yard. 

'What makes him go sideways?’ said Mr. Snoderrass in 
the bm, to Mr. Winkle in the saddle. ^ 

; I can't imagine,' replied Mr. Winkle. His horse was 

dnfting up the street in the most mysterious manner—side 

first, with his head towards one side of the wav, and his 
tail towards the other. 


Mr. Pickwick had no leisure to observe either this or anv 
other particular, the whole of his faculties being concen¬ 
trated m the management of the animal attached to the 
chaise, who displayed various peculiarities, highly inter¬ 
esting to a bystander, but by no means equally amusing to 
any one seated behind him. Besides consta^ntlyTerWn° 
his head up, in a very unpleasant and uncomfortablf 
manner and tugging at the reins to an extent which 

rnatter of great difficulty for Mr. Pickwick to 
hold them, he had a singular propensity for darting suddenlv 
every now and then to the side of the road then Jion • ^ 

sneed rushing foiavard for some’ minuted ^at"! 

speed which It was wholly impossible to control ’ 

What can he mean bv this ^ ’ said Mt- i 

horse had executed this^manceuwe forihe 

'I don’t know,’ rephed Mr Tunman St 7 
shying, don’t it ? ’ Mr. Snodgrass was about to^* 
he was interrupted by a shoS from Mr SkS^’ 
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* Wool * said that gentleman; ‘I have dropped my whip.* 

* Winkle/ said Mr. Snodgrass, as the equestrian came 
trotting up on the tall horse, with his hat over his ears, and 
shaking all over, as if he would shake to pieces, with the 
violence of the exercise, ‘pick up the whip, there *s a 
good fellow.’ Mr. Winkle pulled at the bridle of the tall 
horse till he was black in the face; and having at length 
succeeded in stopping him, dismounted, handed the whip 
to Mr. Pickwick, and grasping the reins, prepared to 
remount. 


Now whether the tall horse, in the natural playfulness of 
his disposition, was desirous of having a little innocent 
recreation with Mr. Winkle, or whether it occurred to him 
that he could perform the journey as much to his own 
satisfaction without a rider as with one, are points upon 
which, of course, we can arrive at no definite and distinct 
conclusion. By whatever motives the animal was actuated, 
certain it is that Mr. Winkle had no sooner touched the 
reins, than he slipped them over his head, and darted 


backwards to their full length. 

‘Poor fellow,* said Mr. Winkle, soothingly—‘poor fellow 
—good old horse.' The ‘poor fellow* was proof against 
flattery: the more Mr. Winkle tried to get nearer him, the 
more he sidled away; and, notwithstanding all kinds of 
coaxing and wheedling, there were Mr. Winkle and the 
going round and round each other for ten minutes, at 
the end of which time each was at precisely the same dis¬ 
tance from the other as when they first commenced—an 
unsatisfactory sort of thing under any circumstances, but 
particularly so in a lonely road, where no assistance can 

^^'■mat^arn I to do?* shouted Mr. Winkle, after the 
dodging had been prolonged for a considerable time. 
‘What am I to do? I can*t get on him.' 
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You had better lead him till we come to a turnpike,’ 
replied Mr. Pickwick from the chaise. 

'But he won’t come!’ roared Mr. Winkle. 'Do come, 
and hold him.’ 

Mr. Pickwick was the very personation of kindness and 
humanity; he threw the reins on the horse’s back, and 
having descended from his scat, carefullv drew the chaise 
into the hedge, lest any^thing should come along the road, and 
stepped back to the assistance of his distressed companion, 
leaving Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass in the vehicle. 

The horse no sooner beheld Mr. Pickwick advancing 
towards him with the chaise whip in his hand, than he 
exchanged the rotafy motion in which he had previously 
indulged, for a retrograde movement of so very determined 
a character, that it at once drew Mr. Winkle, who was still 
at the end of the bridle, at a rather quicker rate than fast 
watkung, m the direction from which they had just come. 
Mi Pickwick ran to his assistance, but the faster Mr. Pick- 
wick ran forward, the faster the horse ran backward. There 

Tuast^AP kicking up of the dust; and 

The horse paused, stked 
shook his head, turned round, and quietly trotted home to 

each oH^' Mr. Pkkwck gazing on 

each other with countenances of blank dismay A rattlin.^ 

.“£d*'„p■■titio. ill"? 
noi.'r“„r“„e » 

»he*d chai.,. 
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threw himself into the hedge, Mr. Snodgrass followed his 
example, the horse dashed the four-wheeled chaise against 
a wooden bridge, separated the wheels from the body, and 
the bin from the perch: and finally stood stock still to gaze 
upon the ruin he had made. 

The first care of the two unspilt friends was to extricate 
their unfortunate companions from their bed of qmckset— 
a process which gave them the unspeakable satisfaction of 
discovering that they had sustained no injury, beyond 
sundry rents in their garments, and various lacerations from 
the brambles. The next thing to be done was to unharness 
the horse. This complicated process having been effected, 
the party walked slowly forward, leading the horse among 
them, and abandoning the chaise to its fate. 

An hour*s walking brought the travellers to a little road¬ 
side public-house, ^vith two elm trees, a horse trough, and 
a signpost, in front; one or two deformed hayricks behind, 
a kitchen garden at the side, and rotten sheds and moulder¬ 
ing outhouses jumbled in strange confusion all about it. 
A red-headed man was working in the garden; and to him 
Mr. Pickwick called lustily: ‘ Hallo there!' 

The red-headed man raised his body, shaded his eyes 
with his hand, and stared, long and cooUy, at Mr. Pickwick 

and his companions. 

'Hallo there!’ repeated Mr. Pickwick. 

'Hallo!’ was the red-headed man's reply. 

' How far is it to Dingley DeU ? ’ 

' Better ner seven mile.’ 


'Is it a good road?’ j 

'No 'tan’t.’ Having uttered this brief reply, and 
apparently satisfied himself with another, scrutiny, the 

red-headed man resumed his work. ^ t>- i 

‘ We want to put this horse up here, said Mr. Pickwick, 
'I suppose we can, can’t we? ’ 
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‘Want to put that 'ere horse up, do 'ee?' repeated the 
red-headed man, leaning on his spade. 

'Of course,' replied Mr. Pickwick, who had by this time 
advanced, horse in hand, to the garden rails. 

‘Missus'—roared the man with the red head, emerging 
from the garden, and looking very hard at the horse— 
‘Missus!' 


A tall bony w'oman—straight all the w'ay down—in a 
coarse blue pelisse, with the waist an inch or two below her 
arm-pits, responded to the call. 

‘Can we put this horse up here, my good woman?' said 
Mr. Tupman, advancing, and speaking in his most seductive 
tones. The woman looked very hard at the whole party; 
and the red-headed man whispered something in her ear. 

‘No,’ replied the woman, after a little consideration, 
‘I'm afeered on it.' 


‘Afraid!’ exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, ‘what's the woman 
afraid of?' 

‘It got us in trouble last time,' said the woman, turning 
into the house; ‘I woant have nothin' to say to 'un.' 

‘Most extraordinary thing I ever met with in my life ' 
said the astonished Mr. Pickwick. ' 

/1—I—really believe,' whispered Mr. Winkle, as his 
fnends gathered round him, ‘that they think we have 
come by this horse in some dishonest manner ' 

'What!' exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, in a storm of indigna- 
tiom Mr. Winkle modestly repeated his suggestion. 

Hallo you fellowj’ said the angry Mr. Pickwick, 'do 
you think we stole this horse?' 

• ^ the red-headed man, with a 

gnn which agitated his countenance from one auricular 

organ to the other Saymg which, he turned into the 
house, and banged the door after him. 

■It's like a dream,’ ejaculated MrPickwick, ‘a hideous 
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dream. The idea of a man's walking about, all day, with a 
dreadful horse that he can’t get rid of!' The depressed 
Pickwickians turned moodily away, with the tall quad¬ 
ruped, for which they all felt the most immitigated disgust, 
following slowly at their heels. 


10. Mr. Pickwick and His Friends Reach Manor 

Farm 

It was late in the afternoon when the four friends and 
their four-footed companion turned into the lane leading to 
Manor Farm: and even when they were so near their place 
of destination, the pleasure they would otherwise have 
experienced was materially damped as they reflected on 
the singularity of their appearance, and the absurdity of 
their situation. Tom clothes, lacerated faces, dusty shoes, 
exhausted looks, and, above all, the horse. Oh, how Mr. 
Pickwick cursed that horse: he had eyed the noble animal 
from time to time with looks expressive of hatred and 
revenge; more than once he had calculated the probable 
amount of the expense he would incur by cutting his 
throat; and now the temptation to destroy him, or to cast 
him loose upon the world, rushed upon his mind with 
tenfold force. He was roused from a meditation on these 
dire imaginings, by the sudden appearance of two figures 
at a turn of the lane. It was Mr. Wardle, and his faithful 

attendant, the fat boy. x. u 1 ^ 

'Why, where have you been? said the hospitable old 

gentleman; ‘ I Ve been waiting for you all day. Well, you 
do look tired. What! Scratches! Not hurt, I hope— 
eh? WeU, I am glad to hear that—very. So you ve 
been spilt, eh? Never mind. Common accident in these 
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parts. Joe—he’s asleep again!—Joe, take that horse 
from the gentleman, and lead it into the stable.' 

The fat boy sauntered heavily behind them with the 
animal; and the old gentleman, condoling with his guests 
in homely phrase on so much of the day's adventures as 
they thought proper to communicate, led the way to 
the kitchen. 

‘We ’ll have you put to rights here,’ said the old gentle¬ 
man, ‘and then I ’ll introduce you to the people in the 
parlour. Emma, bring out the cherry brandy; now, Jane, 
a needle and thread here; towels and water, Mary. Come, 
girls, bustle about.' 

Three or four buxom girls speedily dispersed in search of 
the different articles in requisition, while a couple of large¬ 
headed, circular-visaged males rose from their seats in the 
chimney-corner (for although it was a May evening, their 
attachment to the wood fire appeared as cordial as if it were 
Christmas), and dived into some obscure recesses, from 
which they speedily produced a bottle of blacking, and 
some half-dozen brushes. 

‘Bustle!’ said the old gentleman again, but the admoni¬ 
tion was quite unnecessary, for one of the girls poured out 
the cherry brandy, and another brought in the towels and 
one of the men suddenly seizing Mr. Pickwick by the leg, 
at imminent hazard of throwing him off his balance, brushed 
away at his boot, till his corns were red-hot; while the other 
shampooed Mr. Winkle with a heavy clothes-brush, indul- 
png dunng the operation, in that hissing sound' which 
hostlers are wont to produce when engaged in rubbing 
down a horse. ^ 

Mr. Snodgrass, having concluded his ablutions, took a 
survey of the room, whUe standing with his back to the fire 
sipping his cher^ brandy with Ijeartfelt satisfaction. He 
descnbes it as a large apartment, with a red brick floor and 
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a capacious chimney; the ceiling garnished with hams, 
sides of bacon, and ropes of onions. The walls were 
decorated with several hunting-whips, two or three bridles, 
a saddle, and an old rusty blunderbuss, with an inscription 
below it, intimating that it was 'Loaded’—as it had been, 
on the same authority, for half a century at least. An old 
eight-day clock, of solemn and sedate demeanour, ticked 
gravely in one comer; and a silver watch, of equal antiquity, 
dangled from one of the many hooks which ornamented 
the dresser. 

‘ Ready ?' said the old gentleman inquiringly, when his 
guests had been washed, mended, brushed, and branched. 

‘ Quite,’ replied Mr. Pick-wdck. 

‘Come along, then,' and the party having traversed 
several dark passages, and being joined by Mr. Tupman, 
who had lingered behind to snatch a kiss from Emma, for 
which he had been duly rewarded with sundry pushings 
and scratchings, arrived at the parlour door. 

‘Welcome,' said their hospitable host, throwing it open 
and stepping forward to announce them, ‘welcome, gentle¬ 
men, to Manor Farm.' 


II, Mr. Pickwick Takes a Hand at Whist 

‘Come, come,' said the bustling host, with a natural 

anxiety to change the conversation—‘‘’A^at say you to 

a rubber, Mr. Pickwick?' . ..i 

‘I should like it of aU things,' replied that gentleman, 

‘but pray don't make up one on my account. ^ 

‘ Oh, I assure you, mother's very fond of a rubber, said 

Mr. Wardle; ‘an't you, mother? ' -l. .. 

The old lady, who was much less deaf on this subject than 

on any other, replied in the affirmative. 
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‘Joe, Joe!’ said the old gentleman; 'Joe—damn that— 
oh, here he is; put out the card-tables/ 

The lethargic youth contrived without any additional 
rousing to set out two card-tables; the one for Pope Joan, 
and the other for whist. The whist-players were Mr. 
Pickwick and the old lady; Mr. Miller and the fat gentleman. 
The round game comprised the rest of the company. 

The rubber was conducted with all that gravity of deport¬ 
ment and sedateness of demeanour which befit the pursuit 
entitled 'whist'—a solemn observance, to w'hich, as it 
appears to us, the title of 'game' has been very irreverently 
and ignominiously applied. The round-game table, on the 
other hand, was so boisterously merry as materially to 
interrupt the contemplations of Mr. Miller, who, not being 
quite so much absorbed as he ought to have been, contrived 
to commit various high crimes and misdemeanours, which 
excited the wrath of the fat gentleman to a very great 
extent, and called forth the good-humour of the old lady 
in a proportionate degree. 

'There!' said the criminal Miller triumphantly, as he 
took up the odd trick at the conclusion of a hand; ‘that 
could not have been played better, I flatter myself— 
impossible to have made another trick!' 

‘ Miller ought to have trumped the diamond, oughtn’t he 
sir?' said the old lady. 

Mr. Pickwick nodded assent. 

‘ Ought I, though ? ' said the unfortunate, with a doubtful 
appeal to his partner. 

You ought, sir, said the fat gentleman, in an awful 
voice. 

‘Very sorry,' said the crestfaUen Miller. 

Much use that, growled the fat gentleman. 

‘Two by honours makes us eight,' said Mr. Pickwick. 

Another hand. ‘Can you one? ’ inquired the old lady. 
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‘I can/ replied Mr. Pickwick. ‘Double, single, and the 
rub.’ 

‘Never was such luck/ said Mr. Miller. 

‘Never was such cards/ said the fat gentleman. 

A solemn silence: Mr. Pickwick humorous, the old lady 
serious, the fat gentleman captious, and Mr. Miller timorous. 

‘ Another double,' said the old lady: triumphantly making 
a memorandum of the circumstance, by placing one sixpence 
and a battered halfpenny under the candlestick. 

'A double, sir,' said Mr. Pickwick. 

'Quite aware of the fact, sir/ replied the fat gentleman, 
sharply. 

Another game, with a similar result, was followed by a 
revoke from the unlucky IMiller; on which the fat gentleman 
burst into a state of high personal excitement wliich lasted 
until the conclusion of the game, when he retired into a 
corner, and remained perfectly mute for one hour and 
twenty-seven minutes; at the end of which time he emerged 
from his retirement, and offered Mr. Pickwick a pinch of 
snuff with the air of a man w^ho had made up his mind to a 
Christian forgiveness of injuries sustained. The old lady's 
hearing decidedly improved, and the unlucky Miller felt as 
much out of his clement as a dolpliin in a sentry-box. 


12. Mr. Pickwick Wakes in the Country 

The fatiguing adventures of the day, or the somniferous 
influence of the clergyman's tale, operated so strongly on 
the drowsy tendencies of Mr. Pickwick, that in less than five 
minutes after he had been shown to his comfortable bed¬ 
room, he fell into a sound and dreamless sleep, from which 
he was only aw^akened by the morning sun darting his bright 
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beams reproachfully into the apartment. Mr. Pickwick 
was no sluggard; and he sprang like an ardent warrior from 
his tent-bedstead. 

‘Pleasant, pleasant country/ siglied the enthusiastic 
gentleman, as he opened his lattice window. ‘Who could 
live to gaze from day to day on bricks and slates, who had 
once felt the influence of a scene like this ? Who could con¬ 
tinue to exist, where there are no cows but the cows on the 
chimney-pots: nothing redolent of Pan but pan-tiles; no 
crop but stone-crop? Who could bear to drag out a life in 
such a spot? Who, I ask, could endure it?' and, having 
cross-examined solitude after the most approved precedents, 
at considerable length, Mr. Pickwick thrust his head out of 
the lattice, and looked around him. 

The rich, sweet smell of the hayricks rose to his chamber 
window; the hundred perfumes of the little flower-garden 
beneath scented the air around; the deep-green meadows 
shone in the morning dew tliat glistened on every leaf as it 
trembled in the gentle air: and the birds sang as if every 
sparkling drop were a fountain of inspiration to them. Mr. 
l"ic^vick fell into an enchanting and delicious reverie. 
Hallo! was the sound that roused him. 

He looked to the right, but he saw nobody; his eves 
wandered to the left, and pierced the prospect; he stared 
nto the sky, but he wasn't wanted there; and then he did 
What a common mind would have done at once—looked 
into the garden, and there saw Mr. Wardle. 

nf K good-humoured individual, out 

momW r'/// ° r? “^'"^'Pations of pleasure. ‘ Beautiful 

morning, an tit? Glad to see you up so early. Make haste 

down, and come out. I '11 waft for you herl’ 

needed no second invitation. Ten minutes 

of Sbrn h his toilet, and at the expiration 

01 that time he was by the old gentleman’s side. 
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' Hallo!' said Mr. Pick^vick in his turn: seeing that his 
companion was armed with a gun, and that another lay 
ready on the grass. * What's going forward? ' 

‘Why, 5 'our friend and 1 \ replied the host, ‘are going 
out rook-shooting before breakfast. He's a very good 
shot, an’t he? ' 


‘ I Ve heard him say he *s a capital one,* replied Mr. 
Pickwick; ‘but I never saw him aim at anything.’ 

'Well,' said the host, ‘I wish he’d come. Joe—Joe!' 

The fat boy, who under the exciting influence of the 
morning did not appear to be more than three parts and a 
fraction asleep, emerged from the house. 

‘ Go up, and call the gentleman, and tell him he '11 find 
me and Mr. Pick\^ick in the rookery. Show the gentleman 


the way there; d 'ye hear 



13 . Mr. Pickwick Makes an Immortal Discovery 

It was at this moment that Mr. Pickwick made that 
immortal discovery, which has been the pride and boast of 
his friends, and the envy of every antiquarian in this or any 
other country. They had passed the door of their inn, and 
walked a little way down the village, before they recollected 
the precise spot in which it stood. As they turned back, 
Mr. Pickwick's eye fell upon a small broken stone, partially 
buried in the ground, in front of a cottage door. He paused. 
‘This is very strange,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘What is strange?' inquired Mr. Tupman, st^ng 
eagerly at every object near him, but the right one. God 

bless me, what's the matter?' 

This last was an ejaculation of irrepressible astonishment, 

occasioned by seeing Mr. Pickwick, in his enthusiasm for 
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discover 5 ^ fall upon his knees before the little stone, and 
commence wiping the dust off it with his pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief. 

'There is an inscription here/ said Mr. Pickwick. 

'Is it possible? * said Mr. Tupman. 

‘I can discern/ continued Mr. Pickwick, rubbing away 
with all his might, and gazing through his spectacles, 
'I can discern a cross and a B, and then a T. This is 
important/ continued Mr. Pickwick, starting up. ‘This 
is some very old inscription, existing perhaps long before 
the ancient almshouses in this place. It must not be lost.' 

He tapped at the cottage door. Alabouring man opened it. 

'Do you know how this stone came here, my friend?' 
inquired the benevolent Mr. Pickwick. 

'No, I doan’t, sir,’ replied the man civilly. 'It was 
here long afore I war bom, or any on us.’ 

Mr. Pickwick glanced triumphantly at his companion. 

‘You—you—are not particularly attached to it, I dare 
say,' said Mr. Pick\vick, trembling with anxiety. ‘You 
wouldn't mind selling it, now? ’ 

'Ah! but who'd buy it?' inquired the man, with an 
expression of face which he probably meant to be very 
cunning. 

‘I’ll give you ten shillings for it, at once,’ said Mr. 
Pickwick, ‘if you would take it up for me.’ 

The astonishment of the village may be easily imagined, 
when (the little stone having been raised with one wrench of 
a spade) Mr. Pickwick, by dint of great personal exertion, 
bore It with his own hand to the inn. and after having 
carefully washed it, deposited it on the table. 

The exultation and joy of the Pickwickians knew no 
bounds, when their patience and assiduity, their washin^^ 
and scraping, were crowned with success. The stone was 
uneven and broken, and the letters were straggling and 
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irregular, but the following fragment of an inscription 

was clearly to be deciphered: 

+ 

B I L S T 
U M 
P S H I 
S. M. 

ARK 

Mr. Pickwick’s eyes sparkled with delight, as he sat and 
gloated over the treasure he had discovered. He had 
attained one of the greatest objects of his ambition. In a 
country known to abound in remains of the early ages; in a 
village in which there still existed some memorials of the 
olden time, he—he, the Chairman of the Pickwick Club— 
had discovered a strange and curious inscription of unques¬ 
tionable antiquity, which had wholly escaped the obser¬ 
vation of the many learned men who preceded him. He 
could hardly trust the evidence of his senses. 

‘This—this', said he, ‘determines me. We return to 
town to-morrow.' 

‘To-morrow!' exclaimed his admiring followers. 

‘To-morrow,’ said Mr. Pickwick. ‘This treasure must 
be at once deposited where it can be thoroughly investi¬ 
gated, and properly understood. I have another reason for 
this step. In a few days, an election is to take place for the 
borough of Eatanswill, at which Mr. Perker, a gentleman 
whom I lately met, is the agent of one of the candidates. 
We will behold, and minutely examine, a scene so inter¬ 
esting to every Englishman.' 

‘We wiU,' was the animated cry of three voices. 

Mr. Pickwick looked round him. The attachment and 
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fervour of his followers lighted up a glow of enlhu^iasiii 
within him. He was tlieir leader, and lie felt it. 

‘Let us celebrate this happy meeting with a convivial 
glass,' said he. This proposition, like the otlur, was 
received with unanimous apjilause. Having himself de¬ 
posited the important stone in a small deal box. purchased 
from the landlady for the purpose, he placed hirns< lf in an 
arm-chair at the head of the table; and the evening wa- 
devoted to festivity and conversation. 


14. Sequel to Mr. Pjckwick’s Immortal Discovery 

It appears from the Transactions of the Club. then, that 
Mr. Pickwick lectured upon the discovery at a General Club 
Meeting, convened on the night succeeding their return, 
and entered into a variety of ingenious and erudite specu¬ 
lations on the meaning of the inscription. It also appears 
that a skilful artist executed a faithful delineation of the 
curiosity, which was engraven on stone, and presented to 
the Royal Antiquarian Society, and other learned bodies— 
that heartbi^ings and jealousies without number, were 
created by rival controversies which were penned upon the 
subject—and that Mr. Pickwick himself wrote a pampidet. 
containing ninety-six pages of ver\' small print, and twenty- 
seven different readings of the inscription. That three old 
gentlemen cut off their eldest sons with a shilling apiece 
for presuming to doubt the antiquity of the fragment—and 
that one enthusiastic individual cut himself off prematurely 

t)eing unable to fathom its meaning. That 
Mr. Pickwick was elected an honorary member of seventeen 
native and foreign societies, for making the discovery that 
none of the seventeen could make anything of it; but that 
all the seventeen agreed it was very extraordinary. 
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Mr. Blotton, indeed—and the name will be doomed to the 
undying contempt of those who cultivate the mysterious 
and the sublime—Mr. Blotton, we say, with the doubt and 
cavilling peculiar to vulgar minds, presumed to state a view 
of the case, as degrading as ridiculous. Mr. Blotton, with 
a mean desire to tarnish the lustre of the immortal name of 
Pickwick, actually undertook a journey to Cobham in 
person, and on his return, sarcastically observed in an 
oration at the club, that he had seen the man from whom 
the stone was purchased; that the man presumed the stone 
to be ancient, but solemnly denied the antiquity of the 
inscription—inasmuch as he represented it to have been 
rudely carved by himself in an idle mood, and to display 
letters intended to bear neither more nor less than the 
simple construction of: *BILL STUMPS, HIS MARK'; 
and that Mr. Stumps, being little in the habit of original 
composition, and more accustomed to be guided by the 
sound of words than by the strict rules of orthography, 
had omitted the concluding 'L' of his Christian name. 

The Pickwick Club (as might have been expected from 
so enlightened an Institution) received this statement with 
the contempt it deserved, expelled the presumptuous and 
ill-conditioned Blotton, and voted Mr. Pickwick a pair of 
gold spectacles, in token of their confidence and appro¬ 
bation; in return for which, Mr. Pickwick caused a portrait 
of himself to be painted, and hung up in the club room. 

Mr. Blotton though ejected was not conquered. He also 
wrote a pamphlet, addressed to the seventeen learned 
societies, native and foreign, containing a repetition of the 
statement he had already made, and rather more than half 
intimating his opinion that the seventeen learned societies 
were so many ' humbugs Hereupon the virtuous indica¬ 
tion of the seventeen Teamed societies, native and foreic- 
being roused, several fresh pamphlets appeared; the foreign 
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learned societies corresponded with the native learned 
societies; the native learned societies translated the pam¬ 
phlets of the foreign learned societies into English; the 
foreign learned societies translated the pamphlets of the 
native learned societies into all sorts of languages; and thus 
commenced that celebrated scientific discussion so well 
known to aU men as the Pickwick controversy. 

But this base attempt to injure Mr. Pickwick recoiled 
upon the head of its calumnious author. The seventeen 
learned societies unanimously voted the presumptuous 
Blotton an ignorant meddler, and forthwith set to work 
upon more treatises than ever. And to this day the stone 
remains, an illegible monument of Mr. Pickwick's greatness, 
and a lasting trophy to the littleness of his enemies. 


15. Mr. Pickwick is 'Misunderstood* 

Mr. Pickwick s apartments in Goswell Street, although on 
a limited scale, were not only of a very neat and com¬ 
fortable description, but peculiarly adapted for the resi¬ 
dence of a man of his genius and observation. His sitting- 
room was the first floor front, his bedroom the second floor 
front; and thus, whether he were sitting at his desk in his 
parlour, or standing before the dressing-glass in his dormi¬ 
tory. he had an equal opportunity of contemplating human 
nature m all the numerous phases it exhibits, in that not 
more populous than popular thoroughfare. His landlady, 
Mrs. Bardell—the relict and sole executrix of a deceased 
custom-house officer—was a cornel^ woman of bustling 
manners and agreeable appearance, with a natural genius 
lor cooing improved by study and long practice into an 

children, no servants, no 
lowis. Hie only other inmates of the house were a large 
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man and a small boy; the first a lodger, the second a pro¬ 
duction of Mrs. Bardell's. The large man was always home 
precisely at ten o’clock at night, at which hour he regularly 
condensed himself into the limits of a dwarfish French 
bedstead in the back parlour; and the infantine sports and 
gymnastic exercises of Master Bardell were exclusively 
confined to the neighbouring pavements and gutters. 
Cleanliness and quiet reigned throughout the house; and 
in it Mr. Pickwick's will was law. 

To any one acquainted with these points of the domestic 
economy of the establishment, and conversant with the 
admirable regulation of Mr. Pickwick’s mind, his appearance 
and behaviour on the morning previous to that which had 
been fixed upon for the journey to Eatanswill, would have 
been most mysterious and unaccountable. He paced the 
room to and fro with hurried steps, popped his head out of 
the window at intervals of about three minutes each, 
constantly referred to his watch, and exhibited many other 
manifestations of impatience very unusual with him. It 
was evident that something of great importance was in 
contemplation, but what that something was, not even 
Mrs. Bardell herself had been enabled to discover. 

*Mrs. Bardell,’ said Mr. Pickwick, at last, as that amiable 
female approached the termination of a prolonged dusting 
of the apartment. 

*Sir,’ said Mrs. Bardell. 

’Your little boy is a very long time gone.' 

‘Why, it's a good long way to the Borough, sir,’ remon¬ 
strated Mrs. Bardell. 

‘Ah,’ said Mr. Pickwick, ‘very true; so it is.’ 

Mr. Pickwick relapsed into silence, and Alps. Bardell 

resumed her dusting. i 

‘Mrs. Bardell,’ said Mr. Pickwick, at the expiration of a 

few minutes. 
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‘Sir,’ said Mrs. Bardell again. 

'Do you think it a much greater expense to keep two 
people, than to keep one? ' 

‘La, Mr. Pickwick,' said Mrs. Bardell, colouring up to the 
very border of bier cap, as she fancied she observed a species 
of matrimonial twinkle in the eyes of her lodger; ‘La, Mr. 
Pickwick, what a question!' 

'Well, but do you?' inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

'That depends—’ said Mrs. Bardell, approaching the 
duster very near to Mr. Pickwick’s elbow, which was 
planted on the table—‘that depends a good deal upon the 
person, you know, Mr. Pickwick; and whether it's a saving 
and careful person, sir.' 

‘That's very true,' said Mr. Pickwick, ‘but the person I 
have in my eye (here he looked very hard at Mrs. Bardell) 
I think possesses these qualities; and has, moreover, a 
considerable knowledge of the world, and a great deal of 
sharpness, Mrs. Bardell; which may be of material use 
to me.' 

La, Mr. Pickwick,' said Mrs. Bardell; the crimson rising 
to her cap-border again. 

‘I do,’ said Mr. Pickwick, growing energetic, as was his 
wont in speaking of a subject which interested him, ‘I do, 
indeed; and to tell you the truth, Mrs. Bardell, I have made 
up my mind.' 

‘Dear me, sir,' exclaimed Mrs. Bardell, 

strange now,’ said the amiable 
Mr. Pickwick, with a good-humoured glance at his com¬ 
panion, ‘ that I never consulted you about this matter and 

never even mentioned it, till I sent your little boy out this 
morning—eh ?' 

Mrs. Bardell rould only reply by a look. She had long 
worshipped Mr. Pickwick at a distance, but here she was aU 
at once, raised to a pinnacle to which her wildest and most 
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extravagant hopes had never dared to aspire. Mr, Pickwick 
was going to propose—a deliberate plan, too—sent her little 
boy to the Borough, to get him out of the way—how 
thoughtful—how considerate! 

‘Well,' said Mr. Pickwick, ‘what do you think?' 

‘Oh, Mr. Pickwick,' said Mrs. Bardell, trembling with 
agitation, ‘you 're very kind, sir.’ 

'It 'll save you a good deal of trouble, won’t it?' said 
Mr. Pickwick. 

‘ Oh, I never thought anything of the trouble, sir,' replied 
Mrs. Bardell; ‘and, of course, I should take more trouble 
to please you then, than ever; but it is so kind of you, 
Mr. Pickwick, to have so much consideration for my 
loneliness.' 

‘Ah, to be sure,' said Mr. Pickwick; ‘I never thought of 
that. When I am in town, you '11 always have somebody 
to sit with you. To be sure, so you will.' 

' I'm sure I ought to be a very happy woman,' said Mrs. 
Bardell. 

' And your little boy—' said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘ Bless his heart!' interposed Mrs. Bardell, with a maternal 
sob. 

‘He, too, will have a companion,’ resumed Mr. Pickwick, 

' a lively one, who 'll teach him, I '11 be bound, more tricks 
in a week than he would ever learn in a year.’ And Mr. 
Pickwick smiled placidly. 

‘ Oh, you dear—' said Mrs. Bardell. 

Mr. Pickwick started. 

‘ Oh, you kind, good, playful dear,' said Mrs. Bardell; and 
without more ado, she rose from her chair, and flung her 
arms round Mr. Pickwick's neck, with a cataract of tears 
and a chorus of sobs. 

‘Bless my soul,’ cried the astonished Mr. Pickwick— 
“Mrs. BardeU, my good woman—dear me, what a situation 
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pray consider—Mrs. Bardell, don't—if anybody should 

_% f 


come 


iiw— 

Oh, let them come/ exclaimed Mrs. Bardell frantically; 

‘ I '11 never leave you—dear, kind, good soul'; and, with 
these words, Mrs. Bardell clung the tighter. 

‘ Mercy upon me,' said Mr. Pickwick, struggling violently, 
'I hear somebody coming up the stairs. Don't, don’t, 
there's a good creature, don’t.' But entreaty and re¬ 
monstrance were alike unavailing: for Mrs. Bardell had 
fainted in Mr. Pickwick's arms; and before he could gain 
time to deposit her on a chair, Master Bardell entered 
the room, ushering in Mr. Tupman, Mr. Winkle, and 
Mr. Snodgraiss. 

Mr. Pickwick was struck motionless and speechless. He 
stood with his lovely burden in his arms, gazing vacantly on 
the countenances of his friends, without the slightest 
attempt at recognition or explanation. They, in their 
turn, stared at him; and Master Bardell, in his turn, stared 
at everybody. 

The astonishment of the Pickwickians was so absorbing, 
and the perplexity of Mr. Pickwick was so extreme, that 
they might have remained in exactly the same relative 
situations until the suspended animation of the lady was 
restored, had it not been for a most beautiful and touching 
expression of filial affection on the part of her youthful son. 
Clad in a tight suit of corduroy, spangled with brass buttons 
ot a very considerable size, he at first stood at the door 
astounded and uncertain; but by degrees, the impression 
that his mother must have suffered some personal damage 
per\'aded his partiaUy developed mind, and considering 
Mr. Pickwick as the aggressor, he set up an appalling and 
semi-earthly kind of howling, and butting forward with his 

assailing that immortal gentleman about 
the back and legs, with such blows and pinches as the 
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strength of his arm. and the violence of his excitement, 
allowed. » 

Take this little villain away/ said the aeonized Mr. 
Pickwick, ‘he *s mad/ 

Wliat is the matter?* said the three toneme - tied 
Pickwickians. 

‘I don’t know/ replied Mr. Pickwick, pettishly. ‘Take 
away the boy’ (here Mr. Winkle carried the interesting 
boy, screaming and struggling, to the further end of the 
apartment). ‘Now, help me, lead this woman downstairs.’ 

‘Oh, I am better now,' said Mrs. Bardell, faintly. 

‘Let me lead you downstairs/ said the ever-gallant 
Mr. Tupman. 

‘Thank you, sir—thank you’, exclaimed Mrs. Bardell, 
hysterically. And downstairs she was led accordingly, 
accompanied by her affectionate son. 

‘I cannot conceive—’ said Mr. Pickwick, when his friend 
returned—‘I cannot conceive what has been the matter 
with that woman. I had merely announced to her my 
intention of keeping a manservant, when she fell into the 
extraordinary paroxysm in which you found her. Very 
extraordinary thing.' 

‘Very,’ said his three friends. 

‘Placed me in such an extremely awkward situation,' 
continued Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Very,’ was the reply of his followers, as they coughed 
slightly, and looked dubiously at each other. 

This behaviour was not lost upon Mr. Pickwick. He 
remarked their incredulity. They evidently suspected 
him. 
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i6. Mr. Pickwick Engages Sam Weller as His Servant 

‘There is a man in the passage now,’ said Mr. Tupman. 

'It's the man I spoke to you about,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

'I sent for him up to the Borough this morning. Have the 

goodness to call him up, Snodgrass.’ 

Mr. Snodgrass did as he was desired; and Mr. Samuel 

Weller forthwith presented himself. 

'Oh—you remember me, I suppose?' said Mr. Pickwick. 

' I should think so,’ replied Sam, with a patronizing wink. 

Queer start that ’ere, but he was one too many for you, 

warn t he? Up to snuff and a pinch or two over—eh? ’ 

' Never ^ mind that matter now,’ said Mr. Pickwick 

hastily. I want to speak to you about something else. 
Sit down,’ 

Thank ee, sir, said Sam. And down he sat vv'ithout 
further bidding, having previously deposited his old white 
hat on the landing outside the door. ‘Tan't a werry good 
un to look at,’ said Sam, ‘but it’s an astonishin’ ’un to 
wear; and afore the brim went, it was a werry hand¬ 
some tile. Hows’ever it's lighter without it, that’s one 
thing an^l eyery hole lets in some air, that's another— 
wentilation gossamer I caUs it.’ On the delivery of this 

Pkk\wckians''* agreeably upon the assembled 

'Now with regard to the matter on which I, with the 
Rck™'''' gentlemen, sent for you.’ said Mr. 

^ interposed Sam; ‘out vith it as 

the father said to the child, ven he swallowed a farden ' 

place,’ said Mr Pickwick 
‘Afore I answers that ’ere question, genTm’n.’ replied 
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Mr. WcUer, ‘ I should like to know, in the first place, whether 
3 ^ou 're a goin’ to purwide me with a better?' 

A sunbeam of placid benevolence played on Mr. Pick¬ 
wick's features as he said: ‘ I have half made up my mind to 
engage you myself'. 

' Have you, though? ' said Sam. 

Mr. Pickwick nodded in the affirmative. 

‘ Wages ?' inquired Sam. 

‘Twelve pounds a year,' replied Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Clothes?' 

‘ Two suits.' 

‘ Work ? ’ 

‘To attend upon me; and travel about with me and these 
gentlemen here.' 

‘Take the bill down,' said Sam, emphatically. ‘I'm let 
to a single gentleman, and the terms is agreed upon.’ 

‘You accept the situation? ' inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Cert’niy,' replied Sam. ‘If the clothes fits me half-as 
W’ell as the place, they '11 do.' 

‘ You can get a character of course?' said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Ask the landlady o’ the White Hart about that, sir,' 
replied Sam. 

‘Can you come this evening? ' 

‘I ’H get into the clothes this minute, if they 're here,' 
said Sam with great alacrity. 

‘ Call at eight this evening,' said Mr. Pickwick; ‘and if the 
inquiries are satisfactory, they shall be provided.' 

With the single exception of one amiable indiscretion, in 
which an assistant housemaid had equally participated, the 
history of Mr. Weller’s conduct was so very blameless, that 
Mr. Pickwick felt fully justified in closing the engagement 
that very evening. With the promptness and energy which 
characterized not only the public proceedings, but all the 
private actions of. this extraordinary man, he at once led 
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his new attendant to one of those convenient emporiums 
where gentlemen's new and secondhand clothes are pro¬ 
vided, and the troublesome and inconvenient formality of 
measurement dispensed with; and before night had closed 
in, Mr. Weller was furnished with a grey coat with the P. C. 
button, a black hat with a cockade to it, a pink striped 
waistcoat, light breeches and gaiters, and a variety of other 
necessaries, too numerous to recapitulate. 

'Well,' said that suddenly-transformed individual, as he 
took his seat on the outside of the Eatanswill coach next 
morning; ‘I wonder whether I'm meant to be a footman, 
or a groom, or a gamekeeper, or a seedsman. I looks like 
a sort of compo of every one on 'em. Never mind; there's 
change of air, plenty to see, and little to do; and all this 
suits my complaint uncommon; so long life to the Pickvicks, 
says ir 


17. Mr. Pickwick is Invited to Mrs. Leo Hunter’s 

Party 

Mr. Pickwick s conscience had been somewhat reproach¬ 
ing him for his recent neglect of his friends at the Peacock; 
and he was just on the point of walking forth in quest of 
them on the third morning after the election had ter¬ 
minated when his faithful valet put into his hand a card, 
on which was engraved the foUowing inscription: 

^Zlrs. ~ll,4o TTunter 

The Den. Eatanswill. 


^ waitin’,’ said Sam, epigrammaticaUy. 

_ Does the person want me, Sam ? ’ inquired Mr Pickwick 
He wants you particklar; and no one else ’ll do, afthe 
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Devil’s private secretary said ven he fetched avay Doctor 
Faustus/ replied Mr. Weller. 

‘He. Is it a gentleman? ’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘A wery good imitation o’ one, if it an’t,' replied Mr. 
Weller. 

‘But this is a lady’s card,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Given me by a gen’l’m’n, hows’ever,’ replied Sam, ‘and 
he's waitin’ in the drawing-room—said he’d rather wait 
all day, than not see you.' 

Mr. Pick^vick, on hearing this determination, descended 
to the drawing-room, where sat a grave man, who started 
up on his entrance, and said, with an air of profound 
respect: 

‘Mr. Pickwick, I presume?’ 

‘The same.’ 

‘Allow me, sir, the honour of grasping your hand. 
Permit me, sir, to shake it,' said the grave man. 

‘Certainly,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

The stranger shook the extended hand, and then 
continued: 

‘We have heard of your fame, sir. The noise of your 
antiquarian discussion has reached the ears of Mrs. Leo 
Hunter—my wife, sir; I am Mr. Leo Hunter’—the stranger 
paused, as if he expected that Mr. Pickwick would be over¬ 
come by the disclosure; but seeing that he remained 
perfectly calm, proceeded: 

‘ My wife, sir—Mrs. Leo Hunter—is proud to number 
among her acquaintance all those who have rendered them¬ 
selves celebrated by their works and talents. Permit me, 
sir, to place in a conspicuous part of the list the name of 
Mr. Pickwick, and his brother members of the club that 
derives its name from him.’ 

‘ I shall be extremely happy to make the acquaintance of 
such a lady, sir,’ replied Mr. Pickwick. 
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‘ You shall make it, sir,* said the grave man. ‘To-morrow 
morning, sir, we give a public breakfast—a JHe champetre 
—to a great number of those who have rendered themselves 
celebrated by their works and talents.. Permit Mrs. Leo 

Hunter, sir, to have the gratification of seeing you at the 
Den.' 

‘With great pleasure,' replied Mr. Pickwick. 

'Mrs. Leo Hunter has many of these breakfasts, sir,' 

resumed the new acquaintance—‘“feasts of reason, sir, 

and flows of soul”, as somebody who wrote a sonnet to 

Mrs. Leo Hunter on her breakfasts, feelingly and originally 
observed.' ^ 

'Was he celebrated for his works and talents^ inauired 
Mr. Pickwick. 

■He was, sir,’ replied the grave man, ‘all Mrs, Leo 

Hunter s acquaintance are; it is her ambition, sir to have 
no other acquaintance.' 

‘It is a very noble ambition,’ said Mr. Pickwick 
' When I inform Mrs. Leo Hunter, that that remark 
fell from your lips, sir, she will indeed be proud ' said 
the grave man. ‘You have a gentleman in your train 
who has produced some beautiful little poems, I think! 


Mrs. Leo Hunter, sir. She dotes on poetry sir. 

he adores it, I may say that her whole soul and mind are 

wound up, and entwined with it. She has produced some 

delightful pieces, herself, sir. You may have met with h^r 
Ode to an Expiring Frog, sir.’ ^ 

; I don’t think I have,’ said Mr. Pickwick 

You astonish me sir,’ said Mr. Leo Hunter. ‘ It created 
an immense sensation. It was signed with an , a 

eight stars, and appeared originaUy in a Lady’s Magazine'! 
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It commenced: 

“Can I view thee panting, lying 
On thy stomach, without sighing; 

Can I unmoved see thee dying 

On a log. 

Expiring frogi 

* Beautiful!* said Mr. Pickwick. 

^Fine,’ said Mr. Leo Hunter, *so simple.' 

'Very/ said Mr. Pickwick. 

' The next verse is still more touching. Shall I repeat it ?' 
'If you please/ said Mr. Pickwick. 

'It runs thus/ said the grave man, stiU more gravely. 

'“Say, have fiends in shape of boys. 

With wild halloo, and brutal noise, 

Hunted thee from marshy joys, 

With a dog, 

Expiring frogl"* 

'Finely expressed,' said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘All point, sir,' said Mr. Leo Hunter, ‘but you shall hear 
Mrs. Leo Hunter repeat it. She can do justice to it, sir. 
She will repeat it, in character, sir, to-morrow gaorning.' 
'In character!' 

'As Minerva. But I forgot—it's a fancy-dress breakfast.* 
‘Dear me,* said Mr. Pickwick, glancing at his own figure 
—'I can’t possibly—* 

‘Can’t, sir; can't!' exclaimed Mr. I-eo Hunter. 'Solomon 
Lucas, the Jew in the High Street, has thousands of fancy 
dressek Consider, sir, how many appropriate characters 
are open for your selection. Plato, Zeno, Epicurus, 

Pythagoras—all founders of clubs.* 

'I know that,' said Mr. Pickwick, 'but as I cannot put 
myself in competition with those great men, I cannot 
presume to wear their dresses.* 
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The grave man considered deeply, for a few seconds, and 
then said; 

‘On reflection, sir, I don't know whether it would not 
afford Mrs. Leo Hunter greater pleasure, if her guests saw a 
gentleman of your celebrity in his own costume, rather 
than in an assumed one. I may venture to promise an 
exception in your case, sir—yes, I am quite certain that on 
behalf of Mrs. Leo Hunter, I may venture to do so.’ 

In that case', said Mr. Pickwick, ‘I shall have great 
pleasure in coming.’ 

‘But I waste your time, sir,’ said the grave man. as if 
suddenly recollecting himself. 'I know its value, sir. I 
will not detain you. I may tell Mrs. Leo Hunter, then, that 
she may confidently expect you and your distinguished 
fnends? Good morning, sir, I am proud to have beheld 
so eminent a personage—not a step, sir; not a word.’ And 
without giving Mr. Pick\\'ick time to offer remonstrance or 
clemal, Mr. Leo Hunter stalked gravely away. 


18. Mr. Pickwick is Roused 

Mr. Pickwick took up his hat, and repaired to the 
Peacock, but Mr. W inkle had conveyed the intelligence of 
the fancy ball there, before him. 

saluted hl°leade®r°‘"®’’ 

‘ Is she ? ’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

to'the tun?’’ objects 

emp^hlticaJy®^^' Pi^k^vick 

gold^'^^'^n'gli- gown "-itb 
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‘They ‘11 hardly know what she ‘s meant for; will they?' 
inquired Mr. Snodgrass. 

‘Of course they will/ replied Mr. Winkle indignantly. 
‘They ‘11 see her lyre, won’t they? ‘ 

‘True; I forgot that,’ said Mr. Snodgrass. 

'I shall go as a bandit,’ interrupted Mr. Tupman. 
‘What!’ said Mr. Pickwick, with a sudden start. 

‘As a bandit,’ repeated Mr. Tupman, mildly. 

'You don’t mean to say,’ said Mr. Pickwick, gazing with 
solemn sternness at his friend, ‘you don’t mean to say, 
Mr, Tupman, that it is your intention to put yourself into 
a green velvet jacket, with a two-inch tail?’ 

‘Such is my intention, sir,’ replied Mr. Tupman warmly. 
'And why not, sir? ’ 

‘Because, sir,’ said Mr. Pickwick, considerably excited. 
‘Because you are too old, sir.' 

‘Too old!’ exclaimed Mr. Tupman. 

‘And if any further ground of objection be wanting,' 
continued Mr. Pickwick, ‘you are too fat, sir.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Mr. Tupman, his face suffused with a crimson 

glow, ‘this is an insult.’ 

‘Sir,’ replied Mr. Pickwick in the same tone, ‘it is not 
half the insult to you, that your appearance in my presence 
in a green velvet jacket, with a two-inch tail, would be 

to me.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Mr. Tupman, ‘you ’re a fellow. 

‘Sir,’ said Mr. Pickwick, ‘you ’re another!’ 

Mr. Tupman advanced a step or two, and glared at Mr. 
Pickwick. Mr. Pickwick returned the glare, concentrated 
into a focus by means of his spectacles, and breathed a 
' bold defiance. Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle looked on, 
petrified at beholding such a scene between two such men. 
^ ‘ Sir,’ said Mr. Tupman, after a short pause, speaking in a 
low. deep voice, ‘you have called me old.' 
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‘I have/ said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘And fat.' 

‘I reiterate the charge.’ 

‘ And a fellow.' 

‘ So you are!' 

There was a fearful pause. 

‘My attachment to your person, sir,’ said Mr. Tupman, 
speaking in a voice tremulous with emotion, and tuckin^' up 
his wristbands meanwhile, 'is great—very great—but upon 
that person, I must take summary vengeance.’ 

Come on, sir!' replied Mr. Pickwick. Stimulated by 

the exating nature of the dialogue, the heroic man actuaUy 

threw himself into a paralytic attitude, confidently supposed 

by the two bystanders to have been intended as a posture 
of defence. ^ 


What! exclaimed Mr. Snodgrass, suddenly recovering 
the power of speech, of which intense astonishment had 
previously bereft him, and rushing between the two at the 
imminent hazard of receiving an application on the temple 
from each. What! Mr. Pickwick, with the eyes of tlie 
wor d upon you! Mr. Tupman! who, in common wUh 
all, derives a lustre from his undying name' For 

shame, gentlemen; for shame!' ^ 

in which momentary passion had ruled 

m Mr. 1 ickwick s clear and open brow, gradually melted 
away, as his young friend spoke, like the marks of a bla/k 

beneath the softening influence of india-rubber 

-ri he cSS.'”''* expression; 

Topnlr; hos.y. 

1 he dark shadow passed from Mr Tunrmn'e i 

wannly grasped the hand of his friend ^ ^ 

1 have been hasty, too/ said he. 
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*No, no/ interrupted Mr. Pickwick, 'the fault was mine. 
You will wear the green velvet jacket? * 

‘No, no/ replied Mr. Tupman. 

‘To oblige me, you will/ resinned Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Well, well, I will,' said Mr. Tupman. 

It was accordingly settled that Mr. Tupman, Mr. Winkle, 
and Mr. Snodgrass should all wear fancy dresses. Thus 
Mr. Pickwick was led by the very warmth of his own good 
feelings to give his consent to a proceeding from which his 
better judgment would have recoiled — a more striking 
illustration of his amiable character could hardly have been 
conceived, even if the events recorded in these pages had 
been wholly imaginary. 


19 . Mr. Pickwick is Introduced to a Distinguished 

Foreigner 

Every one of the men, women, boys, girls, and babies, 
who were assembled to see the visitors in their 
dresses, screamed \vith delight and ^^^tasy, when Mr. 
Pickwick, with the Brigand on one arm, and the Troubadour 
on the other, walked solemnly up the entrance^ Never 

were such shouts heard, as those P, 

man’s efforts to fix the sugar-loaf hat on his head, by way of 

entering the garden in style. 


‘Mr. Pickwick, ma’am,’ said a servant as that gentleman 
approached the presiding goddess, with his hat in his hand, 
and the Brigand and Troubadour on either arm. 

‘Whatl Where!’ exclaimed Mrs. Leo Hunter, starting 

up in an affected rapture of surprise. 

‘ Here,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 
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, P'^ssible that I have really the gratification of 

beholding Mr. Pickwick himself ?’'ejaculated Mrs. Leo 
Hunter. 

1 o^her, ma am,' replied Mr. Pickwick, bowing very 
M introduce my friends—Mr. Tupman—^ 

Mr^ Winkle—Mr. Snodgrass—to the authoress of The 
txpinng Frog. 

tried it know what a 

tiihffJ velvet smalls, and a 

tight jacket, and high-crowned hat; or in blue satin trunks 

and white silks: or knee-cords and top-boots that were 

Tin® ‘ wearer, and have been fixed upon him 
wthout the remotest reference to the comparative^dimen- 

Ts ^ "’'"re such distortions 

gracef^ never was such ingeniourposturi^ras 
nis fancy-dressed friends exhibited ^ 

Mr. Pickwick/ said Mrs. Leo Hunter, ' I must make von 

^ ‘^ay- There^re 

you ta'^" ° ® positively introduce 

''•^ry ^>rid, ma’am,’ said Mr, Pickwick. 

In the first place, here are mv little e^irl*?- T ^ 

iuvSs 

m.i.'cajy' ”■’ »^- »<* Mp P..., 

■Oh, you naughty oaoi.imed Mr,. Leo Hunter 
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playfully tapping the Editor's arm with her fan. (Minerva 
with a fan*!) 

‘Why now, my dear Mrs. Hunter/ said Mr. Pott, who 
was trumpeter in ordinary at the Den, ‘you know that when 
your picture was in the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
last year, everybody inquired whether it was intended for 
you, or your youngest daughter; for you were so much alike 
that there was no telhng the difference between you.' 

‘Well, and if they did^ why need you repeat it, before 
strangers?’ said Mrs. Leo Hunter, bestowing another tap 
on the slumbering hon of the Eatanswill Gazette. 

‘Count, Count/ screamed Mrs. Leo Hunter to a well- 
whiskered individual in a foreign uniform, who was 
passing by. 

‘Ah! you want me?' said the count, turning back. 

‘ I want to introduce two very clever people to each other,' 
said Mrs. Leo Hunter. ‘ Mr. Pickwick, I have great pleasure 
in introducing you to Count Smorltork/ She added in a 
hurried whisper to Mr. Pickwick—‘the famous foreigner— 
gathering materials for his great work on England—hem!— 
Count Smorltork, Mr. Pi^wick'. 

Ur. Pickwick saluted the coxmt with all the reverence due 
to so great a man, and the count drew forth a set of tablets. 

‘What you say, Mrs. Hunt?' inquired the count, smiling 
graciously on the gratified Mrs. Leo Hunter, Pig or Big 
■yjg—what you call—Lawyer—eh? I see that is it. Big 
Vig'—and the count was proceeding to enter Mr. Pick\vick 
in his tablets, as a gentleman of the long robe, who derived 
his name from the profession to which he belonged, when 

Mrs. Leo Hunter interposed. 

'No, no, count,' said the lady, ‘Pick-wick.' 

‘Ah, ah, I see,' replied the count. ‘Peek—Christian 
name;' Weeks—surname; good, ver good. Peek Weeks. 
How you do, Weeks?' 
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'Quite wen, I thank you,* replied Mr. Pickwick, with all 
his usual affability. ' Have you been long in England ? ’ 

‘Long—ver long time—fortnight—more.’ 

'Do you stay here long? ’ 

'One week.’ 

‘You will have enough to do,’ said Mr. Pickwick, smiling, 
‘to gather all the materials you want, in that time.’ 

‘Eh, they are gathered,’ said the count. 

' Indeed! ’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘They are here,’ added the count, tapping his forehead 
significantly. ‘Large book at home—full of notes—music, 
picture, science, poetry, poltic; aU tings.’ 


20. iMr. Pickwick and Sam on the W.\y to 

Bury St. Edmunds 

There is no month in the whole year, in which nature 
vvears a more beautiful appearance than in the month of 
August. Spring has many beauties, and May is a fresh and 
blooming month, but the charms of this time of year are 
enhanced by their contrast with the winter season. August 
has no such advantage. It comes when we remernber 
nothing but clear skies, green fields, and sweet-smelling 
flowjrs--when the recofiection of snow, and ice, and bleak 
winds, has faded from our minds as completely as they 

time ft It “a ^nd yet what I pleasant 

time It IS. Orchards and cornfields ring with the hum of 

wv ‘hi<=k clLters of richTrmt 

whwh bow their branches to the ground; and the com piled 

in graceM sheaves, or waving in every light breath ^h-it 

sweeps above it, as if it wooed the siclde, tinges the lafd 

scape with a golden hue. A meUow softnesnpnLrs to 

hang over the whole earth; the influence of the season seems 
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to extend itself to the very wagon, whose slow motion 
across the well-reaped field is perceptible only to the eye, 
but strikes with no harsh sound upon the ear. 

As the coach rolls swiftly past the fields and orchards 
which skirt the road, groups of women and children, piling 
the fruit in sieves, or gathering the scattered ears of com, 
pause for an instant from their labour, and shading the 
sunburnt face with a still browner hand, gaze upon the 
passengers with curious eyes, while some stout urchin, too 
small to work, but too mischievous to be left at home, 
scrambles over the side of the basket in which he has been 
deposited for security, and kicks and screams with delight. 
The reaper stops in his work, and stands with folded arms, 
looking at the vehicle as it whirls past; and the rough cart¬ 
horses bestow a sleepy glance upon the smart coach team, 
which says, as plainly as a horse's glance can, 'It’s all very 
fine to look at, but slow going. Over a heavy field, is better 
than warm work like that, upon a dusty road, after all . 
You cast a look behind you, as you turn a comer of the 
road. The women and children have resumed their labour: 
the reaper once more stoops to his work: the cart-horses 
have moved on: and all are again in motion. 

The influence of a scene like this was not lost upon the 
well-regulated mind of Mr. Pickwick. Intent upon the 
resolution he had formed, of exposing the real character of 
the nefarious Jingle, in any quarter in which he might be 
pursuing his fraudulent designs, he sat at first taciturn and 
contemplative, brooding over the means by which his 
purpose could be best attained. By degrees his attention 
grew more and more attracted by the objects around him; 
and at last he derived as much enjoyment from the nde, as 
if it had been undertaken for the pleasantest reason in 


the world. , 

'Delightful prospect, Sam,' said Mr. Pickwick 
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‘Beats the chimley pots, sir,' replied Mr. Weller, toucliing 
his hat. 


‘I suppose you have hardly seen anything but chimney¬ 
pots and bricks and mortar all your life, Sam,’ said Mr. 
Pickwick, smiling. 

‘I wom't always a boots, sir,’ said Mr. Weller, with a 
shake of the head. ' I vos a vagginer's boy, once.' 

* When was that ?' inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

'Ven I vos first pitched neck and crop into the world, 
to play at leap-frog with its troubles,' replied Sam. ' I vos 
a carrier's boy at startin': then a vagginer’s, then a helper, 
then a boots. Now I'm a gen’l'm’n’s servant. I shall be 
a gen'l'm'n myself one of these days, perhaps, with a pipe in 
my mouth, and a summerhouse in the back garden. Who 
knows? / shouldn’t be surprised, for one.’ 

‘You are quite a philosopher, Sam,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

^ ‘It runs in the family. I b’lieve, sir,’ replied Mr. Weller 

My father’s wery much in that line, now. If my mother- 

in-law blows him up, he whistles. She flies in a passion, 

and breaks his pipe; he steps out, and gets another. Then 

she screams very loud, and faUs into 'sterics: and he smokes 

weiy comfortably till she comes to agin. That's philo¬ 
sophy, sir, an't it? ’ ^ 


,/^J^fy.good substitute for it, at all events,' replied 
Mr. Pickwick, laughing. *It must have been of great 
ser\ace to you, in the course of your rambling life, Sam.' 

A exclaimed Sam. ‘You may say that 

Arter I run away from the carrier, and afore I took up with 
the yagginer I had unfurnished lodgin’s for a fortnight ’ 

_ Unfurnished lodgings ? ’ said Mr. Pickwick ' 

Yes—the dry arches of Waterloo Bridge. Fine sleeninff- 
place—vyithm ten minutes' walk of all the public offices- 

t'lere IS any objection to it, it is that the situation’s 
raythcr too airy. I see some queer sights there ’ 
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‘Ah, I suppose you did,' said Mr. Pickwick, with an air 
of considerable interest. 

‘Sights, sir,' resumed Mr. Weller, ‘as 'ud penetrate your 
benevolent heart, and come out on the other side. You 
don't see the reg’lar wagrants there; trust 'em, they knows 
better than that. Young beggars, male and female, as 
hasn't made a rise in their profession, takes up their 
quarters there sometimes; but it's generally the worn-out, 
starving, houseless creeturs as rolls themselves in the dark 
comers o' them lonesome places—poor creeturs as an't up 
to the twopenny rope.’ 

‘And, pray, Sam, what is the twopenny rope?' inquired 
Mr. Pickwick. 

'The twopenny rope, sir,’ replied Mr. Weller, ‘is just a 
cheap lodgin' house, where the beds is twopence a night.' 

‘What do they call a bed a rope for?' said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Bless your innocence, sir, that a'nt it,' replied Sam. 
‘Ven the lady and genTm’n as keeps the Hot-el first 
begun business they used to make the beds on the floor, 
but this wouldn't do at no price, 'cos instead o’ taking a 
moderate twopenn'orth o' sleep, the lodgers used to lie 
there half the day. So now they has two ropes, 'bout six 
foot apart, and three from the floor, which goes right down 
the room; and the beds are made of slips of coarse sacking, 
stretched across 'em.' 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Pickwick. ' ^ 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Weller, ‘the adwantage o' the plan s 
hobvious. At six o’clock every momin' they lets go the 
ropes at one end, and down falls all the lodgers. 'Conse¬ 
quence is, that being thoroughly waked, they get up wery 
quietly, and walk away! Beg your pardon, sir, said bam, 
suddenly breaking off in his loquacious discourse. Is 

this Bury St. Edmunds?' 

‘It is,’ replied Mr. Pickwick, 
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The coach rattled through the weU-paved streets of a 
handsome little towm, of thriving and cleanly appearance, 
and stopped before a large inn situated in a wide open 
street, nearly facing the old abbey. 

'And this', said Mr. Pickwick, looking up, ‘is the Angel! 
We alight here, Sam. But some caution is necessary. 
Order a private room, and do not mention my name. 
You understand.' 

' Right as a trivet, sir,’ replied Mr. Weller, with a wink of 
intelligence; and having dragged Mr. Pickwick’s portman¬ 
teau from the hind boot, into which it had been hastily 
thrown when they joined the coach at Eatanswill, Mr. 
Weller disappeared on his errand. A private room was 
speedily engaged; and into it Mr. Pickwick was ushered 
without delay. 

‘Now, Sam,' said Mr. Pickwick, ‘the first thing to be 
done is to-’ 

'Order dinner, sir,' interposed Mr. Weller. ‘It's wery 
late, sir.' 

*Ah, so it is,’ said Mr. Pickwick, looking at his watch. 
‘You are right, Sam.' .. 

‘And if I might adwise, sir,' added Mr. Weller, ‘I’d 
just have a good night's rest arterwards, and not begin 
inquiring arter this here deep 'un till the mornin’. There's 
nothin’ so refreshin' as sleep, sir, as the servant-girl said 
afore she drank the egg-cupful o’ laudanum.' 

‘I think you are right, Sam,' said Mr. Pickwick. ‘But 

I must first ascertain that he is in the house, and not likely 
to go away.' ^ 

Leave that to me, sir, said Sam. ‘Let me order you 

I *■ ^ 1 ' T It any inquiries below while 

It s a getting ready; I could worm ev'ry secret out o' the 
boots s heart, in five minutes, sir.' 

‘ Do so,’ said Mr. Pickwick: and Mr. WeUer at once retired. 
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21. Mr. Pickwick 'Warns* a Girls' School 

I 

[The simple-minded Mr. Pickwick, having been deceived by an 
amusing but heartless adventurer called Jingle—he is described in 
the third excerpt in this book—is now prepared to believe any 
villainy on Jingle’s part. He is persuaded that Jingle is 'going to 
run away with an immense rich heiress from boarding-school’. 
Mr. Pickwick is further persuaded that it is his duty to warn the 
headmistress. But it would be no good warning her beforehand, 
he is told, for she would never believe it. He must catch them in 
the very act of elopement. And so it is arranged that Mr. Pick\vick 
shall be w’aiting alone in the school garden at half-past eleven at 
night, ready to frustrate the wicked design. Needless to say that 
the whole thing is a trick to get Mr. Pickwick out of the way.] 

'I don’t like this plan/ said Mr. Pickwick, after deep 
meditation. ‘Why cannot I communicate with the J^oting 
lady's friends?' 

‘ Because they live one hundred miles from here, sir,’ 

responded Job Trotter. 

‘ That’s a clincher,' said Mr. Weller, aside. 

‘Then this garden,’ resumed Mr. Pickwick. ‘How am 
I to get into it ? ’ 

‘The waU is very low, sir, and your servant will give you 
a leg up.' 

‘ My servant will give me a leg up,’ repeated Mr. Pickwick, 
mechanically. ‘You will be sure to be near this door that 
you speak of? ’ 

‘ You cannot mistake it, sir; it's the only one that opens 
into the garden. Tap at it when you hear the clock strike, 

and I will open it instantly.’ 

‘I don't like the plan,’ said Mr. Pickwick; ‘but as I see 
no other, and as the happiness of this young lady's whole 
life is at stake, I adopt it. I shall be sure to be there.' 

Thus, for the second time, did Mr. Pick\vick s innate 
good feeling involve him in an enterprise from which he 
j would most willingly have stood aloof. 
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'What is the name of the house? ’ inquired Mr. Pickwick. 
‘Westgate House, sir. You turn a little to the right when 
you get to the end of the town; it stands by itself, some 
little distance off the high road, with the name on a brass 
plate on the gate.' 

I know it,' said Mr. Pickwick. ‘ I observed it once 

before, when I was in this town. You mav depend 
upon me.’ 

Mr. Trotter made another bow, and turned to depart, 

when Mr. Pickwick thrust a guinea into his hand. 

‘You 're a fine fellow,' said Mr. Pickwick, ‘and I admire 

your goodness of heart. No thanks. Remember— eleven 
o'clock.’ 

‘There is no fear of my forgetting it, sir,' replied Job 

Trotter. With these words he left the room, followed 
by Sam. 


The day "’ore on, evening came, and a little before ten 
o clock Sam WeUer reported that Mr. Jingle and Job had 

j luggage was packed up, and 

that they had ordered a chaise. The plot was evidently in 
execution, as Mr. Trotter had foretold. ^ 

arrived, and it was time for Mr 
Pickwick to issue forth on his delicate errand. Resistinu 
Sam s tender of his greatcoat, in order that he might havf 

by 

There was a bright moon, but it was behind the clouds 

plrh? I uncommonly dirk. 

^uuses, and trees were enveloped in 
one deep shade. The atmosphere was hot and 

summer lightning quivered faintly on the verge o^f' the 

honzon, and was the only sight that varied the d^.^ gloom 
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in which everything was wrapped—sound there was none, 
except the distant barking of some restless house-dog. 

They found the house, read the brass plate, walked 
round the wall, and stopped at that portion of it which 
divided them from the bottom of the garden. 

‘ You will return to the inn, Sam, when you have assisted 
me over,' said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘ Wery well, sir.' 

‘And you will sit up. till I return.’ 

‘ Cert’nly, sir.’ 

‘Take hold of my leg; and, when I say “Over”, raise 
me gently.’ 

‘All right, sir.' 

Having settled these preliminaries, Mr. Pickwick grasped 
the top of the wall, and gave the word 'Over', which was 
very literally obeyed. Whether his body partook in sonie 
degree of the elasticity of his mind, or whether Mr. Weller’s 
notions of a gentle push w'ere of a somewhat rougher 
description than Mr. Pickwick's, the immediate effect of 
his assistance was to jerk that immortal gentleman com¬ 
pletely over the wall on to the bed beneath, where, after 
crushing three gooseberry-bushes and a rose-tree, he finally 
alighted at full length. 

‘You ha'n’t hurt yourself, I hope, sir?' said Sam, in a 
loud whisper, as soon as he recovered from the surprise 
consequent upon the mysterious disappearance of his 

master. -n- i. 

‘ I have not hurt myself, Sam, certainly,’ replied Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, from the other side of the wall, but I rather think 
that you have hurt me.' 

‘I hope not, sir,'said Sam. 

'Never mind,' said Mr. Pick\vick, rising, it s nothing 
but a few scratches. Go away, or we shall be overheard. 

‘Good-bye, sir.' 
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‘Good-bye.* 

With stealthy steps Sam Weller departed, leaving Mr. 
Pickwick alone in the garden. 

Lights occasionally appeared in the different windows of 
the house, or glanced from the staircases, as if the inmates 
were retiring to rest. Not caring to go too near the door, 
until the appointed time, Mr. Pickwick crouched into an 
angle of the wall, and awaited its arrival. 

It was a situation which might well have depressed the 
spirits of many a man. Mr. Pickwick, however, felt neither 
depression nor misgiving. He knew that his purpose w^as 
in the main a good one, and he placed implicit reliance on 
the high-minded Job. It was dull, certainly; not to say, 
dreary; but a contemplative man can always employ himself 
in meditation. Mr. Pickwick had meditated himself into a 
doze, when he was roused by the chimes of the neighbouring 
church ringing out the hour—half-past eleven 

‘lhat is the time,' thought Mr. Pickw'ick, getting cau¬ 
tiously on his feet. He looked up at the house. The lights 
had disappeared, and the shutters w'ere closed—all in bed 
no doubt. He walked on tiptoe to the door, and gave a 
gentle tap. Two or three minutes passing without any 

reply, he gave another tap rather louder, and then another 
rather louder than that. 

At length the sound of feet was audible upon the stairs 
and then the light of a candle shone through the keyhole of 

the door There was a good deal of unchaining and unbolt- 
ing, and the door was slowly opened. ^ 

outwards: and as the door opened 
wider and wider, Mr. Pickwick receded behind it more and 
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with the swiftness displayed by that admirable melo¬ 
dramatic performer, Punch, when he lies in wait for the 
flat-headed comedian with the tin box of music. 

' It must have been the cat, Sarah/ said the girl, address¬ 
ing herself to someone in the house. * Puss, puss, puss— 
tit, tit, tit.’ 

But no animal being decoyed by these blandishments, 
the girl slowly closed the door, and re-fastened it; leaving 
Mr. Pick>\nck drawn up straight against the wall. 

‘This is very curious,’ thought Mr. Pickwick. 'They 
are sitting up beyond their usual hour, I suppose. Extremely 
unfortunate, that they should have chosen this night, of 
all others, for such a purpose—exceedingly.' And with 
these thoughts, Mr. Pickwick cautiously retired to the angle 
of the wall in which he had been before ensconced; waiting 
until such time as he might deem it safe to'repeat the signal. 

He had not been here five minutes, when a vivid flash of 
lightning was followed by a loud peal of thunder that 
crashed and rolled away in the distance with a terrific noise 
—then came another flash of lightning, brighter than the 
other, and a second peal of thunder louder than the first; 
and then down came the rain, with a force and fury that 
swept everything before it. 

Mr. Pickwick was perfectly aware that a tree is a very 
dangerous neighbour in a thunderstorm. He had a tree on 
his right, a tree on his left, a third before him, and a fourth 
behind. If he remained where he was, he niight fall the 
victim of an accident; if he showed himself in the centre 
of the garden, he might be consigned to a constable—once 
or twice he tried to scale the wall, but having no’bther legs 
this time than those with which Nature had furnisi^d him, 
the only effect of his struggles was to inflict a varie tj^f veiy^ 
unpleasant gratings on his knees and shins, and^fcmirpw 
1 him into a state of the most profuse perspiration. 
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What a dreadful situation,’ said Mr. Pickwick, pausing 
to wape his brow after this exercise. He looked up at the 
house—all was dark. They must be gone to bed now. He 
would try the signal again. 

He walked on tiptoe across the moist gravel, and tapped 
at the door. He held his breath, and listened at the key¬ 
hole. No reply; very odd. Another knock. He listened 

again. There was a low whispering inside, and then a 
voice cried: 

‘ Who's there ? ' 


‘That’s not Job,’ thought Mr. Pickwick, hastily drawing 

himse f straight up against the waU again. ' It's a woman’ 

He had scarcely had time to form this conclusion when a 

\vindow above stairs was thrown up, and three or four 

female voices repeated the query: ' Who’s there ? ’ 

Mr. Pickwick dared not move hand or foot. It was clear 

that the whole establishment was roused. He made up his 

mind to remain where he was, until the alarm had subsided ■ 

and then by a supernatural effort to get over the wall or 
pensh in the attempt. 

Like all Air. Pickwick's determinations, this was the best 
that could be made under the circumstances; but unfor¬ 
tunately, It was founded upon the assumption that they 
would not venture to open the door again. What was his 
discomfiture, when he heard the chain and bolts wthdravm 

retmatrn ® opening. wider and wider! He 

retreated into the comer, step by step* but do 

would, the interposition of his own person prevented its 
being opened to its utmost width. prevented its 

screamed a numerous chorus of treble 

lad/VfTe^^^yablhmeit t 

“cu^fpS half-dres.|ln? mt 
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Of course Mr. Pickwick didn’t say who was there; and 
then the burden of the chorus changed into: *LorM I am 
so frightened*. 

‘Cook,’ said the lady abbess, who took care to be on the 
top stair, the very last of the group—‘Cook, why don’t you 
go a little way into the garden? ’ 

‘Please, ma’am, I don't like,* responded the cook. 

‘Lor’, what a stupid thing that cook is!* said the thirty 
boarders. 

‘Cook,* said the lady abbess, with great dignity; ‘don't 
answer me, if you please. I insist upon your looking into 
the garden immediately.* 

Here the cook began to cry, and the housemaid said it 
was ‘a shame!* for which partisanship she received a 
month's w'aming on the spot. 

‘Do you hear, cook? ’ said the lady abbess, stamping her 

foot impatiently. 

‘Don't you hear your missus, cook?* said the three 

tC^CllCFS 

‘ What an impudent thing that cook is! * said the thirty 
boarders. 

The unfortunate cook, thus strongly urged, advanced a 
step or two, and holding her candle just where it prevented 
her from seeing anything at all, declared there was nothing 
there, and it must have been the wind. The door was just 
going to be closed in consequence, when an inquisitive 
boarder, who had been peeping between the hinges, set up 
a fearful screaming, which called back the cook and the 
housemaid, and all the more adventurous, in no time. 

‘What is the matter with Miss Smithers?* said the lady 
abbess, as the aforesaid Miss Smithers proceeded to go into 

hysterics of four young-lady power. 

'Lor*, Miss Smithers dear,' said the other mne-and- 

twenty boarders 
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'Oh, the man—the man—behind the doorl* screamed 
Miss Smithers. 

The lady abbess no sooner heard this appalling cry, than 
she retreated to her own bedroom, double-locked the door, 
and fainted away comfortably. The boarders, and the 
teachers, and the servants, fell back upon the stairs, and 
upon each other; and never was such a screaming, and 
fainting, and struggling, beheld. In the midst of the 
tumult Mr. Pickwick emerged from his concealment, and 
presented himself amongst them. 

'Ladies—dear ladies,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Oh, he says we’re dear,' cried the oldest and ugliest 
teacher. ' Oh, the wretch!' 

‘Ladies,’ roared Mr. Pickwick, rendered desperate by tiie 
danger of his situation. ‘Hear me. I am no robber. I 
want the lady of the house.’ 

‘Oh, what a ferocious monster!’ screamed another 
teacher. ‘He wants Miss Tomkins.’ 

Here there was a general scream. 

^ Ring the alarm bell, somebody I ’ cried a dozen voices. 

Don’t—don’t,’ shouted Mr. Pickwick. ‘ Look at me. 
Do I look like a robber! My dear ladies—you may bind 
me hand and leg, or lock me up in a closet, if you like. 
Only hear what I have got to say—only hear me.’ 

‘How did you come in our garden?’ faltered the 
housemaid. 


'Call the lady of the house, and I ’ll tell her everything_ 

everything,’ said Mr. Pickwick, exerting his lungs to the 

utmo^pitch. ‘Call her—only be quiet, and call her, and 
you shall hear everything.’ 

Pickwick's appearance, or it 
might have been his manner, or it might have been the 
temptation — irresistible to a female mind —of hearing 
somethmg at present enveloped in mystery, that reduced 
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the more reasonable portion of the establishment (some 
four individuals) to a state of comparative quiet. By 
them it was proposed, as a test of Mr. Pickwick's sincerity, 
that he should immediately submit to personal restraint; 
and that gentleman havdng consented to hold a conference 
with Miss Tomkins, from the interior of a closet in which 
the day boarders hung their bonnets and sandwich-bags, 
he at once stepped into it of his own accord, and was securely 
locked in. This revived the others; and Miss Tomkins 
having been brought to, and brought dowm, the conference 
began. 

'What did you want in my garden, man?' said Miss 
Tomkins, in a faint voice. 

' I came to warn you, that one of your young ladies was 
going to elope to-night,' replied Mr. Pickwick, from the 
interior of the closet. 

'Elope!' exclaimed Miss Tomkins, the three teachers, 
the thirty boarders, and the five servants. ‘Who with?' 

‘Your friend, Mr. Charles FitzMarshall.’ 

* My friend! I don't know any such person.' 

'Well; Mr. Jingle, then.' 

‘I never heard the name in my life.’ 

‘Then, I have been deceived, and deluded,' said Mr. Pick¬ 
wick. ‘ I have been the victim of a conspiracy—a foul and 
base conspiracy. Send to the Angel, my dear ma'am, if 
you don't believe me. Send to the Angel for Mr. Pickwick’s 
man-servant, I implore you, ma’am.' 

'He must be respectable—he keeps a man-servant,' said 
Miss Tomkins to the w'riting and ciphering governess. 

'It's my opinion. Miss Tomkins,’ said the writing and 
ciphering governess, 'that his man-servant keeps him. 1 
think he's a madman. Miss Tomkins, and the other's 
his keeper.' 

'I think you are very right. Miss Gwynn,' responded 
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Miss Tomkins. ‘ Let two of the servants repair to the Angel, 
and let the others remain here, to protect us.' 

So two of the servants were dispatched to the Angel in 
search of Mr. Samuel Weller; and the remaining three 
stopped behind to protect Miss Tomkins, and the three 
teachers, and the thirty boarders. And Mr. Pickwick sat 
down in the closet, beneath a grove of sandwich-bags and 
awaited the return of the messengers, with all the philo¬ 
sophy and fortitude he could summon to his aid. 

An hour and a half elapsed before they came back, and 
when they did come, Mf. Pickwick recognized, in addition 
to the voice of Mr. Samuel Weller, two other voices, the 
tones of which struck familiarly on his ear; but whose thev 
were, he could not for the life of him call to mind 

. 1 conversation ensued. The door was 

stepped out of the closet, and 

presence of the whole establishment of 

.nH ^ and-old Wardle 

and his destined son-in-law, Mr. Trundle' 

Aly dear friend,’ said Mr. Pickwick, running forward 
and grasping Mr. Wardle's hand, 'my dear friend, pray for 

S h frn I am placed. You must have 

that l am dear fellow, 

mat 1 am neither a robber nor a madman.’ 

renlie^d^ ®°ii'"^ n^ ‘ have said so already.’ 

And whoever says, or has said, he is,’ interposed Mr 

Eo ‘hat vhich is not ^h^truth' 

if them^ °u ‘h® contrary, quite the rewerse And 

a d so ? ^"y, n^en on these here premises as has 

ncing proof o them being mistaken, in this here wery 
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room, if these wery respectable ladies 'U have the goodness 
to retire, and order ’em up, one at a time/ Having de¬ 
livered this defiance with great volubility, Mr. Weller struck 
his open palm emphatically with his clenched fist, and 
winked pleasantly on Miss Tomkins: the intensity of whose 
horror at his supposing it within the bounds of possibility 
that there could be any men on the premises of Westgate 
House Establishment for Young Ladies, it is impossible 
to describe. 

Mr. Pickwick’s explanation having already been partially 
made, was soon concluded. But neither in the course of 
his walk home with his friends, nor afterwards when seated 
before a blazing fire at the supper he so much needed, could 
a single observation be drawn from him. He seemed 
bewildered and amazed. Once, and only once, he turned 
round to Mr. Wardle, and said: 

‘ How did you come here ? ’ 

'Trundle and I came down here, for some good shooting 
on the first,’ replied Wardle. ‘We arrived to-night, and 
were astonished to hear from yom* servant that you were 
here too. But I am glad you are,’ said the old fellow, 
slapping him on the back. ‘ I am glad you are. We shall 
have a jovial party on the first, and we '11 give Winkle 

another chance—eh, old boy?’ 

Mr. Pickwick made no reply: he did not even ask s-iter 
his friends at Dingley DeU, and shortly afterwards retired 
for the night, desiring Sam to fetch his candle when he ran^ 

The bell did ring in due course, and Mr. WeUer presented 

himself. 

‘ Sam,' said Mr. Pickwick, looking out from under the 

bedclothes. 

^ Sir ^ ssicl Mr« Wdlcr. 

Mr. Pickwick paused, and Mr. Weller snuffed the candle. 

‘ Sam/said Mr.Pickwick again,as if with a desperate effort. 
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*Sir,’ said Mr. Weller, once more. 

‘Where is that Trotter? ' 

'Job, sir? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Gone, sir.’ 

‘With his master, I suppose? * 

‘Friend or master, or whatever he is, he’s gone witli 
replied Mr. Weller. ‘There's a pair on 'em, sir.’ 

‘Jingle suspected my design, and set that fellow on you, 
with this story, I suppose? ’ said Mr. Pickwick, half choking. 

‘Just that, sir,’ replied Mr. Weller. 

‘ It was all false, of course ? ’ 

All, sir,’ replied Mr. Weller. ‘Reg'lar do, sir; artful 
dodge.’ 

‘ I don’t think he ’ll escape us quite so easily the next 
time, Sam?’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘I don’t think he will, sir.’ 

AA^eneyer I meet that Jingle again, wherever it is,’ said 
Mr. Pickwick, raising himself in bed, and indenting his 
piUow with a tremendous blow, ‘ I '11 inflict personal 
chastisement on him, in addition to the exposure he so 
nchly merits. I will, or my name is not Pickwick.' 

‘And vhenever I catches hold o’ that there melan-chollv 
ch^ with the black hair,' said Sam, ‘if I don’t bring some 
real water into his eyes, for once in a way, my name an’L 
AAeller. Good night, sirl’ ■ 


22. Mr. Pickwick Writes a Story 

a constitution of Mr. Pickwick, though able to sustain 
a very considerable amount of exertion and fatigue was 
ot proof against such a combination of attacks as he had 
undergone on the memorable night, recorded in the last 
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chapter. The process of being washed in the night air, 
and rough-dned in a closet, is as dangerous as it is peculiar. 
Mr. Pickwick was laid up with an attack of rheumatism. 

But although the bodily powers of the great man were 
thus impaired, his mental energies retained their pristine 
vigour. His spirits were elastic; his good humour was 
restored. Even the vexation consequent upon his recent 
adventure had vanished from his mind; and he could join in 
the hearty laughter which any allusion to it excited in Mr. 
Wardle, without anger and without embarrassment. Nay, 
more. During the two days Mr. Pickwick was confined to 
his bed, Sam was his constant attendant. On the first, he 
endeavoured to amuse his master by anecdote and conversa¬ 
tion; on the second, Mr. Pickwick demanded his writing- 
desk, and pen and ink, and was deeply engaged during the 
whole day. On the third, being able to sit up in his bed¬ 
chamber, he dispatched his valet with a message to Mr. 
Wardle and Mr. Trundle, intimating that if they would 
take thek wine there, that evening, they would greatly 
oblige him. The invitation was most willingly accepted; 
and when they were seated over their wine, Mr. Pickwick 
with sundry blushes produced the following little tale, as 
having been 'edited' by himself, during his recent indis¬ 
position, from his notes of Mr. Weller's unsophisticated 
recital. 


THE PARISH CLERK 

A Tale of True Love . . . 

[A short story follows here; but we will not quote it as it is so very 
obviously dragged in by Dickens, quite shamelessly, into the middle 
of the text, and is not really a ‘Pickwickian* story at all. There 
are several other stories in the book—all dragged in, and yet not 
spoiling the whole. It is as if Dickens with extraordinary skill 
were showing what he could do.] 
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23. Mr. Pickwick Receives a Solicitor’s Letter 

'What have you there, Sam?' 

'Called at the Post-office just now, and found this here 
letter, as has laid there for two days/ replied Mr. W'cller. 
'It's sealed with a vafer, and directed in round hand.' 

'I don't know this hand,' said Mr. Pickwick, opening the 
letter. ‘Mercy on us; what's this? It must be a jest; it 
—it—can’t be true.' 

'What's the matter? ’ was the general inquiry. 

Nobody dead, is there?' said Wardle, alarmed at the 
horror in Mr. Pickwick's countenance. 

Mr. Pickwick made no reply, but, pushing the letter across 
the table, and desiring Mr. Tupman to read it aloud, fell 
back in his chair with a look of vacant astonishment quite 
alarming to behold. 

Mr. Tupman, with a trembling voice, read the letter, of 
which the following is a copy: 

Freeman s Court, Cornhill, August zSth, 1830. 

Bardell against Pickwick. 

Sir, 

Having been instructed by Mrs. Martha Bardell to com¬ 
mence an action against you for a breach of promise of 
marriage, for which the plaintiff lays her damages at fifteen 
hundred pounds, we beg to inform you that a writ has been 
issued against you in this suit in the Court of Common 
t'leas : and request to know, by return of post, the name of 
your attorney in London, who will accept service thereof. 

We are. Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

Dodson and Fogg. 


Mr. Samuel Pickwick. 
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There was something so impressive in the mute astonish¬ 
ment with which each man regarded his neighbour, and 
every man regarded Mr. Pickwick, that all seemed afraid 
to speak. The silence was at length broken by Mr. Tupman. 

‘Dodson and Fogg,’ he repeated mechanically. 

‘Bardell and Pickwick,’ said Mr. Snodgrass, musing. 

‘Peace of mind and happiness of confiding females,’ 
murmured Mr. Winkle, with an air of abstraction. 

‘ It’s a conspiracy,’ said Mr. Pickwick, at length recover¬ 
ing the power of speech; ‘a base conspiracy between these 
two grasping attorneys, Dodson and Fogg. Mrs. Bardell 
would never do it—she hasn’t the heart to do it—she 
hasn’t the case to do it. Ridiculous—ridiculous.’ 

‘Of her heart’, said Wardle, with a smile, ‘you should 
certainly be the best judge. I don’t wish to discourage you, 
but I should certainly say that, of her case, Dodson and 
Fogg are far better judges than any of us can be.’ 

‘ It’s a vile attempt to extort money,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘I hope it is,’ said Wardle, with a short, dry cough. 

‘ Who ever heard me address her in any way but that in 
which a lodger would address his landlady ? ’ continued 
Mr. Pickwick, with great vehemence, ‘Who ever saw me 
with her? Not even my friends here-’ 

‘Except on one occasion,’ said Mr. Tupman. 

Mr. Pickwick changed colour. 

‘Ah,’ said Mr. Wardle. ‘Well, that’s important. There 
was nothing suspicious then, I suppose? ’ 

Mr. Tupman glanced timidly at his leader. ‘Why, said 

he, ‘there was nothing suspicious; but—I don’t know how 
it happened, mind—she certainly was reclining in his arms.' 

‘Gracious powers!’ ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, as the 
recollection of the scene in question struck forcibly upon 
him;' what a dreadful instance of the force of circumstances 1 

So she was—so she was.’ 
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*And our friend was soothing her anguish/ said Mr. 
Winkle, rather maliciously. 

'So I was,' said Mr. Pickwick. ‘I won’t deny it. So 
I was.' 

‘Hallo!’ said Wardle; ‘for a case in which there's 
nothing suspicious, this looks rather queer—eh, Pickwick? 
Ah, sly dog—sly dog!' and he laughed till the glasses on 
the sideboard rang again. 

‘What a dreadful conjunction of appearances! ’ exclaimed 
Mr. Pickwick, resting his chin upon his hands. ‘Winkle 
—Tupman—I beg your pardon for the observations I made 
just now. We are all the victims of circumstances, and I 
the greatest.' With this apology Mr. Pickwick buried his 
head in his hands, and ruminated; while Wardle measured 
out a regular circle of nods and winks, addressed tq the 
other members of the company. 

‘ I '11 have it explained, though,’ said Mr. Pickwick, raising 
his head and hammering the table. ‘ I ’ll see this Dodson 
and Jt’Ogg! I '11 go to London to-morrow.' 

'Not to-morrow.’ said Wardle; ‘you 're too lame.’ 

‘Well, then, next day.' 

' Next day is the first of September, and you 're pledged 

to ride out with us, as far as Sir Geoffrey Manning’s grounds. 

at all events, and to meet us at lunch, if you don’t take 
the field.' 

‘Well, then, the day after.' said Mr. Pickwick; ‘Thursday 
—Sam!' ^ 

‘Sir,’ replied Mr. Weller. 

‘Take two places outside to London, on Thursday morn¬ 
ing, for yourself and me.' 

‘ Wery w'eU, sir,' 

Mr. Weller left the room, and departed slowly on his 
errand, with his hands in his pockets, and his eyes fixed on 
the ground. 
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‘ Rum feller, the hemperor,* said Mr. WeUer as he walked 
slowly up the street. ‘Think o* his making up to that ere 
Mrs. Bardell—vith a little boy, tool Always the vay vith 
these here old *uns hows’ever, as is such steady goers to look 
at. I didn't think he'd ha’ done it, though—I didn't think 
he'd ha' done it!' Moralizing in this strain, Mr. Samuel 
Weller bent his steps towards the booking-office. 


24. Mr. Pickwick Joins a Shooting Party 

The birds, who, happily for their own peace of mind and 
personal comfort, w'ere in blissful ignorance of the prepara¬ 
tions which had been making to astonish them on the first 
of September, hailed it, no doubt, as one of the pleasantest 
rnomings they had seen that season. Many a young 
partridge who strutted complacently among the stubble, 
with all the finicking coxcombry of youth, and many an 
older one who watched his levity out of his little round eye, 
with the contemptuous air of a bird of wisdom and experi¬ 
ence, alike unconscious of their approaching doom, basked 
in the fresh morning air with lively and blithesome feelings, 
and a few hours afterwards were laid low upon the earth. 
But we grow affecting: let us proceed. 

In plain commonplace matter-of-fact, then, it was a fine 
morning—so fine that you would scarcely have believed 
that the few months of an English summer had yet flown 
by. Hedges, fields, and trees, hill and moorland, presented 
to the eye their ever-var 3 dng shades of deep rich green; 
scarce a leaf had fallen, scarce a sprinkle of yellow mingled 
with the hues of summer, warned you that autumn had 
begun. The sky was cloudless, the sun shone out bright 
and warm; the songs of birds, and hum of myriads of 
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summer insects, filled the air; and the cottage gardens, 
crowded with flowers of every rich and beautiful tint, 
sparkled, in the heavy dew, like beds of glittering jewels. 
Everything bore the stamp of summer, and none of its 
beautiful colours had yet faded from the dye. 

Such was the morning, when an open carriage, in which 
were three Pickwickians (Mr. Snodgrass having preferred 
to remain at home), Mr. Wardle, and Mr. Trundle, with 
Sam Weller on the box beside the driver, pulled up by a 
gate at the roadside, before which stood a tall, raw-boned 
gamekeeper, and a half-booted, leather-legginged boy: each 
bearing a bag of capacious dimensions, and accompanied 
by a brace of pointers. 

‘ I .say,’ whispered Mr. Winkle to Wardle, as the man let 
down the steps, ‘ they don’t suppose we ’re going to kill 
game enough to fill those bags, do they?' 

^‘Fill them!' exclaimed old Wardle. ‘Bless you, yes! 

You shall fill one, and I the other; and when we ’ve done 

with them, the pockets of our shooting jackets will hold as 
much more.' .' v 

Mr. Winkle dismounted without saying anything in repiv 

to this observation; but he thought within himself that if 

the party remained in the open air until he had fiilcd one 

of the bap, they stood a considerable chance of catching 
colds in their heads. ^ 


o'd gir'; down, Daph, down,’ said 

oUouS.'m'SLV-'’' 

1 taU gamekeeper replied in the affirmative and 

looked With some surprise from Mr. Winkle, who was 
his gm as if he wished his coat pocket to save him 

holrl trigger, to Mr. Tupman. who was 

holding his as if he were afraid of it—as there is no earthiv 
reason to doubt he really was. ^ 
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‘ My friends are not much in the way of this sort of thing 
yet, Martin,* said Wardle, noticing the look. ‘Live and 
learn, you know. They '11 be good shots one of these days. 
I beg my friend Winkle's pardon, though; he has had some 
practice.' 

Mr. Winkle smiled feebly over his blue neckerchief in 
acknowledgment of the compliment, and got himself so 
mysteriously entangled with his gun, in his modest con¬ 
fusion, that if the piece had been loaded, he must inevitably 
have shot himself dead upon the spot. 

‘ You mustn’t handle your piece in that 'ere way when 
you come to have the charge in it, sir,' said the tall game- 
keeper, gruffly, ‘or I'm damned if you won't make cold 
meat of some on us.' 

Mr. Winkle, thus admonished, abruptly altered its 
position, and in so doing, contrived to bring the barrel into 
pretty sharp contact with Mr. Weller’s head. 

‘Hallo!’ said Sam, picking up his hat, which had been 
knocked off. and rubbing his temple. 'Hallo, sir! if you 
comes it this vay, you ’ll fill one o’ them bags, and some¬ 
thing to spare, at one fire.’ , , , v *1 ^ 

Here the leather-legginged boy laughed very heartily, and 
then tried to look as if it was somebody else, whereat Mr. 

Winkle frowned majestically. 

‘ Where did you tell the boy to meet us with the snack, 

Martin ?'inquired Wardle. , , , - » 

‘Side of One-tree Hill, at-twelve o clock, sir. 

‘That's not Sir Geoffrey’s land, is it? ’ td u ■ - 

‘No sir' but it's close by it. It s Captain Boldwig s 

land; but there 'U be nobody to interrupt us. and there s a 
fine bit of turf there.' 

‘Very well.' said old Wardle. ‘Now the sooner we re 
off the better. Will you join us at twelve, then. Pickwick? 

Mr. Pickwick was particularly desirous to view the sport. 
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the more especially as he was rather anxious in respect of 
Mr. Winkles life and limbs. On so inviting a morning 
too. it was very tantalizing to turn back, and leave his 
friends to enjoy themselves. It was, therefore, with a very 
rueful air that he replied: 

‘Why, I suppose I must.' 

Ant the gentleman a shot, sir?' inquired the lone 
gamekeeper. ® 

‘No/ replied Wardle; 'and he's lame besides ' 

^uch like to go.’ said Mr. Pickwick, 'very 

IJere was a short pause of commiseration 
There's a barrow t’other side the hedge/ said the boy. 
If the gentleman s servant would wheel along the paths he 

'The vyery thing' said Mr. Weller, who was a party 
nterested, inasmuch as he ardently longed to see the sport 

in a mSe!’'"*■ ; I 'll h.v. K, 

But here a difficulty arose. The long gamekeener 

resolutely protested against the introduction fnto a sSotfng 

party of a gentleman in a barrow, as a gross violation of aU 
established rules and precedents. ^ violation of aU 

It was a great objection, but not an insurmountable one 
he gamekeeper having been coaxed and fee'd and having 
moreover, eased his mind by ' punching' the hLd of th^^ 
inventive youth who had first suggested the me of It 
machine, Mr. Pickwick was placed in it and off fh 

m p £"■“ '"u' “■"* th" wave's 

aciS'fto r.;’ Sid. ““k SO* kail 
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‘ What *s the matter now?' said Wardle. 

I won’t suffer this barrow to be moved another step/ 
said Mr. Pickwick, resolutely, * unless Winkle carries that 
gun of his in a different manner.’ 

' How am I to carry it ? ’ said the wretched Winkle. 

‘Carry it with the muzzle to the ground/ replied Mr. 
Pickwick. 

‘It's so unsportsmanlike,’ reasoned Winkle. 

‘I don’t care whether it's unsportsmanlike or not,' 
replied Mr. Pickwick; ‘ I am not going to be shot in a wheel¬ 
barrow. for the sake of appearances, to please anybody.’ 

‘ I know the gentleman '11 put that 'ere charge into some¬ 
body afore he's done,’ growled the long man. 

‘Well, well—I don’t mind,’ said poor Winkle, turning his 
gun-stock uppermost—‘there.’ 

‘Anythin' for a quiet life,' said Mr. Weller; and on they 
went again. 

‘ Stop! ’ said Mr. Pickwick, after they had gone a few 
yards farther. 

‘What now? ' said Wardle. 

‘That gun of Tiipman’s is not safe: I know it isn't,' said 
Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Eh? What! not safe?' said Mr. Tupman, in a tone of 
great alarm. 

‘Not as you are carrying it,' said Mr. Pickwick. ‘I am 
very sorry to make any further objection, but I cannot 
consent to go on, unless you carry it as Winkle does his.' 

‘I think you had better, sir,' said the long gamekeeper, 
‘or you 're quite as likely to lodge the charge in yourself as 
in anything else.' 

Mr. Tupman, with the most obliging haste, placed his 
piece in the position required, and the party moved on 
again; the two amateurs marching with reversed arms, like 
a couple of privates at a royal funeral. 
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The dogs suddenly came to a dead stop, and the party, 
advancing stealthily a single pace, stopped too. 

'What’s the matter with tiie dogs' legs? ’ whispered Mr. 
Winkle. ‘How queer they Te standing.' 

‘Hush, can’t you?' replied Wardle, softly. 'Don’t you 
see they 're making a point ?' 

Making a point!' said Mr. Winkle, staring about him, 
as if he expected to discover some particular beauty in the 
landscape, which the sagacious animals were calling special 
attention to. ‘Making a point! What are they pointing 

dit ? 


' Keep your eyes open,' said Wardle, not heeding the 
question in the excitement of the moment. ‘Now then.' 

There was a sharp wliirring noise, that made Mr. Winkle 
Start back as if he had been shot himself. Bang ban" 

vycnt a couple of guns—the smoke swept quickly awav over 
the field, and curled into the air. 


‘Where are they?' said Mr. Winkle, in a state of the 
highest excitement, turning round and round in all direc¬ 
tions. Where are they? Tell me when to fire. Where 
are thej'—where are they?' 

‘Where are they?’ said Wardle, taking up a brace of 

birds which the dogs had deposited at his feet ‘Whv 
here they are.' ‘ 


;No, no; I rncan the others,' said the bewildered Winkle 

reloSmrhrs^gum- 

■ We shall very likely be up with another covey in five 
minutes, said the long gamekeeper. 'If the gentleman 

Ha! ha! ha I’ roared Mr. Weller 
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‘Sir/ 

‘Don’t laugh.’ 

‘Certainly not, sir.’ So, by way of indemnification, 
Mr. Weller contorted his features from behind the wheel¬ 
barrow, for the exclusive amusement of the boy with the 
leggings, who thereupon burst into a boisterous laugh, 
and was summarily cuffed by the long gamekeeper, who 
wanted a pretext for turning round, to hide his own 
merriment. 

‘Bravo, old fellow!' said Wardle to Mr. Tupman; ‘you 
fired that time, at all events.' 

‘Oh yes,’ replied Mr. Tupman, with conscious pride. 
‘I let it off.’ 

‘ Well done. You ’ll hit something next time, if you look 
sharp. Very easy, ain’t it? ' 

‘Yes, it's very easy,’ said Mr. Tupman. ‘How it hurts 
one's shoulder, though. It nearly knocked me backwards. 
I had no idea these small firearms kicked so.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the old gentleman, smiling; ‘you '11 get used 
to it in time. Now then—all ready—all right with the 
barrow there ? ’ 

‘All right, sir,’ replied Mr. Weller. 

‘Come along, then.’ 

‘Hold hard, sir,' said Sam, raising the barrow. 

‘Aye, aye,’ replied Mr. Pickwick; and on they went, as 

briskly as need be. , ■ u j 

‘Keep that barrow back now,’ cried Wardle when it had 

been hoisted over a stile into another field, and Mr. Pickwick 

had. been deposited in it once more. 

‘All right, sir,’ replied Mr. Weller, pausing. 

‘Now, Winkle,’ said the old gentleman, ‘follow me softly, 

and don’t be too late this time.’ . • . 

‘Never fear,’ said Mr. Winkle. ‘Are they pointing? 

‘No, no; not now. Quietly now. quietly.’ On they crept. 
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and very quietly they would have advanced, if Mr. Winlde, 
in the performance of some very intricate evolutions with 
his gun, had not accidentally fired, at the most critical 
moment, over the boy's head, exactly in the very spot where 
the tall man’s brains would have been, had he been there 
instead. 

‘Why, what on earth* did you do that for?' said old 
Wardle, as the birds flew unharmed away. 

‘I never saw such a gun in my life,’ replied poor Mr. 
Winkle, looking at the lock, as if that would do any good. 
‘ It goes off of its own accord. It will do it.' 

Will do it! ’ echoed Wardle, with something of irritation 
in his manner. ‘I wish it would kill something of its own 
accord.' 


It '11 do that afore long, sir,' observed the tall man, in 
a low, prophetic voice. 

■What do you mean by that observation, sir?' inquired 
Mr. Winkle, angrily. 

'Never mind, sir, never mind,’ replied the long game- 
keeper; ‘I 've no family myself, sir; and this here boy's 
mother will get something handsome from Sir Geoffrey if 
he s killed on his land. Load again, sir, load again ’ ’ 
Take away his gun,' cried Mr. Pickwick from the barrow 
horror-stneken at the long man’s dark insinuations: 
lake away his gun, do you hear, somebody?’ 

Nobody, however, volunteered to obey the command • 
and Mr. \\ inkle, after darting a rebeUious glance at Mr’ 

fhe^ms^t^’ proceeded rawards with 

We are bound, on the authority of Mr. Pickwick 
state, that Mr. Tupman’s mode of proceeding evinced’ far 

rvtr »y 

mr. winiae. btiU, this by no means detracts 

great authority of the latter gentleman, on all matters 
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connected with the field; because, as Mr. Pickwick beauti¬ 


fully observes, it has somehow or other happened, from 
time immemorial, that many of the best and ablest philo¬ 
sophers, who have been perfect lights of science in matters 
of theory, have been wholly unable to reduce them to 
practice. 

Mr. Tupman's process, like many of our most sublime 
discoveries, was extremely simple. With the quickness 
and penetration of a man ofgenius, he had at once observed 
that the two great points to be attained were—first, to 
discharge his piece without injury to himself, and, secondly, 
to do so witliout danger to the bystanders;—obviously, 
the best thing to do after surmounting the difficulty of 
firing at all, was to shut his eyes firmly, and fire into 
the air. 

On one occasion, after performing this feat, Mr. Tupman, 
on opening his eyes, beheld a plump partridge in the act of 
falling wounded to the ground. He was on the point of 
congratulating Mr. Wardle on his invariable success, when 
that gentleman advanced towards him, and grasped him 
warmly by the hand. 

‘Tupman,' said the old gentleman. *you singled out that 

particular bird ?' 

‘No,* said Mr. Tupman—'no.' 

‘You did,’ said Wardle. 'I saw you do it—I observed 
you pick him out—I noticed you, as you raised your piece to 
take aim; and I will say this, that the best shot m existence 
could not have done it more beautifully. You are an older 
hand at this, than I thought you, Tupman; you have been 


out before.' , 

It was in.vain for Mr. Tupman to protest, with a smile ot 

self-denial, that he never had. The very smile was taken as 

levidence to the contrary; and from that time forth his 

reputation was established. It is not the only reputation 
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that has been acquired as easily, nor are such fortunate 
circumstances confined to partridge-shooting. 

Meanwhile, Mr. \\'inkle flashed, and blazed, and smokc^l 
away, without producing any material results worthy of 
being noted down; sometimes expending his charge in 
mid-air, and at others sending it skimming along so near 
the surface of the ground as to place the lives of the two 
dogs on a rather uncertain and precarious tenure. As a 
display of fancy shooting, it was extremely varied and 
curious; as an exhibition of firing with any precise object, 
it was, upon the whole, perhaps a failure.' It is an estab¬ 
lished axiom, that 'every bullet has its billet’. If it apply 
in an equal degree to shot, those of Mr. Winkle were unfor¬ 
tunate foundlings, deprived of their natura,! rights, cast 
loose upon the world, and billeted nowhere. 

‘Well.; said Wardle. walking up to the side of the barrow 
and wiping the streams of perspiration from his jollv red 
face; smoking day. isn’t it ? ’ 

'It is, indeed,' replied Mr. Pickwick. 'The sun is 


"VVhy,’ said the old gentleman, ‘pretty hot. It's past 

tw^h'e, though. \ ou see that green hill there ? ’ ^ 

Certainly. 

thlr ’“nch; and, by Jove 

Sam, wheel ^ ^ow, then, 

‘Hold on, sir,’ said Mr. WeUer invifforated n 

prospect of refreshments. ‘ Out of the vav vnnn„^ ‘'® 

If you walley my pr®cious life don't u%et me‘'fs^ the 

gen 1 m n said to the driver ven the-., T . 

.0 Tyb„„.. A„, ,uicb.„4I" Jb'a";™; 'Z. 
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Weller wheeled his master nimbly to the green hill, shot him 
dexterously out by the very side of the basket, and proceeded 
to unpack it with the utmost dispatch. 

'Weal pie/ said Mr. Weller, soliloquizing, as he arranged 
the eatables on the grass. 'Wery good thing is weal pie, 
when you know the lady as made it, and is quite sure it 
ain t kittens: and arter all though, where's the odds, when 
they 're so like weal that the wery piemen themselves don’t 
know the difference? ’ 

'Don’t they, Sam?’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Not they, sir,’ replied Mr. Weller, touching his hat. 

' I lodged in the same house vith a pieman once, sir, and 
a wery nice man be was—reg'lar clever chap, too—make 
pies out o’ anything, he could. "What a number o’ cats 
you keep, Mr. Brooks,’’ says I, when I'd got intimate 
with him. "Ah,” says he, "I do—a good many,” says he. 
"You must be wery fond o' cats,” says I. "Other people 
is,” says he, a winkin' at me; ‘‘they an’t in season till the 
winter though,” says he. " Not in season!” says I. "No,” 
says he, "fruits is in, cats is out.” "Why, what do you 
mean ? ” says I. " Mean ? ” says he. " That I ’ll never be a 
party to the combination o’ the butchers, to keep up the 
prices o' meat,” says he. "Mr. Weller,” says he, a squeez¬ 
ing my hand wery hard, and vispering in my ear—"don't 
mention this here agin—but it’s the seasonin' as does it. 
They’re all made o’ them noble animals,” says he, a 
pointin’ to a wery nice little tabby kitten, "and I seasons 
’em for beef-steak, weal, or kidney, 'cordin’ to the demand. 
And more than that,” says he, "I can make a weal a beef¬ 
steak, or a beef-steak a kidney, or any one on 'em a mutton, 
at a minute’s notice, just as the market changes, and 
appetites wary! ” ’ 

‘He must have been a very ingenious young man, that, 
Sam,’ said Mr. Pickwick, with a slight shudder. 
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'Just was, sir/ replied Mr. Weller, continuing his occu¬ 
pation of emptying the basket, 'and the pies was beautiful. 
Tongue: well that's a wery good thing when it an’t a 
woman’s. Bread—knuckle o' ham, reg'lar picter—cold 
beef in slices, wery good. Wliat’s in them stone jars, 
young touch-and-go?’ 

Beer in this one,’ replied the boy, taking from his 
shoulder a couple of large stone bottles, fastened together 
by a leathern strap—'cold punch in t'other.’ 

‘And a wery good notion of a lunch it is, take it alto¬ 
gether, said Mr. Weller, surveying his arrangements of the 
repast wath great satisfaction. ' Now, gen'l'm’n, " fall on ”, as 
the English said to the French when they fixed bagginets ’ 

• ,, second invitation to induce the party to 

yield full justice to the meal; and as little pressing did it 

induce Mr. Weller, the long gamekeeper, and the 
two boys, to station themselves on the grass, at a little 
^stance, and do good execution upon a decent proportion 

t^he^^o^n ""i 1 ? afforded a pleasant shelter to 

he group and a rich prospect of arable and meadow land 

intersected with luxuriant hedges, and richly ornamented 

with wood, lay spread out before them. 

PickiiL'"the''S^'^r\^°’‘°''®^'^ delightful!' said Mr. 

m expressive countenance was 

rapidly peeling off, with exposure to the sun. 

punfh r “■ °“* "'“’I"- ■ ■ « 

to the sincerity of the reply ^ testimony 

men, continued Mr Pickwick ° gentle- 

< 1 .. jar. 
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The toast was drunk with loud acclamations. 

‘I '11 tell you what I shall do, to get up my shooting 
again,' said Mr. Winkle, who was eating bread and ham 
whth a pocket-knife. ' I '11 put a stuffed partridge on the 
top of a post, and practise at it, beginning at a short 
distance, and lengthening it by degrees. I understand it's 
capital practice.^ 

‘I know a gen'l'man, sir,' said Mr. Weller, ‘as did that, 
and begun at two yards; but he never tried it on agin; for 
he blowed the bird right clean away at the first fire, and 
nobody ever seed a feather on him arterwards.' 

'Sam,' said Mr. Pickwick. 

'Sir,' replied Mr. Weller. 

' Have the goodness to reserve your anecdotes till they 
are called for.’ 

‘ Cert’nly, sir.' 

Here Mr. Weller winked the eye which was not concealed 
by the beer-can he was raising to his lips with such exquisite¬ 
ness, that the two boys went into spontaneous convulsions, 
and even the long man condescended to smile. 

'Well that certainly is most capital cold punch,' said 
j\Ir. Pickwick, looking earnestly at the stone bottle; ‘and 
the day is extremely warm, and—Tupman, my dear friend, 
a glass of punch ? ' 

‘With the greatest delight,' replied Mr. Tupman; and 
having drunk that glass, Mr. Pickwick took another, just 
to see whether there was any orange peel in the punch, 
because orange peel always disagreed with him; and finding 
that there was not, Mr. Pickwick took another glass to the 
health of their absent friend, and then felt himself impera¬ 
tively called upon to propose another in honour of the 

punch-compounder, unknown. 

This constant succession of glasses produced considerable 
effect upon Mr. Pickwick; his countenance beamed with the 
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most sunny smiles, laughter played around his lips, and 
good-humoured merriment twinkled in his eye. Yielding 
by degrees to the influence of the exciting liquid, rendered 
more so by the heat, Mr. Pickwick expressed a strong desire 
to recollect a song which he had heard in his infancy, and 
the attempt proving abortive, sought to stimulate his 
mernoi-y with more glasses of punch, which appeared to 
have quite a contrary effect; for, from forgetting the words 
of the song, he began to forget how to articulate any words 
at all; and finally, after rising to his legs to address the 

company in an eloquent speech, he fell into the barrow, and 
fast asleep, simultaneously. 

The basket having been repacked, and it being found 
perfectly impossible to awaken Mr. Pickwick from his 
torpor, some discussion took place whether it would be 
better for Mr. Weller to wheel his master back again or 
to leave him where he was, until they should all be ready 
to return. The latter course was at length decided on- 
£md as the further expedition was not to exceed an hour's 
duration, and as Mr. Weller begged very hard to be one of 

in determined to leave Mr. Pickwick asleep 

n the barrow, and to call for him on their return. So away 

S tiirshade."'™® comfortably 

1 hat Mr Pickwick would have continued to snore in the 

until the shades of evening had fallen on the landscane’ 
there appears no reasonable cause to doubt - always sun’ 
posing that he had been suffered to remain there inYeac? 

to walk about hi. property, did it'i„ compa.,^ wllE .Tb!i5ll 
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rattan stick with a brass ferrule, and a gardener and sub¬ 
gardener with meek faces, to whom (the gardeners, not the 
stick).Captain Bold\vig gave his orders with all due grandeur 
and ferocity: for Captain Boldwig’s wife’s sister had 
married a marquis, and the captain's house was a villa, 
and his land ‘grounds’, and it was all very high, and 
mighty, and great. Mr. Pickwick had not been asleep half 
an hour when little Captain Boldwig, followed by the two 
gardeners, came striding along as fast as his size and 
importance would let him; and when he came near the oak 
tree. Captain Boldwig paused, and drew a long breath, and 
looked at the prospect as if he thought the prospect ought 
to be highly gratified at having him to take notice of it; 
and then he struck the ground emphatically with his stick, 
and summoned the head-gardener. 

‘Hunt,’ said Captain Boldwig. 

‘Yes, sir,' said the gardener. 

‘ Roll this place to-morrow morning—do you hear, 
Hunt?' 

‘Yes, sir.' 

‘And take care that you keep me this place in good order 
—do you hear. Hunt ?' 

‘ Yes, sir.' 

‘ And remind me to have a board done about trespassers, 
and spring guns, and all that sort of thing, to keep the 
common people out. Do you hear. Hunt; do you hear? 

‘I '11 not forget it, sir.' 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the other man, advancing, 
with his hand to his hat. 

'Well, Wilkins, what's the matter with you? said 

Captain Boldwig. . , , t 

‘I beg your pardon, sir—but I think there have been 

trespassers here to-day.' 

‘Ha!' said the captain, scowling around him. 
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'Yes, sir—they have been dining here, I think, sir/ 
'Why, confound their audacity, so they have/ said 
Captain Boldwig, as the crumbs and fragments that were 
strewn upon the grass met his eye. 'They have actually 
been devouring their food here. I wish I had the vaga¬ 
bonds here!’ said the captain, clenching the thick stick. 

'I wish I had the vagabonds here,' said the captain 
wrathfully. 

‘Beg your pardon, sir,’ said Wilkins, ‘but-’ 

‘But what? Eh?’ roared the captain; and foUowing 
the timid glance of Wilkins, his eyes encountered the 
wheelbarrow and Mr. Pickwick. 

' Who are you, you rascal? ’ said the captain, administer¬ 
ing several pokes to Mr. Pickwick’s body with the thick 
Stick. What s your name?’ 

'Cold punch,’ murmured Mr. Pickwick, as he sank to 
Sleep again. 

‘What?’ demanded Captain Boldwig 

No reply. 

; What did he say his name was? ’ asked the captain 

Punch, I think, sir, replied Wilkins ^ 

‘ ""P^dence, that’s his confounded impu¬ 
dence, said_Captain Boldwig. ‘He ‘s only feigning to^be 

dr^nk ■" he’’s captain, in a high passion. ^‘He\ 

WilWns. whil‘hi,^"‘"“I X™ away, 

i:re"5taMl;y" ' "" “■ "'ilkins, with 

.■JS?:!vSrs£.tid‘‘S 

said the captain. 

Wilkins stopped accordingly 
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comes to himself. He shall not bully me' he shall not 
bully me. Wheel him away.' 

Away Mr. Pickwick was wheeled in compliance with 
this imperious mandate; and the great Captain Boldwig, 
swelling with indignation, proceeded on his walk. 

Inexpressible was the astonishment of the little party 
when they returned, to find that Mr, Pickwick had dis¬ 
appeared, and taken the wheelbarrow with him. It was 
the most mysterious and unaccountable thing that was ever 
heard of. For a lame man to have got upon his legs 
without any previous notice, and walked off, would have 
been most extraordinary; but when it came to his wheeling 
a heavy barrow before him, by way of amusement, it grew 
positively miraculous. They searched every nook and 
comer round, together and separately: they shouted, 
whistled, laughed, called—and all with the same result. 
Mr. Pickwick was not to be found. After some hours of 
fruitless search, they arrived at the unwelcome conclusion 
that they must go home without him. 

Meanwhile Mr. Pickwick had been wheeled to the Pound, 
and safely deposited therein, fast asleep in the wheel¬ 
barrow, to the immeasurable delight and satisfaction, not 
only of all the boys in the village, but three-fourths of the 
whole population, who had gathered round in expectation 
of his waking. If their most intense gratification had been 
excited by seeing him wheeled in, how many hundredfold 
was their joy increased when, after a few indistinct cries of 
' Sam!' he sat up in the barrow, and gazed with indescrib¬ 
able astonishment on the faces before him. 

A general shout was of course the signal of his having 
woke up; and his involuntary inquiry of: ‘What’s the 
matter?’ occasioned another, louder than the first, if 
possible. 

‘ Here’s a game! ’ roared the populace. 
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‘Where am I?’ exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

‘In the Pound,’ replied the mob. 

'How came I here? What was I doing? Where was I 
brought from? ’ 

‘Boldwig! Captain Boldwigl’ was the only reply. 

‘Let me out,’ cried Mr. Pickwick. 'Where's my 
serv'ant? Where are my friends?' 

'You an’t got no friends. Hurrah!' Then there came 

a turnip, then a potato, and then an egg: with a few 

other little tokens of the playful disposition of the many- 
headed. 

How long this scene might have lasted, or how much 
Mi. I jckwick might have suffered, no one can tell, had not 
a carnage, which was driving swiftly by, suddenly pulled 
up, from whence there descended old Wardle and Sam 
Weller the former of whom, in far less time than it takes 
to write It, if not to read it, had made his way to Mr. Pick¬ 
wick s side, and placed him in the vehicle, just as the latter 

Run to the Justice's!' cried a dozen voices, 
h, run avay ’ said Mr. W^eller, jumping up on the box 

Give my compliments-Mr. Veller’s complin?ents-L the 

Jus ice. and tell him I Ve spiled his beadle, and that i? 

ina * pTh - r, 

for ' fL^e'l^r'onmenr a^LTrsTaptl 

directly I get to London,’ said Mr. Pickwick L so^n Lttlf’ 
caiTiage turned out of the town. ’ 

;\\'e were trespassing, it seems,’ said Wardle 

;No. you woA’t.’ said » bring the action.’ 

1 will, by ’ but as there was a hunlorous expression 
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in Wardle’s face, Mr. Pickwick checked himself, and said: 

Wliy not?* 

'Because,* said old Wardle, half-bursting with laughter, 
* because they might turn round on some of us, and say we 
had taken too much cold punch.’ 

Do what he would, a smile would come into Mr. Pick¬ 
wick's face; the smile extended into a laugh; the laugh into 
a roar; the roar became general. So, to keep up their good 
humour, they stopped at the first roadside tavern they came 
to, and ordered a glass of brandy and water all round, with 
a magnum of extra strength for Mr. Samuel Weller, j 


25. Mr. Pickwick Calls on Messrs. Dodson and Fogg 

In the ground-floor front of a dingy house, at the very 
farthest end of Freeman’s Court, Comhill, sat the four 
clerks of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, two of his Majesty’s 
Attorneys of the Courts of King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas at Westminster, and solicitors of the High Court of 
Chancery: the aforesaid clerks catching as favourable 
glimpses of Heaven's light and Heaven's sun, in the course 
of their daily labours, as a man might hope to do, were he 
placed at the bottom of a reasonably deep well; and,without 
the opportunity of perceiving the stars in the day-time, 
which the latter secluded situation affords. 

The clerks’ office of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg was a dark, 
mouldy, earthy-smelling room, with a high wainscoted 
partition to screen the clerks from the vulgar gaze: a 
couple of old wooden chairs: a very loud-ticking clock: an 
almanac, an umbrella-stand, a row of hat-pegs, and a few 
shelves, on which were deposited several ticketed bundles 
of dirty papers, some old deal boxes with paper labels, and 
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sundry decayed stone ink bottles of various shapes and 
sizes. There was a glass door leading into the passage 
\vhich formed the entrance to the court, and on the outer 
side of this glass door, Mr. Pickwick, closclv followed by 
Sam Weller, presented himself on the Friday morning 
succeeding the occurrence of which a faithful narration 
is given in the last chapter. 

'Come in, can’t you!' cried a voice from behind the 

partition, in reply to Mr. Pickwick’s gentle tap at the door. 

And Mr. Pickwick and Sam entered accordingly, 

Mr. Dodson or Mr. Fogg at home, sir?' inquired i\[r. 

Pickwick, gently, advancing, hat in hand, towards the 
partition. 


Mr. Dodson ain t at home, and Mr. Fogg's particularly 
engaged ' replied the voice; and at the same time the head 
to which the voice belonged, with a pen behind its ear 
looked over the partition, and at Mr. Pickwick. 

It was a ragged head, the sandy hair of which, scrupu¬ 
lously parted on one side, and flattened down with 
pomatum, was twisted into little semi-circular tails round 
a flat face ornamented with a pair of small eyes and 

S" ^ ^ black 


Mr. Dodson ain't at home, and Mr. Fogg's particularlv 

belonged. ^ 
PieWk. sir?’ inquired Mr. 

‘ Can't say.’ 

"''■ee is disengaged, sir?" 

deteim, '°cWriS“ S''*' 
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'I think I 'U wait/ said Mr. Pickwick. There was no 
reply; so Mr. Pickwick sat down unbidden, and listened to 
the loud ticking of the clock and the murmured conversation 
of the clerks. 


'I wonder whether Fogg’s disengaged now?’ said 
Jackson. 

‘I’ll see,’ said Wicks, dismounting leisurely from his 
stool. ‘What name shall I tell Mr. Fogg?.’ 

‘Pickwick/ replied the illustrious subject of these 
memoirs. 

Mr. Jackson departed upstairs on his errand, and imme¬ 
diately returned with a message that Mr. Fogg would see 
Mr. Pickwick in five minutes; and having delivered it, 
returned again to his desk. 

‘What did he say his name was? ’ whispered Wicks. 

‘Pickwick,’ replied Jackson; ‘it's the defendant in 
Bardell and Pickwick.’ 

A sudden scraping of feet, mingled with the sound of 
suppressed laughter, was heard from behind the partition. 

‘They Te a twiggin' of you, sir,’ whispered Mr. Weller. 

‘Twigging of me, Sam!’ replied Mr. Pickwick; ‘what 

do you mean by twigging me?' 

Mr. Weller replied by pointing with his thumb over his 
shoulder, and Mr. Pickwick, on looking up, became sensible 
of the pleasing fact, that all the four clerks, \vith counten¬ 
ances expressive of the utmost amusement, and with their 
heads thrust over the wooden screen, were minutely 
inspecting the figure and general appearance of the supposed 
trilier with female hearts, and disturber of female happiness. 
On his looking up, the row of heads suddenly disappeared, 
and the sound of pens travelling at a furious rate over 
paper, immediately succeeded. 
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A sudden ring at the bell which hung in the ofl'ice, sum¬ 
moned Mr. Jackson to the apartment of Fogg, from whence 
he came back to say that he (Fogg) was ready to see Mr. 
Pickwick if he would step upstairs. 

Lpstairs Mr. Pickwick did step accordingly, leaving Sam 
Weller below. The room door of the one-pair back bore 
inscribed in legible characters the imposing words: ‘Mr. 
Fogg'; and, having tapped thereat, and been desired to 
come in, Jackson ushered Mr. Pickwick into the presence. 
'Is Mr. Dodson in?’ inquired Mr. Fogg. 

Just come in, sir,* replied Jackson. 

‘Ask him to step here.' 

'Yes, sir.' Exit Jackson. 

Take s^at, sir, said Pogg; 'there is the paper, sir; my 

partner will be here directly, and we can converse about 
this matter, sir. 

Uv. Pickwick took a seat and the paper, but instead of 
reading the latter, peeped over the top of it, and took a 
survey of the man of business, who was an elderly, pimply- 
faced, vegetable-diet sort of man, in a black coat dafk 

wlm gaiters; a kind of being 

•IS wrhTn» be an essential part of the desk at which hf 
as writing, and to have as much thought or sentiment 

After a few minutes silence, Mr. Dodson, a plump, portly 

stem-looking man, with a loud voice, appeared'^and the 
conversation commenced. ' 

This is Mr. Pickwick,' said Fogg 

wic??' saw Dodsom" harden and Pick- 

Pickwick. 

‘AM-' Dodson, ‘and what do you propose 

po.“,s, S3 3S3“l3,S'h'’.if-riT 

you propose. Mr. Pickwick ?' ^ 
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‘Hush, Fogg,’ said Dodson, Met me hear what Mr. 
Pickwick has to say.' 

‘I came, gentlemen,' said Mr. Pickwick, gazing placidly 
on the two partners, ‘I came here, gentlemen, to express 
the surprise with which I received your letter of the other 
day, and to inquire what grounds of action you can have 
against me.’ 

‘Grounds of-' Fogg had ejaculated this much, when 

he was stopped by Dodson. 

‘Mr. Fogg,' said Dodson, 'I am going to speak.' 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Dodson,' said Fogg. 

‘For the grounds of action, sir,' continued Dodson, with 
moral elevation in his air, ‘you will consult your own 
conscience and your own feelings. We, sir, we, are guided 
entirely by the statement of our client. That statement, 
sir, may be true, or it may be false; it may be credible, or it 
may be incredible; but, if it be true, and if it be credible, I 
do not hesitate to say, sir, that our grounds of action, sir, 
are strong, and not to be shaken. You may be an unfor¬ 
tunate man, sir, or you may be a designing one; but if I 
were called upon, as a juryman upon my oath, sir, to 
express an opinion of your conduct, sir, I do not hesitate 
to assert that I should have but one opinion about it. 
Here Dodson drew himself up, with an air of offended 
virtue, and looked at Fogg, who thrust his hands farther 
in his pockets, and, nodding his head sagely, said, in a tone 
of the fullest concurrence: ‘Most certainly . 

‘Well, sir,' said Mr. Pickwick, \yith considerable pain 
depicted in his countenance, ‘you will permit me to assure 
you that I am a most unfortunate man, so far as this case 

is concerned.' ^ 

‘I hope you are, sir,' replied Dodson; I trust you may 

be, sir. If you are really innocent of what is laid to 
your charge, you are more unfortunate than I had 
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believed any man could possibly be. W^at do you say, 
Mr. Fogg?' 

‘ I say precisely what you say,’ replied Fogg, with a smile 
of incredulity. 

‘The writ, sir, which commences the action,' continued 
Dodson, ‘was issued regularly. Mr. Fogg, where is the 
pYCBcipe book ? ’ 

'Here it is/ said Fogg, handing over a square book, with 
a parchment cover. 

‘Here is the entry,' resumed Dodson. ‘"Middlesex, 
Capias Martha Bardell, widow, v. Samuel Pickwick. 
Damages, £1,500. Dodson and Fogg for the plaintiff, 
Aug. 28, 1830." All regular, sir; perfectly.' Dodson 
coughed and looked at Fogg, who said ‘Perfectly’ also. 
And then they both looked at Mr. Pickwick. 

‘I am to understand, then,' said Mr. Pickwick, ‘that it 
really is your intention to proceed with this action?' 
'Understand, sir? That you certainly may,' replied 

Dodson, with something as near a smile sls his importance 
would allow. 


‘And that the damages are actually laid at fifteen 
hundred pounds?' said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘To which understanding you may add my assurance, 

that if we coidd have prevailed upon our client, they would 

have been laid at treble the amount, sir,’ replied Dodson. 

I believe Mrs. Bardell specially said, however ’ observed 

Fogg, glancing at Dodsoii, ‘that she would not compromise 
for a farthing less.* 

‘Unquestionably,' replied Dodson, sternly For the 

action was only just begun; and it wouldn't have done to 

let Mr. Pickwick compromise it then, even if he had been 
so disposed. 

'As you offer no terms, sir,’ said Dodson, displaying a 
shp of parchment in his right hand, and affectioLtely 
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pressing a paper copy of it on Mr. Pickwick with his left, 
‘ I had better serve you with a copy of this writ, sir. Here 
is the original, sir.* 

‘Very well, gentlemen, very well,* said Mr. Pickwick, 
rising in person and wrath at the same time; ‘you shall 
hear from my solicitor, gentlemen.* 

‘We shall be very happy to do so,* said Fogg, rubbing 
his hands. 

‘Ver 3 %’ said Dodson, opening the door. 

'And before I go, gentlemen,' said the excited Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, turning round on the landing, ‘permit me to say, that 

of all the disgraceful and rascally proceedings-* 

‘Stay, sir, stay,' interposed Dodson, with great polite¬ 
ness. ‘Mr. Jackson! Mr. Wicks.* 

'Sir,* said the two clerks, appearing at the bottom of 
the stairs. 

‘I merely want you to hear what this gentleman says,' 
replied Dodson. ‘ Pray, go on, sir—disgraceful and rascally 
proceedings, I think you said? * 

‘I did,* said Mr. Pickwick, thoroughly roused. 'I said, 
sir, that of all the disgraceful and rascally proceedings 
that ever were attempted, this is the most so. I repeat 
it, sir. 

'You hear that, Mr. Wicks? ’ said Dodson. 

‘You won’t forget these expressions, Mr. Jackson?* 

said Fogg. . , 

'Periiaps you would like to call us swindlers, sir, said 

Dodson. ‘ Pray do, sir, if you feel disposed; now pray do, 
sir.* 

‘I do,* said Mr. Pickwick. ‘You are swindlers. 

‘Very good,* said Dodson. ‘You can hear down there, 

I hope, Mr. Wicks?’ 

‘Oh yes, sir,* said Wicks. 

‘You had better come up a step or two higher, if you 
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can't,’ added Mr. Fogg. 'Go on, sir; do go on. You had 
better call us thieves, sir; or perhaps you would like to 
assault one of us. Pray do it, sir, if you would; we will not 
make the smallest resistance. Pray do it, sir.' 

As Fogg put himself very temptingly within the reach of 
Mr. Pickwick’s clenched fist, there is little doubt tliat that 
gentleman would have complied with his earnest entreaty, 
but for the interposition of Sam, who, hearing the dispute, 
emerged from the office, mounted the stairs, and seized his 
master by the arm. 

'You just come avay,' said Mr. Weller. ‘Battledore 
and shuttlecock’s a wery good game, vhen you an't the 
shuttlecock and two lawyers the battledores, in which case 
it gets too excitin’ to be pleasant. Come avay, sir. If vou 
want to ease your mind by blowing up somebody, come out 
into the court and blow up me; but it’s rayther too 
expensive work to be carried on here.’ 

And without the slightest ceremony, Mr. Weller hauled 
his master down the stairs, and down the court, and haviiv^ 
safely deposited him in Comhili, fell behind, prepared to 
follow whithersoever he should lead. 


26. Mr. Pickwick Travels by Coach .\t Christmas Time 


[After one of his wonderful dissertatious 
mas, Dickens continues the story.] 


upon the joys of Christ- 


But we are so taken up and occupied with the good 
qualities of this said Christmas, that we are keeping^Mr 
Pickwick and his friends waiting in the cold on the outside 
f the Atuggleton coach, which they have just attained well 
wrapped up in great-coats, shawls, and comforters ’ The 
portmanteaus and carpet-bags have been stowed away, and 
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Mr. Weller and the guard are endeavouring to insinuate 
into the fore-boot a huge cod-fish several sizes too large 
for it—which is snugly packed up, in a long brown basket, 
with a layer of straw over the top, and which has been left 
to the last, in order lhat he may repose in safety on the 
half-dozen barrels of real native oysters, all the property of 
Mr. Pickwick, which have been arranged in regular order 
at the bottom of the receptacle. The interest displayed 
in Mr. Pickwick's countenance is most intense, as Mr. 
Weller and the guard try to squeeze the cod-fish into the 
boot, first head first, and then tail first, and then top 
upward, and then bottom upward, and then sideways, 
and then longways, all of which artifices the implacable 
cod-fish sturdily resists, until the guard accidentally hits 
him in the very middle of the basket, whereupon he 
suddenly disappears into the boot, and with him the head 
and shoulders of the guard himself, who, not calculating 
upon so sudden a cessation of the passive resistance of 
' the cod-fish, experiences a very unexpected shock, to the 
unsmotherable delight of all the porters and bystanders. 
Upon this, Mr. Pickwick smiles with great good-humour, 
and drawing a shilling from his waistcoat pocket, begs the 
guard, as he picks himself out of the boot, to drink his 
health in a glass of hot brandy and water; at which the 
guard smiles too, and Messrs. Snodgrass, Winkle, and 
Tupman all smile in company. The guard and Mr. Weller 
disappear for five minutes: most probably to get the no 
brandy and water, for they smell very strongly of it. when 
thev return, the coachman mounts to the box, Mr. Weller 
jumps up behind, the Pickwickians puU their coats round 
their legs and their shawls over their noses, the helpers pull 
the horse-cloths off, the coachman shouts out a cheery 

‘All right’, and away they go. 
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And now the bugle plays a lively air as tl^e coach rattles 
through the ill-paved streets of a country towTi; and the 
coachman, undoing the buckle which keeps his ribands 
together, prepares to throw them off the moment he stops. 
Mr. Pickwick emerges from his coat collar, and looks about 
him with great curiosity: perceiving which, the coachman 
informs Mr. Pickwick of the name of the town, and tells 
him it was market-day yesterday, both of which pieces of 
information Mr. Pickwick retails to his fellow-passengers; 
whereupon they emerge from their coat collars too, and 
look about them also. Mr. Winkle, who sits at the extreme 
edge, with one leg dangling in the air, is nearly precipitated 
into the street, as the coach twists round the sharp comer 
by the cheesemonger s shop, and turns into the market¬ 
place; and before Mr. Snodgrass, who sits next to him, has 
recovered from his alarm, they pull up at the inn yard, 
where the fresh horses, with cloths on, are already waiting! 
The coachman throws down the reins and gets down himself! 
and the other outside passengers drop down also: except 
those ^yho have no great confidence in their ability to get 
up again: and they remain where they are, and stamp their 
leet against the coach to warm them—looking, with longincr 
eyes and red noses, at the bright fire in the inn bar, and 

the sprigs of holly with red berries which ornament the 
window. 


But the guard has delivered at the com-dealer^s shop the 
brown paper packet he took out of the little pouch wliich 
hangs over his shoulder by a leathern strap; and has seen 
he horses carefully put to; and has thrown on the pave¬ 
ment the saddle which was brought from London on the 
coach-roof; arid has assisted in the conference between the 
coachman and the hostler about the grey mare that hurt 

rieM^H® Tuesday; and he and Mr. WeUer are all 
ight behind, and the coachman is all right in front and 
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the old gentleman inside, who has kept the window down 
full two inches all this time, has pulled it up again, and the 
cloths are oft, and they are all ready for starting, except 
the two stout gentlemen whom the coachman inquires 
after with some impatience. Hereupon the coachman, 
and the guard, and Sam Weller, and Mr. Winkle, and Mr. 
Snodgrass, and all the hostlers, and every one of the idlers, 
who are more in number than all the others put together, 
shout for the missing gentlemen as loud as they can bawl. 
A distant response is heard from the yard, and Mr. Pickwick 
and Mr. Tupman come running down it, quite out of breath, 
for the}?^ have been having a glass of ale apiece, and Mr. 
Pickwick's fingers are so cold that he has been full five 
minutes before he could find the sixpence to pay for it. 
The coachman shouts an admonitory ‘ Now then, gen'l'm'n!' 
the guard re-echoes it; the old gentleman inside thinks it a 
very extraordinary thing that people will get down when 
they know there isn’t time for it; Mr. Pickwick struggles 
up on one side, I\Ir. Tupman on the other; Mr. Winkle cries 
'All right'; and off they start. Shawls are pulled up, coat 
collars are readjusted, the pavement ceases, the houses 
disappear, and they are once again dashing along the open 
road, with the fresh clear air blowing in their faces, and 
gladdening their very hearts within them. 

Such was the progress of Mr. Pickwick and his friends by 
the Muggleton Telegraph, on their way to Dingley Dell; 
and at three o'clock that afternoon they all stood, high 
and dry, safe and sound, hale and hearty, upon the steps 
of the Blue Lion, having taken on the road quite enough of 
ale and brandy to enable them to bid defiance to the frost 
that was binding up the earth in its iron fetters, and 
weaving its beautiful network upon the trees and hedges. 
Mr. Pickwick was busily engaged in counting the barrels 
of oysters and superintending the disinterment of the cod- 
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fish, when he felt himself gently pulled by the skirts of the 
coat. Looking round, he discovered that the individual 
who resorted to this mode of catching his attention was no 
other than Mr. Wardle s favourite page, better known to 

the readers of this unvarnished history' by the distinguishing 
appellation of the fat boy. 

‘Aha!’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘ Aha!' said the fat boy. 

As he said it, he glanced from the cod-fish to the oystcr- 

chuckled joyously. Pie was fatter than ever 

Mr Pick\Wck enough, my young friend,’ said 

'I've been asleep, right in front of the tap-room fire ’ 
replied the fat boy, who had heated himself to the colour of 
a new chimney-pot, in the course of an hour’s nap ‘ Master 

shay-cart, to carry vour luggage up 
to the house. He d ha' sent some saddle-horses%ut he 
thought you d rather walk, being a cold day.’ 

\ es, yes,’ pid Hr. Pickwick, hastily, for he remembered 
how they had travelled over nearly tL same ground on a 
previous occasion. 'Yes. we would rather w^lk Ce! 

Sir, said Mr. Weller. 

a'llrhtVe".'' Sr 
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27. A Wedding Speech by Mr. Pickwick 

‘Ladies and gentlemen/ said Mr. Pickwick, suddenly 
rising. 

‘Hear, hearl Hear, hear! Hear, hear!* cried Mr. 
Weller, in the excitement of his feelings. 

'Call in all the servants,* cried old Wardle, interposing 
to prevent the public rebuke which Mr. Weller would other¬ 
wise most indubitably have received from his master. 
‘Give them a glass of wine each, to drink the toast in. 
Now, Pickwick.* 

Amidst the silence of the company, the whispering of the 
women servants, and the awkward embarrassment of the 
men, Mr. Pickwick proceeded. 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen—no, I won't say ladies and gentle¬ 
men, I '11 call you my friends, my dear friends, if the ladies 
will allow me to take so great a liberty-* 

Here Mr. Pickwick was interrupted by immense applause 
from the ladies, echoed by the gentlemen, during which the 
owner of the eyes was distinctly heard to state that she 
could kiss that dear Mr. Pickwick. Whereupon Mr. Winlde 
gallantly inquired if it couldn’t be done by deputy: to which 
the young lady with the black eyes replied, ‘Go away 
and accompanied the request with a look which said as 

plainly as a look could do—'if you can . 

'My dear friends,' resumed Mr. Pickwick, I am 
to propose the health of the bride and bridegroom—God 
bless ’em (cheers and tears). My yoimg hiend. Trundle, 1 
believe to be a very excellent and manly fellow; and nis 
wife I know to be a very amiable and lovely ^rl, well 
qualified to transfer to another sphere of action the happi¬ 
ness which for twenty years she has diffused around her, 
in her father’s house. (Here, the fat boy burst forth into 
stentorian blubberings, and was led forth by the coat collar, 
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by Mr. Weller.) I wish/ added Mr. Pickwick, 'I wish I 
was young enough to be her sisters husband (cheers), but, 
failing that, I am happy to be old enough to be her father: 
for, being so, I shall not be suspected of any latent designs 
when I say, that I admire, esteem, and love them both 
(cheers and sobs). The bride’s father, our good friend 
there, is a noble person, and I am proud to know him 
(great uproar). He is a kind, excellent, independent- 
spirited, fine-hearted, hospitable, liberal man (enthusiastic 
shouts from the poor relations, at all the adjectives; and 
especially at the two last). That his daughter may enjoy 
all the happiness, even he can desire; and that he may 
derive from the contemplation of her felicity all the gratifi¬ 
cation of heart and peace of mind which he so well deserves, 
is, I am persuaded, our united wish. So, let us drink their 
healths, and wish them prolonged life, and every blessing! ’ 
Mr. Pickwick concluded amidst a whirlwind of applause; 
and once more were the lungs of the supernumeraries, under 
Mr. Weller’s command, brought into active and efficient 
operation. Mr. Wardle proposed Mr. Pickwick; Mr 
M old lady. Mr. Snodgrass proposed 

proposed Mr. Snodgrass. One 
01 the poor relations proposed Mr. Tupman, and the other 
poor relauon proposed Mr. Winkle; all was happiness and 
festivity, mitil the mysterious disappearance of both the 

poor relations beneath the table warned the party that it 
was time to adjourn. ^ 


28. Mr. Pickwick Joins the Dance 

If anything could have added to the interest of this agree- 
able scene, It would have been the remarkable facT of 
r. Pick\yick s appearing without his gaiters for the fir-t 
tune withm the memory of his oldest friends.' "" 
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‘You mean to dance?’ said Wardle. 

‘Of course I do,’ replied Mr. Pickwick. ‘Don't you see 
I am dressed for the purpose?’ Mr. Pickwick called 
attention to his speckled silk stockings, and smartly-tied 
pumps. 

' Yon in silk stockings!’ exclaimed Mr. Tupman jocosely. 

'And why not, sir—why not? ’ said Mr. Pickwick, turning 
warmly upon him. 

' Oh, of course there is no reason why you shouldn't wear 
them,' responded Mr. Tupman. 

'I imagine not, sir, I imagine not,’ said Mr. Pickwick in 
a ver}' peremptory tone. 

Mr. Tupman had contemplated a laugh, but he found it 
was a serious matter; so he looked grave, and said they 
were a pretty pattern. 

‘ I hope they are,’ said Mr. Pickwick, fixing his eyes upon 
his friend. ‘ You see nothing extraordinary in the stockings, 
as stockings, I trust, sir?’ 

‘Certainly not. Oh. certainly not,’ replied Mr. Tupman. 
He walked away; and Mr. Pickwick’s countenance resumed 

its customary benign expression. 

‘We are all ready, I believe,' said Mr. Pickwick, who was 
stationed with the old lady at the top of the dance, and had 
already made four false starts, in his excessive anxiety to 


commence. 

‘Then begin at once,’ said Wardle. Now! 

Up struck the two fiddles and the one harp, and off went 
Mr. Pickwick into hands across, when there was a general 

clapping of hands, and a cry of ‘Stop stop! ’ 

‘What’s the matter!’ said Mr. Pickwick, who was only 
brouKlit to by the fiddles and harp desisting, and could have 
been stopped by no other earthly power, if the house had 

been on fire. 

‘ Where's Arabella Allen ? cried a dozen voices. 
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‘And Winkle?’ added Mr. Tupman. 

‘Here we are!' exclaimed that gentleman, emcrgin.i^ 
with his pretty companion from the corner; as he did so, it 
would have been hard to tell which was the redder in 
face, he or the young lady with the black eyes. 

‘What an extraordinary thing ibis, Winkle,' said Mr. 
Pickwick, rather pettishly, ‘that you couldn’t have taken 
your place before.' 


'Not at all extraordinary,’ said Mr. Winkle. 

Well, said Mr. Pickwick, with a very expressive smile 
as his eyes rested on Arabella, 'well, I don't know that it 
was extraordinary, either, after all.’ 

However, there was no time to think more about the 
matter, for the fiddles and harp began in real earnest 
Away went Mr. Pickwick—hands across—doum the middle 
to the very end of the room, and half-way up the chimney, 
back again to the door—poussettc everywhere—loud stamp 
on the ground—ready for the next couple-off again—all 
the figure over once more—another stamp to beat out the 
time—next couple, and the next, and the next again— 
never was such going! At last, after they had reached the 

h. 1 fourteen couple after the old 

w I ^ exhausted state, and the clergcunan's 

when fhPr substituted in her stead, did that geiUleman, 

perpetually dancing in his place, to keep time to the r^usic^ 
smihng on his partner all the while with a blandness of 
demeanour which baffles all description. 

Long before Mr. Pickwick was weary of dancing the 
newly-marned couple had retired from the scene There 
eo^d^ ® Slipper downstairs, notwithstanding and a 
® sittmg after it; and when Mr. Pickwick awoke 
_ the next morning, he had a confused recollection of 
having, severally and confidentially, invited sLewLre 
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about five-and-forty people to dine with him at the George 
and Vulture, the very first time they came to London; 
which Mr. Pickwick rightly considered a pretty certain 
indication of his having taken something besides exercise 
on the previous night. 


2g. Mr. Pickwick under the Mistletoe 

From the centre of the ceiling of this kitchen, old Wardle 
had just suspended, with his own hands, a huge branch of 
mistletoe, and this same branch of mistletoe instantaneously 
gave rise to a scene of general and delightful struggling and 
confusion: in the midst of which, Mr. Pickwick, with a 
gallantry that would have done honour to a descendant of 
Lady ToUimglower herself, took the old lady by the hand, 
led her beneath the mystic branch, and saluted her in all 
courtesy and decorum. The old lady submitted to this 
piece of practical politeness with all the dignity which 
befitted so important and serious a solemnity, but the 
younger ladies, not being so thoroughly imbued with a 
superstitious veneration for the custom, or irnagining that 
the value of a salute is very much enhanced if it cost a little 
trouble to obtain it, screamed and struggled, and ran into 
comers, and threatened and remonstrated, and did every¬ 
thing but leave the room, imtil some of the less adventurous 
gentlemen were on the point of desisting, when they all at 
once found it useless to resist any longer, ^d submitted to 
be kissed with a good grace. Mr. Winkle kissed the yoimg 
lady with the black eyes, and Mr. Snodgrass kissed LmUy, 
and Mr. Weller, not being particular about ^he form of 
being under the mistletoe, kissed Emma ^d the other 
female servants, just as he caught them. As to the poor 
relations, they kissed everybody, not even excepting the 
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plainer portion of the young lady visitors, who, in their 
excessive confusion, ran right under the mistletoe, as soon 
as it was hung up, without knowing it! Wardle stood with 
his back to the fire, suiweying the whole scene with the 
utmost satisfaction j and the fat boy took the opportunity 
of appropriating to his own use, and summarily devouring, 
a particularly fine mince-pie, that had been carefully put 
by for somebody else. 

Now, the screaming had subsided, and faces were in a 
glow, and curls in a tangle, and Mr. Pickwick, after kissing 
the old lady as before mentioned, was standing under the 
mistletoe, looking with a very pleased countenance on all 
that was passing around him. when the young lady with the 
black eyes, after a little whispering with the other young 
ladies, made a sudden dart forward, and, putting her arm 
round Mr. Pickwick's neck, saluted him affectionately on 
the left cheek; and before Mr. Pickwick distinctly knew 
what was the matter, he was surrounded by the whole body 
and kissed by every one of them. 

It was a pleasant thing to see Mr. Pickwick in the centre 
of the group, now pulled this way, and then that, and first 
kissed on the chin, and then on the nose, and then on the 
spectacles: and to hear the peals of laughter which were 

j J ^ ^ ^ ^ A • ^ ill more pleasant thing 

shortly aftenvards with a silk 
""P against the wall, and scrambling 
into comers, and going through all the mysteries of blind? 

‘ utmost relish for the game, until at 
i one of the poor relations, and then had to 

evade the b md man himself, which he did with a nimble 

T, admiration and aj^ause' 

of aU beholders. The poor relations caught the oeonle 
who they thought would like it, and when thh 

got caught themselves. When they were aU tmed of bl^d^ 
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man's-buff, there was a great game at snap-dragon, and 
when fingers enough were burned with that, and all the 
raisins were gone, they sat down by the huge fire of blazing 
logs to a substantial supper, and a mighty bowl of wassail, 
something smaller than an ordinary wash-house copper, in 
which the hot apples were hissing and bubbling with a rich 
look, and a jolly sound, that were perfectly irresistible. 

'This,' said Mr. Pickwick, looking round him, ‘this is, 
indeed, comfort.' 


30. Mr. Pickwick on the Ice 

While Mr. Pickwick was delivering himself of the senti¬ 
ment just recorded, Mr. Weller and the fat boy, having by 
their joint endeavours cut out a slide, were exercising 
themselves thereupon, in a very masterly and brilliant 
manner. Sam Weller, in particular, was displaying that 
beautiful feat of fancy-sliding which is currently denomi¬ 
nated ‘knocking at the cobbler's door', and which is 
achieved by skimming over the ice on one foot, and occa¬ 
sionally giving a postman’s knock upon it with the other. 
It was a good long slide, and there was something in the 
motion which Mr. Pickwick, who was very cold with 
standing still, could not help envying. 

‘It looks a nice warm exercise that, doesn't it?' he 
inquired of Wardle, when that gentleman was thoroughly 
out of breath, by reason of the indefatigable manner in 
which he had converted his legs into a pair of compasses, 
and drawn complicated problems on the ice. 

'Ah, it does indeed,' replied Wardle. ‘Do you slide?' 

‘I used to do so, on the gutters, when I was a boy,' 
replied Mr. Pickwick. 
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‘Try it now,' said Wardle. 

‘Oh do, please, Mr. Pickwick!’ cried all the ladies. 

‘I should be very happy to afford you any amusement,’ 
replied Mr. Pickwick, 'but I haven’t done such a thing 
these thirty years.’ 

‘Pooh! pooh! Nonsense!’ said Wardle, dragging off 
his skates with the impetuosity which characterized all his 
proceedings. ‘Here; I ’ll keep you company; come along! ’ 
And away went the good-tempered old fellow down tlie 
slide, with a rapidity which came very close upon Mr. 
Weller, and beat the fat boy all to nothing. 

Mr. Pickwick paused, considered, pulled off his gloves 
and put them in his hat: took two or three short runs, 
l:»alked himself as often, and at last'took another run, and 
went slowly and gravely dowm the slide, with his feet about 
a yard and a quarter apart, amidst the gratified shouts of 
all the spectators. 

‘Keep the pot a bilin’, sir!’ said Sam; and down went 
Wardle again, and then Mr. Pickwick, and then Sam, and 
then Mr. Winkle, and then Mr. Bob Saw>'er, and then the 
fat boy, and then Mr. Snod^ass, following closely upon 
each other’s heels, and running after each other with as 
much eagerness as if all their future prospects in life 
depended on their expedition. 

It was the most intensely interesting thing, to observe 
the manner in which Mr. Pickwick performed his share in 
the ceremony: to watch the torture of anxiety with which 
he viewed the person behind, gaining upon him at the 
imminent hazard of tripping him up; to see him gradually 
expend the painful force he had put on at first, and turn 
slowly round on the slide, with his face towards the point 
from which he had started; to contemplate the playful 
smUe which mantled on his face when he had accomplished 
the distance, and the eagerness with which he turned round 
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when he had done so, and ran after his predecessor: his 
black gaiters tripping pleasantly through the snow, and 
his eyes beaming cheerfulness and gladness through his 
spectacles. And when he was knocked down (which 
happened upon the average every third round), it was the 
most invigorating sight that can possibly be imagined, to 
behold him gather up his hat, gloves, and handkerchief, 
with a glowing countenance, and resume his station in the 
rank, with an ardour and enthusiasm that nothing could 
abate. 


The sport was at its height, the sliding was at the quickest, 
the laughter was at the loudest, when a sharp smart crack 
was heard. There was a quick rush towards the bank, a 
wild scream from the ladies, and a shout from Mr. Tupman. 
A large mass of ice disappeared; the water bubbled up over 
it; Mr. Pickwick’s hat, gloves, and handkerchief were 
floating on the surface; and this was all of Mr. Pickwick 
that anybody could see. ' . 

Dismay and anguish were depicted on every countenance, 
the males turned pale, and the females fainted, Mr. Snod¬ 
grass and Mr. Winkle grasped each other by the hand, and 
gazed at the spot where their leader had gone down, with 
frenzied eagerness: while Mr. Tupman, by way of rendering 
the promptest assistance, and at the same time conveying 
to any persons who might be within hearing, the clearest 
possible notion of the catastrophe, ran off acro^ the 
country at his utmost speed, screaming ‘Fire!’ with all 


his might. 0 nr u 

It was at this moment, when old Wardle and Sam Weller 

were approaching the hole with cautious steps, and Mr. 

Benjamin Allen was holding a hurried consultation with 

Mr. Bob Sawyer, on the advisability of bleeding the 

company generally, as an improving little bit of profesMon^ 

practice—it was at this very moment that a face, head. 
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and shoulders emerged from beneath the water, and 
disclosed the features and spectacles of Mr. Pickwick. 

'Keep yourself up for an instant—for only one instant!' 
bawled Mr. Snodgrass. 

‘Yes. do; let me implore you—for my sake!* roared 
Mr. Winkle, deeply affected. The adjuration was rather 
unnecessary; the probability being, that if Mr. Pickwick 
had declined to keep himself up for anybody else’s sake, 
it would have occurred to him that he might as well do so 
for his o\s*n. 


‘Do you feel the bottom there, old fellow?’ said Wardle. 
‘Yes, certainly,' replied Mr. Pickwick, wringing the 
water from his head and face, and gasping for breath. 
' I fell upon my back. I couldn’t get on my feet at first.’ 

The clay upon so much of Mr. Pickwick’s coat as was yet 
visible, bore testimony to the accuracy of this statement; 
and as the fears of the spectators were still further relieved 
by the fat boy's suddenly recollecting that the water was 
nowhere more than five feet deep, prodigies of valour were 
performed to get him out. After a vast quantity of splash- 
ing. and cracking, and strugghng. Mr. Pickwick was at 
length fairly extricated from his impleasant position and 
once more stood on dry land. 

‘Oh, he '11 catch his death of cold,’ said Emily 

shawl round you, Mr. Pickwick.' ^ 

■Ah, that’s the best thing you can do,’ said Wardle- 
and when you’ve got it on, run home as fast as your Ws 
can carry you, and jump into bed directly.’ ^ 

f ^ offered on the instant. Three or 

four of the thickest having been selected, Mr. Pickwick was 

v\Tapped up. and started off, under the guidance of Mr 

the singular phenomen^ of an eldedv 
gentleman, dripping wet, and without a hat. with his arms 
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bound down to his sides, skimming over the ground, 
without any clearly defined purpose, at the rate of six good 
English miles an hour. 

But Mr. Pickwick cared not for appearances in such an 
extreme case, and urged on by Sam Weller, he kept at the 
very top of his speed until he reached the door of Manor 
Farm, where Mr. Tupman had arrived some five minutes 
before, and had frightened the old lady into palpitations of 
the heart by impressing her with the unalterable convic¬ 
tion that the kitchen chimney was on fire—a calamity which 
always presented itself in glowing colours to the old lady's 
mind, when anybody about her evinced the smallestagitation. 

Mr. Pickwick paused not an instant until he was snug in 
bed. Sam Weller lighted a blazing fire In the room, and 
took up his dinner; a bowl of punch was carried up after¬ 
wards, and a grand carouse held in honour of his safety. 
Old Wardle would not hear of his rising, so they made the 
bed the chair, and Mr. Pickvdck presided. A second and a 
third bowl were ordered in; and when Mr. Pickwick awoke 
next morning, there was not a symptom of rheumatism 
about him: which proves, as Mr. Bob Sawyer very justly 
observed, that there is nothing like hot punch in such 
cases: and that if ever hot punch did fail to act as a pre¬ 


ventive, it was merely because the patient feU into the 


vulgar error of not taking enough of it. 


31 . The Memorable Trial 

[The famous Chapter xxxiv which 'is wholly devoted to a full 
and faithful report of the Memorable Trial of Bardell against 
Pickwick’.] 

‘I wonder what the foreman of the jury, whoever he '11 
be, has got for breakfast,' said Mr. Snodgrass, by way of 
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keeping up a conversation on the eventful morning of the 
fourteenth of February. 

‘Ah!' said Perker, 'I hope he's got a good one.' 

‘Why so?' inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Highly important; very important, my dear sir,' replied 

Perker. 'A good, contented, well-breakfasted juryman is 

a capital thing to get hold of. Discontented or hungry 

jurymen, my dear sir, always find for the plaintiff ’ 

^ 'Bless my heart,' said Mr. Picktvick, looking very blank' 
what do they do that for? ’ *:> 

_ 'Why, I don’t know,' replied the little man, coolly 
saves time, I suppose. If it's near dinner-time, the fore¬ 
man takes out his watch when the jury has retired, and savs' 
Bear me, gentlemen, ten minutes to five, I declare'' I 
dine at live, gentlemen.” “ So do I,” says everybody else 
except two men who ought to have dined at thr^e^ and 
seem more than half disposed to stand out in consequence 
The foreman smiles, and puts up his watch; “Well gentle- 

T rTt't,' "" defendant, genillmen? 

ather think, so far as I am concerned, gentlemen_I sav 

don’t let that influence you—I rather 
think the plaintiff's the man.” Upon this two or xlrZ 
other men are sure to say that they think’so too—f 

comfonabfv'*° 1^"'’ then they get on very unanimously and 
we shall be rather late.’ ' ^ 
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‘Lowten/ said Perker, when they reached the outer hall 
of the court, 'put Mr. Pickwick’s friends in the students’ 
box; Mr. Pickwick himself had better sit by me This 
way, my dear sir, this way.’ Taking Mr. Pickwick by the 
coat-sleeve, the little man led him to the low seat just 
beneath the desks of the King’s Counsel, which is con¬ 
structed for the convenience of attorneys, who from that 
spot can whisper into the ear of the leading counsel in the 
case, any instructions that may be necessary during the 
progress of the trial. The occupants of this seat are 
invisible to the gi'eat body of spectators, inasmuch as they 
sit on a much lower level than either the barristers or the 
audience, whose seats are raised above the floor. Of course 
they have their backs to both, and their faces towards 
the judge. 

‘That's the witness-box. I suppose?’ said Mr. Pickwick, 
pointing to a kind of pulpit, with a brass rail, on his left 
hand. 

‘That’s the witness-box, my dear sir,' replied Perker, 
disinterring a quantity of papers from the blue bag, which 
Lowten had just deposited at his feet. 

‘And that,’ said Mr. Pickwick, pointing to a couple of 
enclosed seats on his right, ‘that’s where the jurymen sit, 
is it not ? ’ 

‘The identical place, my dear sir,’ replied Perker, tapping 
the lid of his snuff-box. 

Mr. Pickwick stood up in a state of great agitation, and 
took a glance at the court. There were already a pretty 
large sprinkling of spectators in the gallery, and a numerous 
muster of gentlemen in wigs, in the barristers’ seats: who 
presented, as a body, all that pleasing and extensive variety 
of nose and whisker for which the bar of England is so 
justly celebrated. Such of the gentlemen as had a brief to 
carr>', carried it in as conspicuous a manner as possible, and 
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occasionally scratched their noses {here\vith, to impress 
the fact more strongly on the observation of the spectators. 
Other gentlemen, who had no briefs to show, carried under 
their arms goodly octavos, with a red label behind, and that 
underdone-pie-crust-coloured cover, which is technically 
known as law calf . Others, who had neither briefs nor 
books, thrust their hands into their pockets, and looked as 
wise as they conveniently could; others, again, moved 
here and there with great restlessness and earnestness of 


manner, content to awaken thereby the admiration and 
astonishment of the uninitiated strangers. The whole to 
the great wonderment of Mr. Pickwick, were divided into 
ittle groups, who tv'ere chatting and discussing the news of 
the day m the most unfeeling manner possible—lust as if 
no trial at all were coming on. 

as he entered, and took Ins 
seat behind the row appropriated to the King's Counsel 

attracted Mr. Pickwick's attention; and he hid scarcely 

etumed It when Mr. Serjeant Snubbin appeared, followed 
Mr. Mallard, wh^o half hid the serjeant behind a large 

hTh?" his table, and, after shaking 

hands with Perker, vvnthdrew. Then there entered two o? 

three more serjeants; and among them, one with a fat 

body and a red face, who nodded in a friendly manner to 

^ morning 

Who s that red-faced man, who said it was\ fine 

PicSk. ■ ’ whispered Sir. 

Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz,* replied Perker 'T-r^ i 
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dared to presume to^ell Mr. Serjeant Snubbin, who was 
counsel for him, that it was a fine morning, when he was 
interrupted by a general rising of the barristers, and a loud 
cry of ‘Silence!' from the officers of the court. Looking 
round, he found that this was caused by the entrance of 
the judge. 

Mr. Justice Stareleigh (who sat in the absence of the 
Chief Justice, occasioned by indisposition) was a most 
particularly short man, and so fat, that he seemed all face 
and waistcoat. He rolled in, upon two little turned legs, 
and having bobbed gravely to the bar, who bobbed ^avely 
to him, put his little legs underneath his table, and his little 
three-cornered hat upon it; and when ^Ir. Justice Starc- 
leigh had done this, all you could see of him was two queer 
little eyes, one broad pink face, and somewhere about half 
of a big and very comical-looking wig. 

The judge had no sooner taken his seat, than the officer 
on the floor of the court called out 'Silence!' in a com¬ 
manding tone, upon which another officer in the gallery 
cried 'Silence!' in an angry manner, whereupon three or 
four more ushers shouted ‘Silence!' in a voice of indignant 
remonstrance. This being done, a gentleman in black, who 
sat below the judge, proceeded to call over the names of the 
jury; and after a great deal of bawling, it was discovered 
that only ten special jurymen were present. Upon this, 
Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz prayed a tales', the gentleman in black 
then proceeded to press into the special jury, two of the 
common jurymen; and a greengrocer and a chemist were 

caught directly. 

‘Answer to your names, gentlemen, that you may be 
sworn,' said the gentleman in black. 'Richard Upwitch. 

'Here,' said the greengrocer. 

'Thomas Groffin.' 

'Here,' said the chemist. 
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'Take the book, gentlemen. You shall well and truly 
try-’ 

'I beg this court’s pardon,’ said the chemist, wlio was 
a tall, thin, yellow-visaged man, 'but I hope this court 
will excuse my attendance.’ 

'On what grounds, sir? ’ said Mr. Justice Stareleigh. 

'I have no assistant, my Lord,’ said the chemist. 

'I can’t help that, sir,’ replied Mr. Justice Stareleigh. 
‘ You should hire one.’ 

‘I can't afford it, my Lord,’ rejoined the chemist. 

'Then you ought to be able to afford it, sir,’ said the 
judge, reddening: for Justice Stareleigh's temper bordered 
on the irritable, and brooked not contradiction. 

‘I know I ought to do, if I got on as well as I deserved, 
but I don’t, my Lord,' answered the chemist. 

'Swear the gentleman,’ said the judge, peremptorily. 

The officer had got no further than the ‘You shall well 
and tmly try', when he w'as again interrupted by the 
chemist. 

' I am to be sworn, my Lord, am I ? ’ said the chemist. 

'Certainly, sir', replied the testy little judge. 

‘Very well, my Lord,' replied the chemist, in a resigned 
manner. ‘Then there’ll be murder before this trial's 
over; that's all. Swear me, if you please, sir’; and sworn 

the chemist was, before the.judge could find words to 
utter. 

‘I merely wanted to observe, my Lord,' said the chemist, 
taking his seat with great deliberation, ‘ that I've left 
nobody but an errand-boy in my shop. He is a very nice 
boy, my Lord, but he is not acquainted with dru-^s; and 
I know that the prevailing impression on his mind is that 
Lpsom salts means oxalic acid; and syrup of senna 'laud¬ 
anum. lhat’s all, my Lord.’ With this, the tall chemist 
composed himself into a comfortable attitude, and, assuming 
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a pleasant expression of countenance, appeared to have 
prepared himself for the worst. 

Mr. Pickwick was regarding the chemist with feelings of 
the deepest horror, when a slight sensation was perceptible 
in the bod)^ of the court; and immediately aftenvards 
Mrs. Bardell, supported by Mrs. Cluppins, was led in, and 
placed, in a drooping state, at the other end of the seat on 
which Mr. Pickwick sat. An extra sized umbrella was then 
handed in by Mr. Dodson, and a pair of pattens by Mr. Fogg, 
each of whom had prepared a most sympathizing and 
melancholy face for the occasion. Mrs. Sanders then 
appeared, leading in Master Bardell. At sight of her child, 
Mrs. Bardell started; suddenly recollecting herself, she 
kissed him in a frantic manner; then relapsing into a state 
of hysterical imbecility, the good lady requested to be 
informed where she was. In reply to this, Mrs. Cluppins 
and Mrs. Sanders turned their heads away and wept, while 
Messrs. Dodson and Fogg entreated the plaintiff to compose 
herself. Serjeant Buzfuz rubbed his eyes very hard with 
a large white handkerchief, and gave an appealing look 
towards the jury, while the judge was visibly affected, and 
several of the beholders tried to cough down their emotions. 

‘Very good notion, that, indeed,’ whispered Perker to 
Mr. Pickwick. ‘Capital fellows those Dodson and Fogg; 
exceUent ideas of effect, mj^dear sir, excellent.* 

As Perker spoke, Mrs. Bardell began to recover by slow 
degrees, while Mrs. Cluppins, after a careful survey of 
Master BardeU’s buttons and the buttonholes to which 
they severally belonged, placed him on the floor of the 
court in front of his mother—a commanding position in 
which he coiild not fail to awaken the full commiseration 
and sympathy of both judge and jury. This was not done 
without considerable opposition, and many tears, on the 
part of the yoimg gentleman himself, who had certain 
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inward misgivings that the placing him within the full glare 
of the judge’s eye was only a formal prelude to his being 
immediately ordered away for instant e.xccution, or for 
transportation beyond the seas, during the whole term of 
his natural life, at the very least. 

‘Bardell and Pickwick,’ cried the gentleman in black, 
calling on the case, which stood first on the list. 

‘I am for the plaintiff, my Lord,’ said Mr. Serjeant 
Buzfuz. ^ 

‘Who is with you, brother Buzfuz?’ said the judge 
Air. Skimpm bowed, to intimate that he was. 

Snubbm defendant, my Lord,’ said Mr. Serjeant 

‘Anybody with you, brother SnubbinP’ inquired the 
00 • 

;Mr. Phunky my Lord/ replied Serjeant Snubbin. 

Buzfuz and Mr. Skimpin for the plaintiff/ said 
the judge, writing down the names in his note-book and 

/nd Mn Mon™‘"' Serjeant Snubbin 

;Beg your Lordship's pardon. Phunky/ 

h- very good,' said the judge; ‘ I never had the pleasure 
of heanng the gentleman's name before/ Here Mr Phunkv 
bowed and smiled, and the judee bowed nnd cr^’*i ^ 

and .hnn Mr. Phunky, bl.shig 

eyes, tried to look as if he didn’t know that Jvr/S/i/ 
gazing at him : a thing which no man ever swceeded fn 

doing yet or m all reasonable probability, ever will 
Go on,' said the judge. 

cJJZ Sil'- SS'lL “>* S"™?” pro- 

very lit,,. In", yg'fo? £ t"' 

down, .„e, a lapse of three 


in 
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precisely the same advanced stage of wisdom as they were 
in before. 

Serjeant Buzfuz then rose with all the majesty and dignity 
which the grave nature of the proceedings demanded, and 
having whispered to Dodson, and conferred briefly with 
Fogg, pulled his gown over his shoulders, settled his wig, 
and addressed the jury. 

Serjeant Buzfuz began by saying, that never, in the whole 
course of his professional experience—never, from the veiy^ 
first moment of his applying himself to the study and 
practice of the law—had he approached a case with feelings 
of such deep emotion, or with such a heavy sense of the 
responsibility imposed upon him — a responsibility, he 
would say, which he could never have supported, were he 
not buoyed up and sustained by a conviction so strong, that 
it amounted to positive certainty that the cause of truth 
and justice, or, in other words, the cause of his much- 
injured and most oppressed client, must prevail \vith the 
high-minded and intelligent dozen of men whom he now 

saw in that box before him. 

Counsel usually begin in this way, because it puts the 
jury on the very best terms with themselves, and ma^es 
them think what sharp fellows they must be. A visible 
effect was produced immediately: several jurymen begin¬ 
ning to take voluminous notes with the utmost eagerness. 

‘You have heard from my learned friend, gentlemen,’ 
continued Serjeant Buzfuz, well knowing that, from the 
learned friend alluded to, the gentlemen of the jury had 
heard just nothing at all—’you have heard from my learned 
friend, gentlemen, that this is an action for a breach of 
promise of marriage, in which the damages are laid at 
£i. 500 - But you have not heard from my learned mend, 
inasmuch as it did not come within my learned friend s 
province to tell you, what are the facts and circumstances 
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of the case. Those facts and circumstances, gentlemen, 
you shall hear detailed by me, and proved by the un¬ 
impeachable female whom I will place in that box before 
vou/ 


Here Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz, with a tremendous empliasis 
on the word ‘box', smote his table with a mighty sound, 
and glanced at Dodson and Fogg, who nodded admiration 
of the Serjeant, and indignant defiance of the defendant. 

'The plaintiff, gentlemen,’ continued Serjeant Buzfuz. in 
a soft and melancholy voice, ‘the plaintiff is a widow; yes, 
gentlemen, a widow. The late Mr. Bardell, after enjoying! 
for many years, the esteem and confidence of his sovereign, 
as one of the guardians of his royal revenues, glided almost 
imperceptibly from the world, to seek elsewhere for that 
repose and peace which a custom-house can never afford.’ 

At this pathetic description of the decease of Mr. BardelJ 
who had been knocked on the head with a quart-pot in a 
])ublic-house cellar, the learned serjeant’s voice faltered 
and he proceeded with emotion: 


Some time before his death, he had stamped his likeness 
upon a little boy. With this little boy, the only pled-’^e of 
her departed exciseman, Mrs. Bardell shrunk from the 
world, and courted the retirement and tranquiUity of 
Goswell Street; and here she placed in her front parlour- 
windovy a witten placard, bearing this inscription; ‘‘Apart¬ 
ments furnished for a single gentleman. Inquire within ” ’ 
Here Seneant Buzfuz paused, while several gentlemen of 
the jury took a note of the document 

■There is no date to that, is there, sk? ’ inquired a juror 
There is no date gentlemen,’ replied Serjeant Buzfuz- 
but I am instructed to say that it was put in the plaintiff’s 
parlom-wmdow just this time three years. I entreat the 
attention of the jury to the wording of this document 
partments furnished for a single gentleman!” Mrs.’ 
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Eardell’s opinions of the opposite sex, gentlemen, were 
derived from a long contemplation of the inestimable 
qualities of her lost husband. She had no fear, she had 
no distrust, she had no suspicion, all was confidence and 
reliance. “Mr. Bardell,’’ said the widow, “Mr. BardeU 
was a man of honour, Mr. Bardell was a man of his word, 
Mr. Bardell was no deceiver, Mr. Bardell was once a single 
gentleman himself; to single gentlemen I look for protection, 
for assistance, for comfort, and for consolation; in single 
gentlemen I shall perpetually see something to remind me 
of what Mr. Bardell was, when he first won my young and 
untried affections; to a single gentleman, then, shall my 
lodgings be let." Actuated by this beautiful and touching 
impulse (among the best impulses of our imperfect nature, 
gentlemen), the lonely and desolate widow dried her tears, 
furnished her first floor, caught the innocent boy to her 
maternal bosom, and put the bill up in her parlour-window. 
Did it remain there long? No. The serpent was on the 
watch, the train was laid, the mine was preparing, the sapper 
and miner was at work. Before the bill had been in the 
parlour-window three days — three days, gentlemen — a 
Being, erect upon two legs, and bearing all the outward 
semblance of a man, and not of a monster, knocked at the 
door of Mrs. Bardell’s house. He inquired within; he took 
the lodgings; and on the very next day he entered into 
possession of them. This man was Pickwick—Pickwick, 
the defendant.’ 

Serjeant Buzfuz, who had proceeded with such volubility 
that his face was perfectly crimson, here paused for breath. 
The silence awoke Mr. Justice Stareleigh, who immediately 
wrote down something with a pen without any ink in it, 
and looked unusually profound, to impress the jury with 
the belief that he always thought most deeply with his eyes 
shut. Serjeant Buzfuz proceeded: 
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‘Of this man Pickwick I will say little; the subject 

presents but few attractions; and I, gentlemen, am not the 

man, nor are you, gentlemen, the men, to delight in the 

contemplation of revolting heartlessness, and of systematic 
viUainy.' 

Here Mr. Pickwick, who had been writhing in silence for 
some time, gave a violent start, as if some vague idea of 
assaulting Serjeant Buzfu?., in the august presence of justice 
and law, suggested itself to his mind. An admonitory 
gesture from Perkcr restrained him, and he listened to the 
learned gentleman’s continuation with a look of indignation 
which contrasted forcibly tvith the admiring faces of 
Mrs. Cluppins and Mrs. Sanders. 

' \ systematic villainy, gentlemen.’ said Serjeant 
Buzfuz, looking through Mr. Picktvick, and talking at 
him; and when I say systematic villainy, let me tell the 

i^^"thar^t ^ informed he 

IS, that It would have been more decent in him, more 

becoming, m better judgment, and in better taste, if he had 

Sloped away. Let me tell him, gentlemen, that any 

gestures of dissent or disapprobation in which he mav 

court will not go down with you; that you 
|viU know how to value and how to appreciate them • Ld 
let me tell hirn further, as my lord wiU teU you, gentlemen 
that a counsel, in the discharge of his duty to hfs client "s 
p ther to be intimidated, nor bullied, nor put dowli and 
hat any attempt to do either the one or the other or the 
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the state of moral elevation into which he had lashed 
himself, resumed: 

' I shall show you, gentlemen, that for two years Pickwick 
continued to reside constantly, and wdthout interruption or 
intermission, at Mrs. Bardell's house. I shall show you 
that Mrs. Bardell, during the whole of that time, waited 
on him, attended to his comforts, cooked his meals, looked 
out his linen for the washerwoman when it went abroad, 
darned, aired, and prepared it for wear, when it came home, 
and, in short, enjoyed his fullest trust and confidence. I 
shall show you that, on many occasions, he gave halfpence, 
and on some occasions even sixpences, to her little boy: 
and I shall prove to you, by a witness whose testimony it 
will be impossible for my learned friend to weaken or 
controvert, that on one occasion he patted the boy on the 
head, and, after inquiring whether he had won any alley 
tors or commoncys lately (both of which I understand to be 
a particular species of marbles much prized by the youth 
of this town), made use of this remarkable expression: 
“How should you like to have another father?" I shall 
prove to you, gentlemen, that about a year ago, Pickwick 
suddenly began to absent himself from home, during long 
intervals, as if with the intention of gradually breaking off 
from my client; but I shall show you also, that his resolution 
was not at that time sufficiently strong, or that his better 
feelings conquered, if better feelings he has, or that the 
charms and accomplishments of my client prevailed against 
his unmanly intentions; by proving to you, that on one 
occasion, when he returned from the county, he distinctly 
and in terms, offered her marriage: previously however, 
taking special care that there should be no witness to their 
solemn contract; and I am in a situation to prove to you, 
on the testimony of three of his own friends—most unwilhng 
witnesses, gentlemen—most unwilling \vitnesses—that on 
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that morning he was discovered by them holding the 
plaintiff in his arms, and soothing her agitation by his 
caresses and endearments.’ 

A visible impression was produced upon the auditors by 
this part of the learned serjeant’s address. Drawing forth 
two very small scraps of paper, he proceeded: 

'And now, gentlemen, but one word more. Two letters 
have passed between these parties, letters which are 
admitted to be in the handwriting of the defendant, and 
which speak volumes indeed. These letters, too, bespeak 
the character of the man. They are not open, fervent, 
eloquent epistles, breathing nothing but the language of 
affectionate attachment. They are covert, sly, under¬ 
handed communications, but, fortunately, far more con¬ 
clusive than if couched in the most glowing language and 
the most poetic imagery—letters that must be viewed with 
a cautious and suspicious eye—letters that were evidently 
intended at the time, by Pickwick, to mislead and delude 
any third parties into whose hands they might fall. Let 
me r^d the first: "Garraway’s, twelve o'clock. ’ Dear 
Mrs. 15. Chops and tomato sauce. Yours, Pickwick" 
Gentlemm, what does this mean? Chops and tomato 
sauce! Yours, Pickwick! Chops! Graciou^s heavens'and 
tomato sauce! Gentlemen, is the happiness of a sensiGve 
and confiding female to be trifled awav, by such sliallow 
artifices as these ? The next has no date whatever, which 
n Itself is suspicious. “Dear Mrs. B., I shall not be at 
home till to-morrow. Slow coach.” And then follows 

expression: “Don’t trouble yourself 
about the warming-pan." The warming-pan! Whv 
gentlemen, who does trouble himself about a wanning-pan? 

\\ hen was the peace of mind of man or woman broken or 
disturbed by a warming-pan, which is in it<^plf a Vn 1 
a useful, and I will add%"ent\eme? ^VomSLg 
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domestic furniture? Why is Mrs. Bardell so earnestly 
entreated not to agitate herself about this warming-pan, 
unless (as is no doubt the case) it is a mere cover for hidden 
fire—a mere substitute for some endearing word or promise, 
agreeably to a preconcerted system of correspondence, 
artfully contrived by Pickwick with a view to his con¬ 
templated desertion, and which I am not in a condition to 
explain? And what does this allusion to the slow coach 
mean? For aught I know, it may be a reference to Pick¬ 
wick himself, who has most unquestionably been a crimin¬ 
ally slow coach during the whole of this transaction, but 
whose speed will now be very unexpectedly accelerated, 
and whose wheels, gentlemen, as he \\’ill find to his cost, 
will very soon be greased by you! ’ 

Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz paused in this place, to see whether 
the jury smiled at his joke: but as nobody took it but the 
greengrocer, whose sensitiveness on the subject was very 
probably occasioned by his having subjected a chaise-cart 
to the process in question on that identical morning, the 
learned serjeant considered it advisable to undergo a slight 
relapse into the dismals before he concluded. 

'But enough of this, gentlemen,* said Mr. Serjeant 
Buzfuz, ‘it is difficult to smile with an aching heart; it is ill 
jesting when our deepest sympathies are awakened. My 
client’s hopes and prospects are ruined, and it is no figure 
of speech to say that her occupation is gone indeed. The 
bill is down—but there is no tenant. Eligible single 
gentlemen pass and repass—but there is no invitation for 
them to inquire within or without. All is gloom and 
sOence in the house; even the voice of the child is hushed; 
his infant sports are disregarded when his mother weeps; 
his “alley tors” and his “commoneys” are alike neglected; 
he forgets the long familiar c^’ of “knuckle down”, and at 
tip-cheese, or odd and even, his hand is out. But Pickwick, 
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gentlemen, Pick’wick, the ruthless destroyer of this domestic 
oasis in the desert of Goswell Street—Pickwick, who has 
choked up the well, and thrown ashes on the sward— 
Pickwick, who comes before you to-day with his heartless 
tomato sauce and warming-pans—Pickwick still rears his 
head with unblushing effrontery, and gazes without a sigh 
on the ruin he has made. Damages, gentlemen—heavy 
damages—is the only punishment with which you can visit 
him; the only recompense you can award to my client. 
And for those damages she now appeals to an enlightened, 
a high-minded, a right-feeling, a conscientious, a dis¬ 
passionate, a sympathizing, a contemplative jury of her 
civilized countrymen.’ With this beautiful peroration, 

Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz sat down, and Mr. Justice Stareleigh 
woke up. 

‘Call Elizabeth Cluppins.’ said Serjeant Buzfuz, rising a 
minute afterwards, with renewed vigour. 

The nearest usher called for Elizabeth Tuppins; another 

one, at a little distance off, demanded Elizabkh Jup- 

kins; and a third rushed in a breathless state into King 

Street, and screamed for Elizabeth Muffins till he was 
hoarse. 


Mcanvvhile Mrs Cluppins, with the combined assistance 
of Mrs, Bardell, Mrs. Sanders, Mr. Dodson, and Mr Foee 
was hoisted into the witness-box; and when she was safely 
perched on the top step, Mrs. BardeU stood on the bottom 
one, with the pocket-handkerchief and pattens in one hand 
and a glass bottle that might hold about a quarter of a pint 
of srnelhng salts in the other, ready for any emergency 
Mrs. Sanders whose eyes were intently fixed on the iudge’s 
face, planted herself close by, with the large umbrella 
keeping her right thumb pressed on the spLg with m 
earnest countenance, as if she were fully prepared to put 
It up at a moment s notice. j y o put 
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‘Mrs. Cluppins/ said Serjeant Buzfuz, ‘pray compose 
yourself, ma'am.’ Of course, directly Mrs. Cluppins was 
desired to compose herself she sobbed with increased 
vehemence, and gave divers alarming manifestations of an 
approaching fainting fit, or, as she afterwards said, of her 
feelings being too many for her. 

‘Do you recollect, Mrs. Cluppins?’ said Serjeant Buzfuz, 
after a few unimportant questions, ‘do you recollect being 
in Mrs. BardeU’s back one pair of stairs, on one particular 
morning in July last, when she was dusting Pickwick's 
apartment?' 

‘Yes, my Lord and Jury, I do,’ replied Mrs. Cluppins. 

'Mr. Pickwick's sitting-room was the first-floor front, 
I believe?’ 

'Yes, it were, sir,’ replied Mrs. Cluppins. 

‘ What were you doing in the back room, ma’am ?' 
inquired the little judge. 

‘My Lord and Jury,’ said Mrs. Cluppins, with interesting 
agitation, 'I will not deceive you.' 

‘You had better not, ma’am,' said the little judge. 

‘I w'as there', resumed Mrs. Cluppins, ‘imbeknown to 
Mrs. Bardell; I had been out with a little basket, gentlemen, 
to buy three pound of red kidney purtatics, which was three 
pound tuppence ha’penny, when I see Mrs. BardcU's street 
door on the jar.’ 

'On the what? ' exclaimed the little judge. 

‘Partly open, my Lord,-’ said Serjeant Snubbin. 

'She said on the jar,’ said the little judge, with a cunning 

look. 

‘It’s all the same, my Lord,’ said Serjeant Snubbin. 
The little judge looked doubtful, and said he’d make a 
note of it. Mrs. Cluppins then resumed: 

‘I walked in, gentlemen, just to say good momin’, and 
went, in a permiscuous manner, upstairs, and into the back 
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room. Gentlemen, there was the sound of voices in the 
front room, and-’ 

‘And you listened, I believe, Mrs. Cluppins?’ said 
Serjeant Buzfuz. 

Beggin your pardon, sir,’ replied Mrs. Cluppins. in 
a majestic manner, ‘I would scorn the haction. The 

voices was very loud, sir, and forced themselves upon 
my ear.’ 

’WeU, Mrs. Cluppins, you were not listening, but \-ou 
heard the voices. Was one of those voices Pickwick's’’ 
’■i es, it were, sir.’ 

And Mrs. Cluppins, after distinctly stating that Mr Pick¬ 
wick addressed himself to ^^rs. BardeU, repeated, by slow 
degrees and by dint of many questions, the conversation 
with which our readers are already acquainted. 

The jurj' looked suspicious, and Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz 
smiled and sat down. They looked positively awful when 
Serjeant Snubbin intimated that he should not cross- 
examine the witness, for Mr. Pickwick wished it to be 
distinctl> stated that it was due to her to say. that her 
account was m substance correct. ^ 

Mrs. Cluppins having once broken the ice, thought it a 
favourable opportunity for entering into a short dissfrtation 

on her own domestic affairs; so she straightway proceeded 

to infom the court that she was the mothfr of eight children 
t that present speaking, and that she entertained con 
expectations of presenting Mr. Cluppins with a nint^ 
somewhere about that day six months At thic l-nt 4.- ’ 

ll.f escort of Mr. JaeksoS, SoS l“ £ 

Nathaniel Winkle!’said Mr. Skimpin. ^ 

Here! rephed a feeble voice. Mr. Winkle entered the 
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witness-box, and having been duly sworn, bowed to the 
judge with considerable deference. 

'Don't look at me, sir,' said the judge, sharply, in 
acknowledgment of the salute; 'look at the jury.' 

Mr, Winkle obeyed the mandate', and looked at the place 
where he thought it most probable the jury might be; for 
seeing anything in his then state of intellectual comphcation 
was wholly out of the question. 

Mr. Winkle was then examined by Mr. Skimpin, who, 
being a promising young man of two or three and forty, 
was of course anxious to confuse a witness who was notori¬ 
ously predisposed in favour of the other side, as much as 
he could. 

'Now, sir,' said Mr. Skimpin, 'have the goodness to let 
his lordship and the jury know what your name is, will 
you?' and Mr. Skimpin inclined his head on one side to 
listen with great sharpness to the answer, and glanced at 
the jury meanwhile, as if to imply that he rather expected 
Mr. Winkle's natural taste for perjury would induce him 
to give some name which did not belong to him. 

'Winkle,' replied the witness. 

'What's your Christian name, sir?' angrily inquired 
the little judge. 

'Nathaniel, sir,' 

' Daniel—any other name ? ' 

'Nathaniel, sir—my Lord, I mean.' 

‘Nathaniel Daniel, or Daniel Nathaniel?' 

'No, my Lord, only Nathaniel; not Daniel at aU.' 

'What did you tell me it was Daniel for, then, sir?' 
inquired the judge. 

‘I didn't, my Lord,' replied Mr. Winkle. 

'You did, sir,' replied the judge, with a severe frown. 
‘How could I have got Daniel on my notes, imless you told 
me so, sir ?' 
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This argument was, of course, unanswerable. 

‘Mr. Winkle has rather a short mcmo^\^ my Lord,’ 
interposed Mr. Skimpin, with another glance at the jury. 
‘We shall find means to refresh it before we have quite 
done with him. I dare say.' 

‘ You had better be careful, sir,' said the little judge, with 
a sinister look at the witness. 


Poor Mr. Winkle bowed, and endeavoured to feign an 
easiness of manner, which, in his then state of confusion, 
gave him rather the air of a disconcerted pickpocket. 

'Now, Mr. Winkle,’ said Mr. Skimpin, 'attend to me, if 
you please, sir; and let me recommend you, for your own 
sake, to bear in mind his lordship's injunction to be careful. 

I believe you are a particular friend of Pickwick, the 
defendant, are you not?' 

‘ I have known Mr. Pickwick now, as well as I recollect 
at this moment, nearly-' 

‘Pray, Mr. Winkle, do not evade the question. Are you 
or are you not, a particular friend of the defendant's? ' 

‘I was just about to say, that-’ 

^ Will you, or will you not, answer my question, sir?' 

‘ If you don’t answer the question you 'U be committed 
sir interposed the little judge, looking over his note-book’ 

Lome sir, said Mr. Skimpin, ‘yes or no, if you please ’ 

Yes, I am,' replied Mr. Winkle. 

couldn’t you say that at once 
Wnkle?’ plaintiff, too? Eh, Mr! 

‘1 don’t know her; I've seen her.' 

y°“ seen her? Now 
ave the goodness to tell the gentlemen of the jury what 
you mean by that, Mr. Winkle.' ^ ^ ‘ 

I mean that I am not intimate with her, but I have seen 
her when I went to call on Mr. Pickwick in Goswell Street.' 
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' How often have you seen her, sir ? * 

‘ How often ? * 

‘Yeg, Mr. Winkle, how often? I *11 repeat the question 
for 5 'ou a dozen times, if you require it, sir.' And the 
learned gentleman, with a firm and steady frown, placed 
his hands on his hips, and smiled suspiciously at the jury. 

On this question there arose the edifying brow-beating, 
customary on such points. First of all, Mr. Winkle said it 
was quite impossible for him to say how many times he had 
seen Mrs. Bardell. Then he was asked if he had seen her 
twenty times, to which he replied: ‘Certainly—more than 
that'. Then he was asked whether he hadn't seen her a 
hundred times—whether he couldn't swear that he had seen 
her more than fifty times—whether he didn't know that he 
had seen her at least seventy-five times—and so forth; the 
satisfactory confusion which was arrived at, at last, being, 
that he had better take care of himself, and mind what he 
was about. The witness having been by these means 
reduced to the requisite ebb of nervous perplexity, the 
examination was continued as follows: , 

‘ Pray, Mr. Winkle, do you remember calling on the 
defendant Pickwick at these apartments in the plaintiff's 
house in Goswell Street, on one particular morning, in the 
month of July last? ’ 

‘Yes, Ido.' 

‘Were you accompanied on that occasion by a friend of 
the name of Tupman, and another of the name of Snod¬ 
grass ?' 

‘Yes, I w^as.’ 

‘Are they here?' 

‘Yes, they are,' replied Mr. Winkle, looking very earnestly 
towards the spot where his friends were stationed. 

‘Pray attend to me, Mr. Winkle, and never mind your 
friends,' said Mr. Skimpin, with another expressive look at 
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the jury. ‘They must tell their stories without any previous 
consultation with you, if none has yet taken place (another 
look at the jury). Now, sir, teU the gentlemen of the jur>^ 
Nvhat you saw on entering the defendant’s room, on this 
particular morning. Come; out with it, sir; we must have 
it, sooner or later/ 

‘The defendant. Mr. Pickwick, w*as holding the plaintiff 
in his arms, with his hands clasping her waist,’ replied Mr. 
Winkle with natural hesitation, ‘and the plaintiff appeared 
to have fainted away.’ 

'Did you hear the defendant say anything? ’ 

'I heard him call Mrs. Bardell a good creature, and I 
heard him ask her to compose herself, for what a situation 
it was, if anybody should come, or words to that effect.' 

Now, Mr. Winkle, I have only one more question to ask 
you, and I beg you to bear in mind his lordship’s caution. 
Will you undertake to swear that Pickwick, the defendant, 
did not say on the occasion in question: “My dear Mrs. 
Bardell, you 're a good creature; compose ^^ourself to this 
situation, for to this situation you must come”, or w'ords 
to that effect?’ 

'I—I didn’t understand him so, certainly,’ said Mr. 
\\ inrde, astounded at this ingenious dovetailing of the few 
words he had heard, ‘I was on the staircase, and couldn't 
near distinctly; the impression on my mind is--’ 

The gentlemen of the jury want none of the impressions 
on your mind. Mr, Winkle, which I fear would be of little 
ser\'ice to honest, straightforward men,' interposed Mr 
^Kimpin. \ ou were on the staircase, and didn't distinctly 
hear; but you will not swear that- Pickwick did not make 
use of the expressions I have quoted? Do I understand 


SkZ/ ^ and down sat Mr 

Skimpin wth a triumphant countenance. 
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Mr. Pickwick’s case had not gone off in so particularly 
happy a manner, up to this point, that it could very well 
afford to have any additional suspicion cast upon it. But 
as it could afford to be placed in a rather better light, if 
possible, Mr. Phunky rose for the purpose of getting 
something important out of Mr. Winkle in cross-examina¬ 
tion. Whether he did get anything important out of him, 
will immediately appear. 

*I believe, Mr. Winkle,’ said Mr. Phunky, ‘that Mr. 
Pickwuck is not a young man ? ’ 

‘Oh no,’ replied Mr. Winkle, ‘old enough to be my father.' 

‘You have told my learned friend that you have knowm 
Mr. Pickwick a long time. Had you ever any reason to 
suppose or believe that he was about to be married?’ 

'Oh no; certainly not’; replied Mr. Winkle with so much 
eagerness, that Mr. Phunky ought to have got him out of 
the box with all possible dispatch. Lawyers hold that 
there are tw^o kinds of particularly bad witnesses: a reluc¬ 
tant witness, and a too-willing witness; it was Mr. Winkle’s 
fate to figure in both characters. 

‘I will even go further than this, Mr. Winkle,’ continued 
Mr. Phunky in a most smooth and complacent manner. 
‘Did you ever see anything in Mr. Pickwick's manner and 
conduct towards the opposite sex, to induce you to believe 
that he ever contemplated matrimony of late years, in 
any case ? ’ 

‘Oh no; certainly not,' replied Mr. Winkle. 

‘Has his behaviour, when females have been in the'case, 
always been that of a man, who, having attained a pretty 
advanced period of life, content with his own occupations 
and amusements, treats them only as a father might his 

daughters?’ „ ... 

‘Not the least doubt of it,’ replied Mr. Winkle, m the 

fullness of his heart. ‘That is—yes—oh yes certamly. 
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'You have never known anything in his bchavaour 
towards Mrs. Bardell, or any other female, in the least 
degree suspicious? ' said Mr. Phunky, preparing to sit down; 
for Serjeant Snubbin was w'inking at him. 

‘N—n—no,' replied Mr. Winkle, ‘except on one trifling 
occasion, which, I have no doubt, might be easily explained.' 

Now, if the unfortunate Mr. Phunky had sat down when 
Serjeant Snubbin winked at him, or if Serjeant Buzfuz 
had stopped this irregular cross-examination at the outset 
(which he knew better than to do; observing Mr. Winkle's 
anxiety, and well knowing it would, in all probability, lead 
to something serviceable to him), this unfortunate admission 
would not have been elicited. The moment the words fell 
from Mr. Winkle's lips, Mr. Phunky sat down, and Serjeant 
Snubbin rather hastily told him he might leave the box, 
which Mr. Winkle prepared to do with great readiness^ 
when Serjeant Buzfuz stopped him. 

'Stay, Mr. Winkle, stay!’ said Serjeant Buzfuz. ‘will 

your lordship have the goodness to ask him. what this one 

instance of suspicious behaviour towards females on the 

part of this gentleman, who is old enough to be his father 
was ?' 

\ou hear what the learned counsel says, sir,' obser\'ed 
the judge, turning to the miserable and agonized Mr. 
\Vinkle. ‘Describe the occasion to which you refer.' 

My Lord,' said Mr. Winkle, trembling with anxiety 
I—I d rather not.' 

‘Perhaps so,' said the little judge; ‘but you must.' 

Amid the profound silence of the whole court, Mr. Winkle 
faltered out, that the trifling circumstance of suspicion was 
Mr. Fickwick s being found in a lady’s sleeping apartment 
at rnidnight; which had terminated, he believed, in the 
breaking off of the projected marriage of the lady in 
question, and had led, he knew, to the whole party being 
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forcibly carried before George Niipkins, Esq., magistrate 
and justice of the peace, for the borough of Ipswich! 

'\ou may leave the box, sir,* said Serjeant Snubbin. 
Mr. Winkle did leave the box, and rushed with delirious 
haste to the George and Vulture, where he was discovered 
some hours after, by the waiter, groaning in a hollow and 
dismal manner, with his head buried beneath the sofa 
cushions. 

Tracy Tupnian, and Augustus Snodgrass, were severally 
^'called into the box; both corroborated the testimony of 
I their unhappy friend; and each was driven to the verge of 
desperation by excessive badgering. 

Susannah Sanders was then called, and examined by 
Serjeant Buzfuz, and cross-examined by Serjeant Snubbin. 
Had always said and believed that Pickwick would marry 
Mrs. Bardell; knew that Mrs. Bardell's being engaged to 
Pickwick was the current topic of conversation in the 
neighbourhood, after the fainting in July; had been told it 
herself by Mrs. Mudberry which kept a mangle, and Mrs. 
Bunkin which clear-starched, but did not see either Mrs. 
Mudberry or Mrs. Bunkin in court. Had heard Pickwick 
ask the little boy how he should like to have another father. 
Did not know that Mrs. Bardell was at that time keeping 
company with the baker, but did know that the baker was 
then a single man and is now married. Couldn't swear 
that Mrs. Bardell w^as not very fond of the baker, but 
should think that the baker was not very fond of Mrs. 
Bardell, or he wouldn't have married somebody else. 
Thought Mrs. Bardell fainted away on the morning in 
July, because Pickwick asked her to name the day; knew 
that she (witness) fainted away stone dead when Mr. 
Sanders asked /ter to name the day, and believed tliat 
everybody as called herself a lady would do the same, 
under similar circumstances. Heard Pick\vick ask the 
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boy the question about the marbles, but upon her oath 
did not know the difference between an alley tor and a 


commoney. 

By the Court.— During the period of her keeping 
company with Mr. Sanders, had received love letters, like 
other ladies. In the course of their correspondence Mr. 
Sanders had often called her a ‘duck', but never ‘chops', 
nor yet ‘tomato sauce’. He was particularly fond of 
ducks. Perhaps if he had been as fond of chops and 
tomato sauce, he might have called her that, as a term 
of affection. 

Serjeant Buzfuz now rose with more importance than he 
had yet exhibited, if that were possible, and vociferated: 
‘Call Samuel Weller*. 

It was quite unnecessary to call Samuel Weller; for 
Samuel Weller stepped briskly into the box the instant his 
name was pronounced; and placing his hat on the floor, and 
his arms on the rail, took a bird’s-eye view of the bar, and 
a comprehensive survey of the bench, with a remarkably 
cheerful and lively aspect. 

I What's your name, sir? ’ inquired the judge. 

Sam Weller, my Lord,' replied that gentleman. 

Do you spell it with a “V” or a "W"?' inquired the 
judge. 

that depends upon the taste and fancy of the speller, 
my Lord,’ replied Sam; ‘I never had occasion to spell it 

in life, but I spells it with 


Here a voice in the gallery exclaimed aloud: ‘ Quite right 

mu u a ''■e. my Lord, 

put it dowTi a we . ^ 

address the court ? ’ said the 

httle judge, looking up. ‘Usher.’ 

les, my Lord.’ 
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‘Bring that person here instantly/ 

‘Yes, my Lord/ 

But as the usher didn't find the person, he didn't bring 
him; and, after a great commotion, all the people who had 
got up to look for the cuplrit, sat down again. The little 
judge turned to the witness as soon as his indignation would 
allow him to speak, and said: 

‘Do you know who that was, sir? ' 

‘I rayther suspect it was my father, my Lord,' replied 
Sam. 

‘Do you see him here now?' said the judge. 

‘No, I don't, my Lord,' replied Sam, staring right up 
into the lantern in the roof of the court. 

‘If you could have pointed him out, I would have 
committed him instantly,' said the judge. 

Sam bowed his aclmowledgments and turned, with 
imimpaired cheerfulness of countenance, towards Serjeant 
Buzfuz. 

‘Now, Mr. Weller,' said Serjeant Buzfuz. 

‘Now, sir,' replied Sam. 

‘I believe you are in the service of Mr. Pickwick, the 
defendant in this case. Speak up, if you please, Mr. Weller.' 

‘I mean to speak up, sir,' replied Sam; ‘I am in the 
service o' that 'ere gen'l'man, and a wery good service it is.' 

‘Little to do, and plenty to get, I suppose?' said Serjeant 
Buzfuz, with jocularity. 

'Oh, quite enough to get, sir, as the soldier said ven they 
ordered him three hundred and fifty lashes,' replied Sam. 

‘You must not tell us what the soldier, or any other man, 
said, sir,' interposed the judge; ‘it's not evidence.' 

‘Wery good, my Lord,' replied Sam. 

‘Do you recollect anything particular happening on the 
morning when you were first engaged by the defendant; eh, 
Mr. Weller?' said Serjeant Buzfuz. 
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‘Yes I do, sir,’ replied Sam. 

'Have the goodness to tell the jury what it was.’ 

'I had a reg’lar new fit out o’ clothes that moniin’, 
gcn'i'men of the jury,' said Sam, ‘and that was a wery 
partickler and uncommon circumstance vith me in those 
days.' 

Hereupon there was a general laugh; and the little judge, 
looking with an angry countenance over his desk, said: 
‘You had better be careful, sir'. 

‘So Mr. Pickwick said at the time, my Lord,' replied 
Sam; ‘and I was wery careful o’ that 'ere suit o' clothes; 
wery careful indeed, my Lord.' 

The judge looked sternly at Sam for full two minutes, but 
Sam’s features were so perfectly calm and serene that the 
judge said nothing, and motioned Serjeant Buzfuz to 
proceed. 

‘Do you mean to tell me. Mr. Weller,’ said Serjeant 
Buzfuz, folding his arms emphatically, and turning half- 
round to the jury, as if in mute assurance that he would 
bother the witness yet: ‘ Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Weller, 
that you saw nothing of this fainting on the part of the 
plaintiff in the arms of the defendant, which you have 
heard described by the witnesses?’ 

‘Certainly not,' replied Sam. 'I was in the passage 
till they called me up, and then the old lady was not 
there.’ 

'Now. attend, Mr. Weller.’ said Serjeant Buzfuz, dipping 
a large pen into the inkstand before him, for the purpose 
of frightening Sam with a show of taking down his answer. 
‘ You were in the passage, and yet saw nothing of what was 
going forward. Have you a pair of eyes, Mr. Weller? ' 

‘Yes, I have a pair of eyes,’ replied Sam, 'and that’s 
]ust It. If they wos a pair o’ patent double million magni- 
fyin glass microscopes of hextra power, p’raps I might be 
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able to see through a flight o' stairs and a deal door; but 
bein' only eyes, you see, my wision's limited.' 

At this answer, which was delivered without the slightest 
appearance of irritation, and with the most complete 
simplicity and equanimity of manner, the spectators 
tittered, the little judge smiled, and Serjeant Buzfuz looked 
particularly foolish. After a short consultation with 
Dodson and Fogg, the learned serjeant again turned towards 
Sam, and said, with a painful effort to conceal his vexation: 
'Now, Mr. Weller, I ’ll ask you a question on another 
point, if you please'. 

'If you please, sir,' rejoined Sam, with the utmost 
good humour. 

'Do you remember going up to Mrs. Bardell’s house, one 
night in November last? ' 

'Oh yes, vei-y well.' 

'Oh, you do remember that, Mr. Weller,' said Serjeant 
Buzfuz, recovering his spirits; 'I thought we siiould get 
at something at last.’ 

‘I rayther thought that, too, sir,' replied Sam; and ai 
this the spectators tittered again. 

'Well; I suppose you went up to have a little talk about 
this trial—eh, Mr. Weller?’ said Serjeant Buzfuz, looking 
knowingly at the jury. 

' I went up to pay the rent; but we did get a talkin’ about 

the trial,' replied Sam. ^ • 

‘Oh, you did get a talking about the trial, said Serjeant 

Buzfuz, brightening up with the anticipation of some 
important discovery. 'Now what passed about the trial, 
will you have the goodness to tell us, Mr. Weller? 

*Vith all the pleasure in life, sir,' replied Sam. 'Arter 
a few unimportant obserwations from the two wirtuous 
females as has been examined here to-day, the ladies gets 
into a very great state o' admiration at the honourable 
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conduct of Mr. Dodson and Fogg—them two gcn’l’inen as 
is settin’ near you now.’ Tliis, of course, drew general 
attention to Dodson and Fogg, who looked as virtuous 
as possible. 

‘The attorneys for the plaintiff,' said Mr. Serjeant 
Buzfuz. ‘Well! They spoke in high praise of the honour¬ 
able conduct of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, the attorneys 
for the plaintiff, did they? ’ 

‘Yes,'^said Sam, ‘they said what a wery gen’rous thing 
it was o’ them to have taken up the case on spec, and to 
charge nothing at all for costs, unless they got ’em out of 
Mr. Pickwick.’ 


At this very unexpected reply, the spectators tittered 
again, and Dodson and Fogg, turning very red, leant over 

to Serjeant Buzfuz, and in a hurried manner whispered 
something in his ear. 

You are quite right,’ said Serjeant Buzfuz aloud with 
affected composure. ‘It’s perfectly useless, my Lord 
attempting to get at any evidence through the impenetrable 
stupidity of this witness. I wiU not trouble the court by 
asking him any more questions. Stand down, sir.' 

\Vould any other gen'l’man like to ask me anythin’?’ 

Serate^^"' round most 

laughb-' Serjeant Snubbin. 

‘ You may go down sir,’ said Serjeant Buzfuz. waving his 
hand impatiently. Sam went down accordingly, ffter 
doing Messrs. Dodson and Fogg’s case as much harm as he 

Mr as little respecting 

Mr Pickwick as might be. which was precisely the obiec't 
he had had m view all along. ooject 

‘I have no objection to admit, my Lord ’ *. 

Snubbm, ‘if it will save the examination of another witnes^s^ 
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that Mr. Pickwick has retired from business, and is a 
gentleman of considerable independent property.* 

‘Very well/ said Serjeant Buzfuz, putting in the two 
letters to be read. ‘Then that's my case, my Lord.* 

.Serjeant Snubbin then addressed the jury on behalf of the 
defendant: and a very long and a very emphatic address 
he delivered, in which he bestowed the highest possible 
eulogiiims on the conduct and character of Mr. Pickwick; 
but inasmuch as our readers are far better able to form a 
correct estimate of that gentleman’s merits and deserts, 
than Serjeant Snubbin could possibly be, we do not feel 
called upon to enter at any length into the learned gentle¬ 
man's observations. He attempted to show that the 
letters which had been exhibited, merely related to Mr. 
Pickwick’s dinner, or to the preparations for receiving him 
in his apartments on his return from some country excur¬ 
sion. It is sufficient to add in general terms, that he did 
the best he could for Mr. Pickwick; and the best, as every¬ 
body knows, on the infallible authority of the old adage, 
could do no more. 

Mr. Justice Stareleigh summed up, in the old-established 
and most approved form. He read as much of his notes to 
the jury as he could decipher on so short a notice, and made 
running comments on the evidence as he went along. If 
Mrs. Bardell were right, it was perfectly clear that Mr. 
Pickwick was wrong, and if they thought the evidence of 
Mrs. Cluppins worthy of credence they would believe it, 
and, if they didn’t, why they wouldn’t. If they were 
satisfied that a breach of promise of mamage had been 
committed, they would find for the plaintiff with such 
damages as they thought proper; and if, on the other hand, 
it appeared to them that no promise of marriage had ever 
been given, they would find for the defendant with no 
damages at all. The jury then retired to their private room 
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to talk the matter over, and the judge retired to his private 
room, to refresh himself with a mutton chop and a glass 
of sherry. 

An anxious quarter of an hour elapsed; the jury came 
back; the judge was fetched in. Mr. Pickwick put on his 
rpectacles, and gazed at the foreman with an agitated 
countenance and a quickly beating heart. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the individual in black, ‘are you all 
agreed upon your verdict ? ’ 

‘We are,’ replied the foreman. 

‘Do you find for the plaintiff, gentlemen, or for the 
defendant?' 

‘For the plaintiff.' 

‘With what damages, gentlemen? ’ 

‘Seven hundred and fifty pounds.' 

Mr. Pickwick. took off his spectacles, carefully wiped 

the glasses, folded them into their case, and put them in 

his pocket; then having drawn on his gloves with great 

nicety, and stared at the foreman aU the while, he 

mechanically followed Mr. Perker and the blue bag out of 
court. 

They stopped in a side room while Perker paid the 

court fees; and here, Mr. Pickwick was joined by his 

Uiends. Here, too, he encountered Messrs. Dodson and 

rogg, rubbing their hands with every token of outward 
satisfaction. 


]Well, gentlemen,' said Mr. Pickwick. 

^ Well, sir, said Dodsoni for self and partner. 

■ You imagine you ’ll get your costs, don’t you, gentle¬ 
men ? said Mr. Pickwick. ^ 

Fogg said they thought it rather probable. Dodson 
smiled, and said they d try. 

' You may try, and try, and try again Messrs noH^nn 
and Fogg,’ said Mr. Pickwick vehemently, ‘but not one 
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farthing of costs or damages do you ever get from me, if I 
spend the rest of my existence in a debtor’s prison.^ 

*Ha, ha!’ laughed Dodson. 'You'll think better of 
that, before next term, Mr. Pickwick.' 

'He, he, he! We '11 soon see about that, Mr. Pickwick,' 
grinned Fogg. 

Speechless with indignation, Mr. Pickwick allowed him¬ 
self to be led by his solicitor and friends to the door, and 
there assisted into a hackney-coach, which had been fetched 
for the purpose, by the ever-watchful Sam Weller. 

Sam had put up the steps, and was preparing to jump 
upon the box, when he felt himself gently touched on the 
shoulder; and looking round, his father stood before him. 
The old gentleman's countenance wore a mournful expres¬ 
sion, as he shook his head gravely, and said, in warning 
accents: 

'I know’d what 'ud come o’ this here mode o’ doin' 
bisness. Oh Sammy, Sammy, vy worn't there a alleybi!’ 


32. Mr. Pickwick Decides to go to Bath 

‘ But surely, my dear sir,’ said little Perker, as he stood in 
Mr. Piclcw'ick’s apartment on the morning after the trial: 
' Surely you don't really mean—really and seriously now, 
and irritation apart—that you won't pay these costs and 

damages?’ 

‘Not one halfpenny,* said Mr. Pickwick, firmly; not 
one halfpenny.’ 

‘Hooroar for the principle, as the money-lender said ven 
he vouidn't renew the bill,’ observed Mr. Weller, who was 

clearing away the breakfast things. 

‘Sam,’ said Mr. Pickwick, ‘have the goodness to step 

dowmstairs.’ 
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‘Ccrt'nly, sir,' replied Mr. Weller; and acting on Mr. 
Pickwick's gentle hint, Sam retired. 

‘No. Perker,’ said Mr. Pickwick, with great seriousness 
of manner, ‘my friends here have endeavoured to dissuade 
me from this determination, but without avail. I shall 
employ myself as usual, until the opposite party have the 
power of issuing a legal process of execution against me; 
and if they are vile enoug i to avail themselves of it, and to 
arrest my person, I shall yield myself up with perfect 
cheerfulness and content of heart.’ W’hcn can tliey do 
this?' ^ 

‘They can issue execution, my dear sir, for the amount 
of the damages and taxed costs, next term,' replied Perker. 
‘just two months hence, my dear sir.’ 

■\ery good,' said Mr. Pickwick. ‘Until that time, my 
dear fellow, let me hear no more of the matter. And now? 
continued Mr. Pickwick, looking round on his friends witii 
a good-humoured smile, and a sparkle in the eye which no 
spectacles could dim or conceal, ‘the only question is 

Where shall we go next?’ 

Mr. lupman and Mr. Snodgrass were too much affected 
by their friend s heroism to offer any reply. Mr. Winkle 
had not yet sufficiently recovered the recollection of his 
evidence at the trial, to make any observation on any 
subject, so Mr. Pickwick paused in vain. ^ 

Well said that gentleman, ‘if you leave me to suggest 
been there ^ havefver 

Nobody had; and as the proposition was warmly seconded 

It extremely probable that if 
Mr Pickwick saw a little change and gaiety he would be 
me med to think better of his determinitio? and vvoke 
a debtors pnson, it was carried unanimously and Sam 
was at once dispatched to the W'hite Horse CeUar, to Uke 
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five places by the half-past seven o'clock coach, next 
morning. 

There were just two places to be had inside, and just three 
to be had out; so Sam Weller booked for them all, and 
having exchanged a few compliments with the booking- 
office clerk on the subject of a pewter half-crown which was 
tendered him as a portion of his * change', walked back to 
the George and Vffiture, where he was pretty busily em¬ 
ployed until bedtime in reducing clothes and linen into the 
smallest possible compass, and exerting his mechanical 
genius in constructing a variety of ingenious devices for 
keeping the lids on boxes which had neither locks nor hinges. 


33. Mr. Pickwick at Bath 
{a) At the Assembly Rooms 

Bath being full, the company and the sixpences for tea 
poured in, in shoals. In the ballroom, the long card-room, 
the octagonal card-room, the staircases, and the passages, 
the hum of many voices, and the sound of many feet, were 
perfectly bewildering. Dresses rustled, feathers waved, 
lights shone, and jewels sparkled. There was the music— 
not of the quadriUe band, for it had not yet commenced; 
but the music of soft tiny footsteps, with now and then a 
clear merry laugh—low and gentle, but very pleasant to 
hear in a female voice, whether in Bath or elsewhere. 
Brilliant eyes, lighted up with pleasurable expectation, 
gleamed from every side; and look where you would, some 
exqxiisite form glided gracefully through the throng, and 
was no sooner lost, than it was replaced by another as 
dainty and bewitching. 

In the tea-room, and hovering round the card-tables. 
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were a vast number of queer old ladies and decrepit old 
gentlemen, discussing all the small talk and scandal of the 
day, with a relish and gusto which sufhciently bespoke the 
intensity of the pleasure they derived from the occupation. 
Mingled with these groups were three or four matclnnaking 
mammas, appearing to be wholly absorbed by the conver¬ 
sation in which they were taking part, but failing not from 
time to time to cast an anxious sidelong glance upon their 
daughters, who, remembering the matenial injunction to 
make the best use of their youth, had already commenced 
incipient flirtations in the mislaying of scarves, putting on 
gloves, setting dowm cups, and so forth; slight matters 
apparently, but which may be turned to surprisingly good 
account by expert practitioners. 

Lounging near the doors, and in remote comers, were 

various knots of silly young men, displaying various 

varieties of puppyism and stupidity; amusing all sensible 

people near them with their folly and conceit; and happily 

thinking themselves the objects of general admiration. 

A wise and merciful dispensation which no good man will 
quarrel with. 


And lastly, seated on some of the back benches, where 
they had already taken up their positions for the evening 
were divers unmarried ladies past their grand climacteric 
who. not dancing because there were no partners for them' 
and not playing cards lest they should be set do^vn 
iiretrievably single, were in the favourable situation of being 

?n cl. °'^^ithout reflecting on themselves 

everybody, because everybody 
\v as there. It was a scene of gaiety, glitter, and show of 
richly-dressed people, handsome mirrors, chalked floors 
girandoles, and wax candles; and in all parts of the scene' 
gliding from spot to spot in silent softness, bowing ob¬ 
sequiously to this party, nodding familiarly to that^ and 
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smiling con.placently on aU, was the sprucely attired person 
of Angelo Cyrus Bantam, Esquire, Master of the Ceremonies. 

Stop m the tea-room. Take your sixpenn'orth. They 
lay on hot water, and call it tea. Drink it,* said Mr. 
Dowler, in a loud voice, directing Mr. Pickwick, who 
ad\ anced at the head of the little party, with Mrs. Dowler 
on his aim. Into the tea-room Mr. Pickwick turned; and 
catching sight of him, Mr. Bantam corkscrewed his way 
thiough the crowd, and welcomed him with ecstasy. 

My dear sir, I am highly honoured. Ba—ath is favoured, 
Mrs. Dowler, you embellish the rooms. I congratulate you 
on your feathers. Re—markable! * 

^ Anybody here ? * inquired Dowler, suspiciously. 

Anybody! The elite of Ba—ath. Mr. Pickwick, do you 
see the lady in the gauze turban? * 

The fat old lady ? * inquired l\Ir. Pickwick, innocently. 

Mlush, my dear sir—nobody s fat or old in Ba—ath. 
That's the Dowager Lady Snuphanuph.* 

‘Is it indeed?' said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘No less a person, I assure you,* said the Master of the 
Ceremonies. ‘Hush. Draw a little nearer, Mr. Pickwick. 
You see the splendidly dressed young man coming this 
way? * 

‘The one with the long hair, and the particularly small 
forehead?* inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

‘The same. The richest young man in Ba—ath at this 
moment. Young Lord Mutanhed.' 

‘You don’t say so? * said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Yes. You *11 hear his voice in a moment, Mr. Pickwick. 
He *11 speak to me. The other gentleman with him, in the 
red under-waistcoat and dark moustache, is the Honourable 
Mr. Crushton, his bosom friend. How do you do, my lord ?' 

‘ Veway hot. Bantam,* said his lordship. 

‘It is very warm, my lord,' replied the M.C. 
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‘.Confounded/ assented the Honourable Mr. Criishton. 

‘Have you seen his lordship's mail cart, Bantam?' 
inquired the Honourable Mr. Crushton, after a short pause, 
during which young Lord Mutanhed had been endeavouring 
to stare Mr. Pickwick out of countenance, and Mr. Crushton 
had been reflecting what subject his lordship could talk 
about best. 


'Dear me, no/ replied the M.C. *A mail cart! What 
an excellent idea. Re—markable! ’ 

Gwacious heavens! * said his lordship, ‘I thought evewy- 
body had seen the new mail cart; it's the neatest, pwettiest, 
g^vacefullest thing that ever wan upon wheels. Painted 
wed, with a eweam piebald.' 

'With a real box for the letters, and all complete,' said 
the Honourable Mr. Crushton. 

' And^a little seat in fwont, with an iwon wail, for the 

dwiver.' added his lordship. 'I dwove it over to Bwistol 

the other morning, in a ewimson coat, with two servants 

widing a quarter of a mile behind; and confound me if the 

people didn t wush out of their cottages, and awest mv 

pwogxvess to know if I wasn't the post. Gloivvious 
glorwious! 


^^“^^^ecdote his lordship laughed ver>^ heartily, as 
did the listeners of course. Then, drawing his arm througli 

that of the obsequious Mr. Crushton, Lord MutanhSd 
walked away. 


So I should think,’ rejoined Mr. Pickwick, drvlv. 

I he dancing having commenced, the necessary intro 

Ana r preliminaries a^anged 

fhe'’card^r/'om"' P'^kwick, and led him fiitc 
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34. Mr. Pickwick at Bath 
(^>) A Game of Whist 

Just at the very moment of their entrance, the Dowager 
Lady Snuphanuph and two other ladies of an ancient and 
whist-like appearance, were hovering over an unoccupied 
card-table; and they no sooner set eyes upon Mr. Pickwick 
under the convoy of Angelo Bantam, than they exchanged 
glances with each other, seeing that he was precisely the 
very person they wanted, to make up the rubber. 

‘ My dear Bantam,' said the Dowager Lady Snuphanuph, 
coaxingly, ‘find us some nice creature to make up this 
table; there's a good soul.' Mr. Pickwick happened to be 
looking another way at the moment, so her ladyship nodded 
her head towards him, and frowned expressively. 

‘My friend Mr. Pickwick, my lady, will be most happy, 
I am sure, re—markably so,' said the M.C., taking the hint. 
‘Mr. Pickwick, Lady Snuphanuph—Mrs. Colonel Wugsby 
—Miss Bolo.' 

Mr. Pickwick bowed to each of the ladies, and, finding 
escape impossible, cut. Mr. Pickwick and Miss Bolo 
against Lady Snuphanuph and Mrs. Colonel Wugsby. 

Poor Mr. Pickwick! he had never played with three 
thorough-paced female card-players before. They were so 
desperately sharp, that they quite frightened him. If he 
played a wrong card. Miss Bolo looked a small armoury of 
daggers; if he stopped to consider which was the right one. 
Lady Snuphanuph would throw herself back in her chair, 
and smile with a mingled glance of impatience and pity to 
Mrs. Colonel Wugsby; at which Mrs. Colonel Wugsby would 
shrug up her shoulders, and cough, as much as to say she 
wondered whether he ever would begin. Then, at the end 
of every hand. Miss Bolo would inquire with a dismal 
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countenance and reproachful sigh, why Mr. Pickwick had 
not returned that diamond, or led the club, or ruffed the 
spade, or finessed the heart, or led through the honour, or 
brought out the ace, or played up to the king, or some such 
thing; and in reply to all these grave charges, Mr. Pickwick 
would be wholly unable to plead any justification whatever, 
having by this time forgotten all about the game. People 
came and looked on, too, which made Mr. Pickwick nervous. 
Besides all this, there was a great deal of distracting con¬ 
versation near the table, between Angelo Bantam and the 
two Miss Matinters, who, being single and singular, paid 
great court to the Master of the Ceremonies, in the hope of 
getting a stray partner now and then. All these things, 
combined with the noises and interruptions of constant 
comings in and goings out, made Mr. Pickwick play rather 
badly; the cards were against him, also; and when they left 
off at ten minutes past eleven, Miss Bolo rose from the 
table considerably agitated, and went straight home, in a 
flood of tears, and a sedan-chair. 

Being joined by his friends, who one and all protested 
that they had scarcely ever spent a more pleasant evening 
Mr. l^ickwick accompanied them to the White Hart, and 
having soothed his feelings with something hot, went to 
bed, and to sleep, almost simultaneously. 


35 - Mr. Pickwick at Bath 
(c) At the Pump-Room 

As Mr. Pickwick contemplated a stay of at least two 
months m Bath, he deemed it advisable to take private 
lodgings for himself and friends for that period; and a^ a 
favourable opportmuty offered for their securing on 
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moderate terms, the upper portion of a house in the Royal 
Crescent, which was larger than they required, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dowler offered to relieve them of a bedroom and sitting- 
room. This proposition was at once accepted, and in three 
days' time they were all located in their new abode, when 
Mr. Pickwick began to drink the waters with the utmost 
assiduity. Mr. Pickwick took them systematically. He 
drank a quarter of a pint before breakfast, and then walked 
up a hill; and another quarter of a pint after breakfast, 
and then walked dowm a hill; and after every fresh quarter 
of a pint, Mr. Pickwick declared, in the most solemn and 
emphatic terms, that he felt a great deal better: whereat 
his friends were very much delighted, though they had not 
been previously aware that there was anything the matter 
with him. 

The great pump-room is a spacious saloon, ornamented 
with Corinthian pillars, and a music gallery, and a Tompion 
clock, and a statue of Nash, and a golden inscription, to 
which all the water-drinkers should attend, for it appeals 
to them in the cause of a deserving charity. There is a 
large bar with a marble vase, out of which the pumper 
gets the water; and there are a number of yellow-looking 
tumblers, out of which the company get it; and it is a most 
edifying and satisfactory sight to behold the perseverance 
and gravity with which they swallow it. There are baths 
near at hand, in which a part of the company wash them¬ 
selves; and a band plays afterwards, to congratulate the 
remainder on their having done so. There is another 
pump-room, into which infirm ladies and gentlemen are 
wheeled, in such an astonishing variety of chairs and 
chaises, that any adventurous in^vidual who goes in with 
the regular number of toes, is in imminent danger of coming 
out without them; and there is a third, into which the quiet 
people go, for it is less noisy than either. There is an 
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immensity of promenading, on crutches and off, with sticks 
and without, and a great deal of conversation, and liveliness, 
and pleasantry. 

Every morning, the regular water-drinkers. Mr. Pickwick 
among the number, met each other in the pump-room, took 
their quarter of a pint, and walked constitutionally. At the 
afternoon's promenade, Lord Mutanhed, and the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Crushton, the Dowager Lady Snuphanuph, Mrs. 
Colonel Wugsby, and all the great people, and all the 
morning water-drinkers, met in grand assemblage. After 
this, they walked out, or drove out, or were pushed out in 
bath chairs, and met one another again. After this, the 
gentlemen went to the reading-rooms and met divisions 
of the mass. After this, they went home. If it were 
theatre night, perhaps they met at the theatre; if it were 
assembly night, they met at the rooms; and if it were 
neither, they met the next day, A very pleasant routine, 
with perhaps a slight tinge of sameness. 


36. Mr. Pickwick Acts as Chaperon 

In affording you this interview,* said Mr. Pickwick 
mildly, the young lady has taken a natural, perhaps but 
still ‘'i very imprudent step. If I am present at the meeting 
a mutual fnend, who is old enough to be the father of both 

her herea^ten°'“ calumny can never be raised against 

his^^Lmlightened with honest exultation at 
f foresight, as he spoke thus. Mr. Winkle was 

touched by this little trait of his delicate respect for Tl“ 

yoimg protegee of his friend, and took his hand witl a 
feelmg of regard, akin to veneration 
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*You shall go/ said Mr. Winkle. 

‘I will/ said Mr. Pickwick. 'Sam, have my great-coat 
and shawl ready, and order a conveyance to be at the 
door to-morrow evening, rather earlier than is absolutely 
necessary, in order that we may be in good time.* 

Mr. Weller touched his hat, as an earnest of his obedience, 
and withdrew to make all needful preparations for the 


expedition. 

The coach was punctual to the time appointed; and Mr. 
Weller, after duly installing Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Winkle 
inside, took his seat on the box by the driver. They 
alighted, as had been agreed on, about a quarter of a mile 
from the place of rendezvous, and desiring the coachman 
to await their return, proceeded the remaining distance 


on foot. . 1 • 1 

It was at this stage of the undertaking that Mr. Pickwick, 

with many smiles and various other indications of great 

self-satisfaction, produced from one of his coat pockets a 

dark lantern, with which he had specially provided himself 

for the occasion, and the great mechanical beauty of which 

he proceeded to explain to Mr. Winkle as they walked 

along, to the no small surprise of the few stragglers 

they met, , .i_- 1 • j 

‘ I should have been the better for something of this kina, 

in my last garden expedition at night; eh, Sam? said Mr. 

Pickwick, looking good-humouredly round at his follower, 

who was trudging behind. . , 

‘Wery nice things, if they’re managed properly, sir, 

replied Mr. Weller; ‘but ven you don’t vant to be seen. 1 

think they *re more useful arter the candle *s gone out, than 

ven it *s alight.* ^ 1 / 

Mr. Pickwick appeared struck by Sam s remarks, lor ne 

put the lantern into his pocket again, and they walked 
on in silence. 
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'Down here, sir,' said Sam. ‘Let me lead the way. 
This is the lane, sir.' 

Down the lane they w'ent, and dark enough it was. 
Mr. Pickwick brought out the lantern once or twice, as they 
groped their way along, and threw a very brilliant little 
tunnel of light before them, about a foot in diameter. It 
was very pretty to look at, but seemed to have the effect 
of rendering surrounding objects rather darker than before. 

At length they arrived at the large stone. Here Sam 
recommended his master and Mr. Winkle to seat themselves, 
while he reconnoitred, and ascertained w'hcther Mary w^as 
yet in waiting. 

After an absence of five or ten minutes, Sam returned, to 
say that the gate was opened, and all quiet. Following 
him with stealthy tread, Mr. Pickwick and Air. Winkle 
soon found themselves in the garden. Here ever>'body 
said ‘Hush!’ a good many times; and that being done, no 
one seemed to have any very distinct apprehension of what 
was to be done next. 


garden yet. Marv?’ inquired Mr 

Winkle, much agitated. 

‘I don’t know, sir,’ replied the pretty housemaid. ’The 
best thing to be done, sir, will be for Mr. Weller to give you 
a hoist up into the tree, and perhaps Mr. Pickwick will have 
the goodness to see that nobody comes up the lane w'hile I 

what^^th^tV^^^"^ gracious. 


That ere blessed lantern 'ull be the death on us all ' 
exclaimed Sam, peevishly. ‘Take care vot you're a 

r„d7r.‘ 

Now it’s m the next house, sir,’ remonstrated Sam. 
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'Bless my heart! * exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, turning round 
again. 

' Now it *s in the stable, and they. '11 think the place is 
afire,* said Sam. 'Shut it up, sir, can't you?' 

' It's the most extraordinary lantern I ever met with, in 
all my life!' exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, greatly bewildered 
by the effects he had so unintentionally produced. ' I never 
saw such a powerful reflector.' 

' It '11 be vun too powerful for us, if you keep blazin' avay 
in that manner, sir,' replied Sam, as Mr. Pickwick, after 
various unsuccessful efforts, managed to close the slide. 
'There's the young lady's footsteps. Now, Mr. Vinkle, 
sir, up vith you.' 

‘Stop, stop!' said Mr. Pickwick, 'I must speak to her 
first. Help me up, Sam.’ 

‘Gently, sir,’ said Sam, planting his head against the wail 
and making a platform of his back. 'Step atop o’ that 'ere 
flower-pot, sir. Now then, up vith you.' 

' I'm afraid I shall hurt you, Sam,' said Mr. Pickwick. 

'Never mind me, sir,' replied Sam. 'Lend me a hand, 
Mr. Vinkle, sir. Steady, sir, steady! That's the time 
o’ day! ’ 

As Sam spoke, Mr. Pickwick, by exertions almost super¬ 
natural in a gentleman of his years and weight, contrived 
to get upon Sam's back; and Sam gently raising himself up, 
and Mr. Pickwick holding on fast by the top of the wall, 
while Mr. Winkle clasped him tight by the legs, they con¬ 
trived by these means to bring his spectacles just above the 
level of the coping. 

'My dear,' said Mr. Pickwick, looking over the wall, and 
catching sight of Arabella on the other side, 'don't be 
frightened, my dear, it's only me.' 

'Oh, pray go away, Mr. Pickwick,' said Arabella. 'Tell 
them all to go away. I am so dreadfully frightened. Dear, 
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dear Mr. Pickwick, don’t stop there. You ’U fall down and 
kill yourself, I know you will.’ 

‘Now, pray don’t alarm yourself, my dear,’ said Mr. 
Pickwick, soothingly. 'There is not the least cause for 
fear, I assure you. Stand firm, Sam,' said Mr. Pickwick, 
looking down. 

'All right, sir,’ replied Mr. Weller. ‘Don’t be longer 
than you can conweniently help, sir. You ’re rayiher 
heavy.' 

‘Only another moment, Sam,’ replied Mr. Pickwick. 
'I merely wished you to know, my dear, that I should not 
have allowed my young friend to see you in this clandestine 
way, if the situation in which you are placed had left him 
any alternative; and lest the impropriety of this step sliould 
cause you any uneasiness, my love, it may be a satisfaction 
to you to know that I am present. That’s all, my dear.’ 

'Indeed, Mr. Pickwick, I am very much obliged to you 
for your kindness and consideration.’ replied Arabella. 
dr>'ing her tears with her handkerchief. She would 
probably have said much more, had not Mr. Pickwick’s 
head disappeared with great swiftness, in consequence of a 
false step on Sam’s shoulder, which brought him suddenly 
to the ground. He was up again in an instant, however, 
and bidding Mr. Winkle make haste and get the interview 
over, ran out into the lane to keep watch, with all the 
courage and ardour of youth. Mr. Winkle himself, inspired 
by the occasion, was on the wall in a moment merely 
pausing to request Sam to be careful of his master.’ 

‘I ’ll take care on him, sir,’ replied Sam. ‘Leave him 
to me. 

Mr^Winkle' inquired 

Bless his old gaiters,' rejoined Sam, looking out at the 
garden-door. 'He's a keepin’ guard in the lane vith that 
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'ere dark lantern, like a amiable Guy Fawkes! I never see 
such a fine creetur in my days. Blessed if I don’t think 
his heart must ha’ been bom five-and-twenty year arter 
his body, at least I ’ 

Mr. Winkle stayed not to hear the encomium upon his 
friend. He had dropped from the wall; thrown himself 
at Arabella's feet; and by this time was pleading the 
sincerity of his passion with an eloquence worthy even of 
Mr. Pickwick himself. 


37. Mr. Pickwick’s Arrest 

The remainder of the period which ]\Ir. Pickwick had 
assigned as the duration of the stay at Bath, passed over 
without the occurrence of anything material. Trinity 
Term commenced. On the expiration of its first week, 
Mr. Pickwick and his friends returned to London; and the 
former gentleman, attended of course by Sam, straightway 
repaired to his old quarters at the George and Vulture. 

On the third morning after their arrival, just as all the 
clocks in the city were striking nine individually, and some¬ 
where about nine hundred and ninety-nine collectively, 
Sam was taking the air in George Yard, when a queer sort 
of fresh painted vehicle drove up, out of which there 
jumped with great agility, throwing the reins to a stout 
man who sat beside him, a queer sort of gentleman, wHb 
seemed made for the vehicle, and the vehicle for him. 


‘Now, my fine fellow!’ said the man in the rough coat, 
in an imperious tone, attempting at the same time to push 
his way past. 
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'Now, sir, wot's the matter!' replied Sam. returning the 
push with compound interest. 

Xome, none of this, my man; this won't do with me,’ 
said the owner of the rough coat, raising his voice, and 
turning white. ‘ Here, Smouch I' 

'Well, wot’s amiss here?' growled the man in the brown 
coat, who had been gradually sneaking up the court during 
this short dialogue. 

'Only some insolence of this young man's,’ said the 
principal, giving Sam another push. 

‘Come, none o’ this gammon,' growled Smouch, giving 
him another, and a harder one. 

This last push had the effect which it was intended by 
the experienced Mr. Smouch to produce; for while Sam, 
anxious to return the compliment, was grinding that 
gentleman’s body against the doorpost, the principal crept 
past, and made his way to the bar; whither Sam, after 
bandying a few epithetical remarks with ^Ir. Smouch, 
followed at once. 

'Good-morning, my dear,’ said the principal, addressing 
the young lady at the bar, with Botany Bay ease, and New 

South Wales gentility: ‘which is Mr. Pickwick’s room, 
my dear?’ 

‘Show him up,' said the barmaid to a waiter, without 

deigning another look at the exquisite, in reply to his 
inquiry. 

The waiter led the way upstairs as he was desired, and 
the man in the rough coat followed, with Sam behind him: 
who. m his process up the staircase, indulged in sundry 
gestures indicative of supreme contempt and defiance: to 
the unspeakable gratification of the servants and other 
lookers-on. Mr. Smouch, who was troubled with a hoarse 

and expectorated in the passage 

Mr. Pickwick was fast asleep in bed, when his early visitor 
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followed by Sam, entered the room. The noise they made 
in so doing, awoke him. 

'Shaving water, Sam,' said Mr. Pickwick, from within 
the curtains. 

‘Shave you directly, Mr. Pickwick,' said the ^dsitor, 
drawing one of them back from the bed’s head. ‘I've got 
an execution against you, at the suit of Bardell.—Here's 
the warrant.—Common Pleas.—Here's my card. I suppose 
you '11 come over to my house.’ Giving Mr. Pickwick a 
friendly tap on the shoulder, the sheriff’s officer (for such he 
was) threw his card on the counterpane, and pulled a gold 
toothpick from his waistcoat pocket. 

'Namby's the name,’ said the sheriffs deputy, as Mr. 
Pickwick took his spectacles from under the pillow, and 
put them on, to read the card. ‘Namby, Bell Alley, 
Coleman Street.' 

At this point, Sam Weller, who had had his eyes fixed 
hitherto on Mr. Namby's shining beaver, interfered: 

‘Are you a Quaker?' said Sam. 

‘I '11 let you know who I am, before I've done with you,' 
replied the indignant officer. ‘ I '11 teach you manners, my 
fine fellow, one of these fine mornings.' 

‘Thank'ee,' said Sam. ‘I '11 do the same to you. Take 
your hat off.' With this, Mr. Weller, in the most dexterous 
manner, knocked Mr. Namby's hat to the other side of the 
room w'ith such violence, that he had very nearly caused 
him to sw^allow the gold toothpick into the bargain. 

‘Observe this, Mr. Pickwick,' said the disconcerted 
officer, gasping for breath. ‘I've been assaulted in the 
execution of my dooty by your servant in your chamber. 

I'm in bodily fear. I call you to witness this.’ 

‘Don’t witness nothin', sir,’ interposed Sam. ‘Shut 
your eyes up tight, sir. I'd pitch him out o’ winder, only 
he couldn’t fall far enough, 'cause o’ the leads outside.' 
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'Sam/ said Mr. Pickwick, in an angry voice, as his 
attendant made various demonstrations of hostilities, 'if 
you say another word, or offer the slightest interference 
with this person, I discharge you that instant.' 

‘ But, sir!' said Sam. 

‘Hold your tongue,’ interposed Mr. Pickwick. 'Take 
that hat up again.’ 

But this Sam flatly and positively refused to do; and, 
after he had been severely reprimanded by his master, the 
officer, being in a hurry, condescended to pick it up himself: 
venting a great variety of threats against Sam meanwhile, 
which that gentleman received with perfect composure: 
merely observing that if Mr. Namby would have the good¬ 
ness to put his hat on again, he would knock it into the 
latter end of next week. Mr. Namby, perhaps thinking 
that such a process might be productive of inconvenience 
to himself, declined to offer the temptation, and, soon after, 
called up Smouch. Having informed him that the capture 
was made, and that he was to wait for the prisoner until he 
should have finished dressing, Namby then swaggered out, 
and drove away. Smouch, requesting Mr. Pickwick in a 
surly manner ‘to be as alive as he could, for it was a busy 
time’, drew up a chair by the door, and sat there, imtil he 
had finished dressing. 


38. Mr. Pickwick Goes to Prison 

The hackney-coach jolted along Fleet Street, as hackney- 
coaches usually do. The horses 'went better', the driver 
said, when they had anything before them (they must have 
gone at a most extraordinary pace when there was nothins) 
and so the vehicle kept behind a cart; when the cart stopped 
It stopped; and when the cart went on again, it did the s^e! 
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Mr. Pickwick sat opposite the tipstaff; and the tipstaff 
sat with his hat between his knees, whistling a tune, and 
looking out of the coach window. 

Time performs wonders. By the powerful old gentle¬ 
man's aid, even a hackney-coach gets over half a mile of 
ground. They stopped at length, and Mr. Pickwick alighted 
at the gate of the Fleet. 

The tipstaff, looking over his shoulder to see that his 
charge was following close at his heels, preceded Mr. Pick¬ 
wick into the prison; turning to the left, after they had 
entered, they passed through an open door into a lobby from 
which a heavy gate, opposite to that by which they had 
entered, and which was guarded by a stout turnkey with 
the key in his hand, led at once into the interior of the 
prison. 

Here they stopped, while the tipstaff dehvered his papers; 
and here Mr. Pickwick was apprised that he would remain, 
imtil he had imdergone the ceremony, known to the 
initiated as 'sitting for your portrait'. 

'Sitting for my portrait!' said Mr. Pickwick. 

' Having your likeness taken, sir,' replied the stout 
turnkey. 'We 're capital hands at likenesses here. Take 
'em in no time, and always exact. Walk in, sir, and make 
yourself at home.' 

Mr. Pickwick complied with the invitation, and sat 
himself down: when Mr. Weller, who stationed himself at 
the back of the chair, whispered that the sitting was merely 
another term for undergoing an inspection by the different 
turnkeys, in order that they might know prisoners from 
visitors. 

'Well, Sam,' said Mr. Pickwick, 'then I wish the artists 
would come. This is rather a public place.' 

‘They vont be long, sir, I des-say,' replied Sam. 'There's 
a Dutch clock, sir.' 
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'So I see,’ observed Mr. Pickwick. 

‘And a bird-cage, sir,' says Sam. 'Veels vithin vecls, a 
prison in a prison. Ain’t it, sir?' 

As Mr. Welier made this philosophical remark, Mr. Pick¬ 
wick was aware that his sitting had commenced. The 
stout turnkey, having been relieved from the lock, sat dowm, 
and looked at him carelessly, from time to time, while a long 
thin man who had relieved liim, thrust his hands beneath 
his coat-tails, and planting himself opposite, took a good 
long view of him. A third rather surly-looking gentleman, 
who had apparently been disturbed at his tea, for he was 
disposing of the last remnant of a crust and butter when 
he came in, stationed himself close to Mr. Pickwick; and, 
resting his hands on his hips, inspected him narrowly; while 
two others mixed with the group, and studied his features 
with most intent and thoughtful faces. Mr. Pickwick 
winced a good deal under the operation, and appeared to 
sit very imeasily in his chair; but he made no remark to 
anybody while it was being performed, not even to Sam 
who reclined upon the back of the chair, reflecting, partly 
on the situation of his master, and partly on the great 
satisfaction it would have afforded him to make a tierce 
assault upon all the turnkeys there assembled, one after 
the other, if it were lawful and peaceable so to do. . 

At length the likeness was completed, and Mr Pick- 

\vick was informed that he might now proceed into the 
prison. 


;^ere am I to sleep to-night?’ inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

Why, I don t nghtly know about to-night,’ replied the 

stout turnkey. You ’ll be chummed on somebody 

to-morrow, and then you ’ll be all snug and comfortable 

The first mght s generaUy rather unsettled, but you ’U be 
set all squares to-morrow.’ ® 

After some discussion, it was discovered that one of the 
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turnkeys had a bed to let, which Mr. Pickwick could have 
for that night. He gladly agreed to hire it. 

‘If you ’ll come with me, I '11 sTiow it you at once,' said 
the man. 'It ain't a large 'un; but it's an out-and-outer 
to sleep in. This way, sir.' 

They passed through the inner gate, and descended a 
short &ght of steps. The key was turned after them; and 
Mr. Pickwick found himself, for the first time in his life, 
within the walls of a debtors' prison. 


39. Mr. Pickwick in the Fleet Prison 

Mr. Tom Roker, the gentleman who had accompanied 
Mr. Pickwick into the prison, turned sharp round to the 
right when he got to the bottom of the little flight of steps, 
and led the way, through an iron gate which stood open, 
and up another short flight of steps, into a long narrow 
gallery, dirty and low, paved with stone, and very dimly 
lighted by a window at each remote end. 

'This,' said the gentleman, thrusting his hands into his 
pockets, and looking carelessly over his shoulder to Mr. 
Pickwick, ‘this here is the haU flight.' 

‘Oh,' replied Mr. Pickwick, looking down a dark and 
filthy staircase, which appeared to lead to a range of damp 
and gloomy stone vaults, beneath the ground, ‘and those, 
I suppose, are the little cellars where the prisoners keep their 
small quantities of coals. Unpleasant places to have to go 

down to; but very convenient, I dare say.' ^ 

'Yes, I shouldn’t wonder if they was convenient, replied 
the gentleman, ‘seeing that a few people live there, pretty 

snug. That's the Fair, that is.' 

'My friend,' said Mr. Pickwick, ‘you don t really mean 
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to say that human beings live down in those wretched 
dungeons? ’ 

Don t IP’ replied 'Sh. Roker, with indignant astonish¬ 
ment : ‘why shouldn't I ? ' 

'Live! Live down there!’ exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

Live do\vTi there! Yes, and die down there, too, werv 
often!' replied Mr. Roker; 'and what of that? Who 's go't 
to say anything agin it? Live down there! Yes and a 
wery good place it is to live in. ain't it ? ’ 

As Roker turned somewliat fiercely upon Mr. Pickwick in 
saying this, and, moreover muttered in an excited fashion 
certain unpleasant invocations concerning his own eyes 
limbs, and circulating fluids, the latter gentleman deemed 
It advisable to pursue the discourse no further. Mr. Roker 
then proceeded to mount another staircase, as dirty as that 
which led to the place which had just been the subject of 

^i^pSck and tanf 

There,’ said Mr. Roker, pausing for breath when thcv 
reached another gaUery of the same dimensions as tlie one 

d?ir ^flight; the one above ’s the 
th rcl, and the one above that 's the top; and the room where 

h th to-night is the warden’s room and 

Vr on.’ Having said aU this in I hreX 

t"* wall 3 

Mr. Roker’s statement was' the r, i t’ from 

.hich was „.a,.s. Famngdon 
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called 'the Painted Ground*, from the fact of its walls 
having once displayed the semblances of various men-of-war 
in full sail, and other artistical effects achieved in bygone 
times by some imprisoned draughtsman in his leisure hours. 

Having communicated this piece of information, appar¬ 
ently more for the purpose of discharging his bosom of an 
important fact, than with any specific view of enlightening 
Mr. Pickwick, the guide, having at length reached another 
gallery, led the way into a small passage at the extreme 
end: opened a door, and disclosed an apartment of an 
appearance by no means inviting, containing eight or nine 
iron bedsteads. 

‘There/ said Mr. Roker, holding the door open, and 
looking triumphantly round at Mr. Pickwick, ‘there's 
a room!' 

Mr. Pickwick's face, however, betokened such a very 
trifling portion of satisfaction at the appearance of his 
lodging, that Mr. Roker looked for a reciprocity of feeling 
into the countenance of Samuel Weller, who, until now, had 
observed a dignified silence. 

‘There's a room, young man,' observed Mr. Roker. 

‘I see it,' replied Sam, with a placid nod of the head. 

‘You wouldn't think to find such a room as this in the 
Farringdon Hotel, would you?' said Mr. Roker, with a 
complacent smile. 

To this Mr. Weller replied with an easy, and unstudied 
closing of one eye; which might be considered to mean, 
either that he would have thought it, or that he would not 
have thought it, or that he had never thought anything at 
all about it: as the observer’s imagination suggested. 
Having executed this feat, and reopened his eye, Mr. 
Weller proceeded to inquire which WcLS the individual 
bedstead that Mr. Roket had so flatteringly described as an 
out-an-outer to sleep in. 
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'That's it,' replied Mr. Roker, pointing to a very rusty 
one in a comer. ‘ It would make any one go to sleep, that 
bedstead would, whether they wanted to or not.' 

‘I should think,' said Sam, eyeing the piece of furniture 
in question with a look of excessive disgust, ‘I should think 
poppies was nothing to it.' 

'Nothing at all,' said Mr. Roker. 

'And I s'pose,' said Sam, with a sidelong glance at his 
master, as if to see whether there were any s 3 'mptoms of his 
determination being shaken by what passed, ‘ I s’pose the 
other gen'l’men as sleeps here, are gen’l’men.' 

‘Nothing but it,' said Mr. Roker. ‘One of ’em takes 
his twelve pints of ale a day, and never leaves off smoking 
even at his meals.' 


■ He must be a first-rater,’ said Sam. 

‘A I,' replied Mr. Roker. 

Nothing daunted, even by this intelligence, Mr. Pickwick 
smilingly announced his determination to test the powers of 
the narcotic bedstead for that night; and Mr. Roker, after 
informing him that he could retire to rest at whatever 
hour he thought proper, without any further notice or 

fomiality, walked off, leaving him standing with Sam in 
the gallery. 


It was getting dark; that is to say, a few gas jets were 
kindled in this place which was never light, by way of 
compliment to the evening, which had set in outside As it 
was rather warm, some of the tenants of the numerous little 
rooms which opened into the gaUery on either hand, had set 
their doors ajar. Mr. Pickwick peeped into them as he 
passed along, with great curiosity and interest. Here four 
or hve great hulking fellows, just visible through a cloud of 
tobacco smoke were engaged in noisy and riotous conver¬ 
sation over half-emptied pots of beer, or playing at all-fours 
with a very greasy pack of cards. In the adjoining room 
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some solitary tenant might be seen, poring, by the light of 
a feeble tallow candle, over a bundle of soiled and tattered 
papers, yellow with dust and dropping to pieces from age: 
writing, for the hundredth time, some lengthened state¬ 
ment of his grievances, for the perusal of some great man 
whose eyes it would never reach, or whose heart it would 
never touch. In a third, a man, with his wife and a whole 
crowd of children, might be seen making up a scanty bed 
on the ground, or upon a few chairs, for the younger ones 
to pass the night in. And in a fourth, and a fifth, and a 
sixth, and a seventh, the noise, and the beer, and the 
tobacco-smoke, and the cards, all came over again in 
greater force than before. 

In the galleries themselves, and more especially on the 
staircases, there lingered a great number of people, wlio 
came there, some because their rooms were empty and 
lonesome, others because their rooms were full and hot: the 
greater part because they were restless and uncomfortable, 
and not possessed of the secret of exactly knowing what to 
do with themselves. There were many classes of people 
here, from the labouring man in his fustian jacket, to the 
broken-down spendthrift in his shawl dressing-gown, most 
appropriately out at elbows; but there was the same air 
about them all—a kind of listless, jail-bird, careless swagger, 
a vagabondish who’s-afraid sort of bearing, which is wholly 
indescribable in words, but which any man can understand 
in one moment if he wish, by setting foot in the nearest 
debtors' prison, and looking at the very first group of people 
he sees there, with the same interest as Mr. Pickwick did. 

‘It strikes me, Sam,' said Mr. Pickwick, leaning over the 
iron rail at the stairhead, ‘it strikes me, Sam, that im¬ 
prisonment for debt is scarcely any punishment at all.' 

'Think not, sir?’ inquired Mr. Weller. 

‘ You see how these fellows drink, and smoke, and roar,’ 
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replied Mr. Pickwick. ‘It’s quite impossible that they 
can mind it much.' 

'Ah, that's just the wery thing, sir,' rejoined Sam, ‘they 

don’t mind it; it's a regular holiday to them—all porter 

and skittles. It’s the t’other vuns as gets done over, vith 

this sort o' thing: them down-hearted fellers as can't swig 

avay at the beer, nor play at skittles neither; them as vould 

pay if they coidd, and gets low by being boxed up. I '11 

tell 3^ou vot it is, sir; them as is always a idlin' in public- 

houses it don’t damage at all, and them as is always a 

workin’^ ven they can, it damages too much. “It’s 

unekal”, as my father used to say ven his grog wam't 

made half-and-half, “it's unekal, and that’s the fault 
on it’’.’ 

I think you re right, Sam,' said Mr. Pickwick, after a 
few moments’ reflection, ‘quite right.' 


40. Mr. Pickwick Goes to Bed 

As Sam concluded, Mr. Pickwick slowly retraced his 

^ ‘ho'ightful turns in the 
Painted Ground, which, as it was now dark was nearlv 

deserted, he intimated to Mr. WeUer that he thought U 

high time for him to withdraw for the night; requesting 

him to seek a bed in some adjacent public-hoi^e and 

re^rn early in the morning, to make arrangements for the 

masters wardrobe from the George and 

K • Samuel Weller prepared to 

ob^, with as good a grace as he could assume!^ bS; withV 
very considerable show of reluctance nevertheless He 
even went so far as to essay sundry ineffeS' hiSs 

regarding the expediency of stretchSg himself on The 
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gravel for that night; but finding Mr. Pickwick obstinately 
deaf to any such suggestions, finally withdrew. 

There is no disguising the fact that Mr. Pickwick felt very 
low-spirited and uncomfortable; not for lack of society, 
for the prison was very full, and a bottle of wine would at 
once have purchased the utmost good-fellowship of a few 
choice spirits, without any more formal ceremony of intro¬ 
duction; but he was alone in the coarse vulgar crowd, and 
felt the depression of spirit and sinking of heart, naturally 
consequent on the refl.ection that he was cooped and caged 
up, without a prospect of liberation. As to the idea of 
releasing himself by ministering to the sharpness of Dodson 
and Fogg, it never for an instant entered his thoughts. 

In this frame of mind he turned again into the coffee- 
room gallery, and walked slowly to and fro. The place was 
intolerably dirty, and the smell of tobacco-smoke perfectly 
suffocating. There was a perpetual slamming and banging 
of doors as the people went in and out; and the noise of 
their voices and footsteps echoed and re-echoed through 
the passages constantly. A yoimg woman, with a child in 
her arms, who seemed scarcely able to crawl, from emacia¬ 
tion and misery, was walking up and down the passage m 
conversation with her husband, who had no other place to 
see her in. As they passed Mr. Pickwick, he could hear 
the female sob; and once she burst into such a passion oi 
grief, that she was compelled to lean against the wall for 
support, while the man took the child in his arms, and tried 

to soothe her. , 

Mr. Pickwick's heart was really too full to bear it, and 

he went upstairs to bed. 

Now, although the warden’s room was a very uncom¬ 
fortable one (being, in every point of decoration and con¬ 
venience. several hundred degrees inferior to the common 
infirmary of a county gaol), it had at present the merit ot 
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being wholly deserted save by Mr. Pickwick himself. So. 
he sat down at the foot of his little iron bedstead, and 
began to w'onder how much a year the w-arden made out of 
the dirty room. Having satished himself, by mathematical 
calculation, that the apartment w'as about equal in annual 
value to the freehold of a small street in the suburbs of 
London, he took to w'ondering what possible temptation 
could have induced a dingy-looking fly that w^as crawling 
over his pantaloons, to come into a close prison, w'hen he 
had the choice of so many airy situations—a course of 
meditation which led him to the irresistible conclusion that 
the msect was mad. After settling this point, he began to 
be conscious that he w^as getting sleepy; whereupon he 
took his nightcap out of the pocket in w^hich he had had 
the precaution to stow- it in the morning, and leisurelv 
undressing himself, got into bed, and fell asleep. ^ 


41. Mr. Pickwick Looks for Lodgings 

After breakfasting in a small closet attached to th<- 

IJore the imposing title of the Snuggery 
the temporary inmate of which, in consideration of a small 
additiona charge, had the unspeakable advantage over 

^ conversation in the coffee-room^aforesaid ■ 
Mr p /J d'®P^“=hing Mr. Weller on some necessary elands’ 

Mr. Roke^; 

up w th'.o Ruke^: -you 
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'Not quite,’ replied Mr. Pickwick, with a smile. 

'Why,' said Mr. Roker, ‘it's as plain as Salisbury. 
You '11 have a chummage ticket upon twenty-seven in the 
third, and them as is in the room will be your chums.' 

‘Are there many of them?’ inquired Mr. Pickwick, 
dubiously. 

‘Three,’ replied Mr. Roker. 

Mr. Pickwick coughed. 

'One of ’em's a parson,' said Mr. Roker, filling up a little 
piece of paper as he spoke; ‘another's a butcher.' 

'Eh?' exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

'A butcher,’ repeated Mr. Roker, giving the nib of his 
pen a tap on the desk to cure it of a disinclination to mark. 
‘What a thorough-paced goer he used to be sure-ly! You 
remember Tom Martin, Neddy?’ said Roker, appealing to 
another man in the lodge, who was paring the mud off his 
shoes with a five-and-twenty-bladed pocket knife. 

'/ should think so,’ replied the party addressed, with a 
strong emphasis on the -personal pronoun. 

‘Do you know what the third gentleman is?’ inquired 
Mr. Pickwick, not very much gratified by this description 
of his future associates. 

'What is that Simpson, Neddy? ’ said Mr. Roker, turning 

to his companion. 

‘V/hat Simpson?’ said Neddy. 

‘Why him in twenty-seven in the third, that this gentle¬ 
man 's going to be chummed on.’ 

‘Oh, him!' replied Neddy: ‘he’s nothing exactly. He 

was a horse chaunter: he’s a leg now.’ 

‘Ah, so I thought,’ rejoined Mr. Roker, closing the book, 
and placing the small piece of paper in Mr. Pickwick s 

hands. ‘That’s the ticket, sir.’ 

Very much perplexed by this summary disposition of his 
person Mr. Pickwick walked back into the prison, revolving 
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in his mind what he had better do. Convinced, however, 
that before he took any other steps it would be advisable to 
see, and hold personal converse with, the three gentlemen 
with whom it was proposed to quarter him, he made the 
best of his way to the third flight. 

After groping about in the gallery^ for some time, attempt¬ 
ing in the dim light to decipher the numbers on the different 
doors, he at length appealed to a potboy, who happened to 
be pursuing his morning occupation of gleaning for pewter. 

‘Which is twenty-seven, my good fellow?' said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

'Five doors farther on,' replied the potboy. 'There’s 
the likeness of a man being hung, and smoking a pipe the 
while, chalked outside the door.’ 

Guided by this direction, Mr. Pickwick proceeded slowly 

along the pllery until he encountered the ‘portrait of a 

gentleman’, above described, upon whose countenance he 

tapped, with the knuckle of his fore-finger—gently at first, 

and then audibly. After repeating this process several 

times without effect, he ventured to open the door and 
peep in. 


There was only one man in the room, and he was leaning 
out of the window as far as he could without overbalancing 
himself endeavouring, with great perseverance, to spit 
upon the crown of the hat of a personal friend on the 
parade below. As neither speaking, coughing, sneezing 
A-nocking, nor any other ordinary mode of attracting 
attention n^de this person aware of the presence of a 
visitor, Mr. Pick\yick, after some delay, stepped up to the 
window, and pulled him gently by the coat-tail. The 
individual brought in his head and shoulders with great 
swiftness and surveying Mr. Pickwick from head to foot 
demanded in a surly tone what the—something beginnin<^ 
with a capital H—he wanted. ^ 
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'I believe/ said Mr. Pickwick, consulting his ticket, 
*I believe this is twenty-seven in the third?' 

'Well?' replied the gentleman. 

‘ I have come here in consequence of receiving this bit of 
paper,' rejoined Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Hand it over,' said the gentleman. 

Mr. Pickwick complied. 

*I think Roker might have chummed you somewhere 
else,' said Mr. Simpso^n (for it was the leg), after a very 
discontented sort of a pause. 

Mr. Pickwick thought so also; but, under all the circum¬ 
stances, he considered it a matter of sound policy to be 
silent. 

Mr. Simpson mused for a few moments after this, and 
then, thrusting his head out of the window, gave a shrill 
whistle, and pronounced some word aloud, several times. 
What the word was, Mr. Pickwick could not distinguish; 
but he rather inferred that it must be some nickname which 
distinguished Mr. Martin, from the fact of a great number 
of gentlemen on the groimd below, immediately proceeding 
to cry ‘Butcher!’ in imitation of the tone in which that 
useful class of society are wont, diumally, to make their 
presence known at area railings. 

Subsequent occurrences confirmed the accuracy of Mr. 
Pickwick's impression; for, in a few seconds, a gentleman, 
repmaturely broad for his years, clothed in a professional 
blue jean frock, and top-boots with circular toes, entered 
the room nearly out of breath, closely followed by another 
gentleman in very shabby black, and a sealskin cap. The 
latter gentleman, who fastened his coat all the way up to his 
chin by means of a pin and a button alternately, had a very 
coarse red face, and looked like a drunken chaplain; which, 
indeed, he was. 

These two gentlemen having by turns perused Mr. 
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Pickwick’s biUet, the one expressed his opinion that it was 
‘a rig', and the other his conviction that it was ‘a go'. 
Having recorded their feelings in these very intelligible 
terms, they looked at Mr. Pickwick and each other in 
awkward silence. 

‘It's an aggravating thing, just as we got the beds so 
snug,' said the chaplain, looking at three dirty mattresses, 
each rolled up in a blanket: which occupied one comer of 
the room during the day, and formed a kind of slab, on 
which were placed an old cracked basin, ewer, and soap- 
dish, of common yellow earthenware, with a blue flower; 
' very aggravating. ’ 

Mr. Martin expressed the same opinion in rather stronger 
terms; Mr. Simpson, after having let a variety of expletive 
adjectives loose upon society without any substantive to 
accompany them, tucked up his sleeves, and began to wash 
the greens for dinner. 

While this was going on, Mr. Pickwick had been eyeing 

the room, which was filthily dirty, and smelt intolerably 

close. There was no vestige of either carpet, curtain, or 

blind. There was not even a closet in it. Unquestionably 

there were but few things to put away, if there had been 

one; but, however few in number, or small in individual 

amotint, still remnants of loaves and pieces of cheese, and 

damp towels, and scrags of meat, and articles of wearing 

apparel, and mutilated crockery, and beUows without 

nozzles, and toasting-forks without prongs, "present 

somewhat of an uncomfortable appearance when they 

are scattered about the floor of a small apartment, which 

IS the common sitting and sleeping room of three idle 
men. 

'I suppose this can be managed somehow,’ said the 

butcher, after a pretty long silence. ‘ What will you take 
to go out? ^ 
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‘I beg your pardon/ replied Mr. Pickwick. 'What did 
you say? I hardly understand you.* 

'What will you take to be paid out?* said the butcher. 
‘The regular chummage is two-and-six. Will you take 
three bob ?' 

'—And a bender/ suggested the clerical gentleman. 

'Well, I don’t mind that; it *s only twopence apiece 
more,* said Mr. Martin. 

‘What do you say, now? We '11 pay you out for three- 
and-sixpence a week. Come! * 

' And stand a gallon of beer down/ chimed in Mr. Simpson. 
' There! ’ 

‘And drink it on the spot,’ said the chaplain. ‘Now!’ 

' I really am so wholly ignorant of the rules of this place,* 
returned Mr. Pickwick, ‘ that I do not yet comprehend you. 
Can I live anywhere else? I thought I could not.’ 

At this inquiry Mr. Martin looked, with a countenance of 
excessive surprise, at his two friends, and then each gentle¬ 
man pointed with his right thumb over his left shoulder. 
This action, imperfectly described in words by the very 
feeble term of ‘over the left’, when performed by any 
number of ladies or gentlemen who are accustomed to act 
in unison, has a very graceful and airy effect; its expression 
is one of light and playful sarcasm. 

‘Can you!' repeated Mr, Martin, with a smile of pity. 

'WeU^ if I knew as little of life as that, I’d eat my hat 
and swallow the buckle whole,* said the clerical gentleman. 

'So would I,’ added the sporting one, solemnly. 

After this introductory preface, the three chums informed 
Mr. Pickwick, in a breath, that money was, in the Fleet, 
just what money was out of it; that it would instantly 
procure him almost anything he desired; and that, suppos¬ 
ing he had it, and had no objection to spend it, if he only 
signified his wish to have a room to himself, he might take 
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possession of one, furnished and fitted to boot, in half an 
hour's time. 

With this, the parties separated, very much to their 
common satisfaction: Mr. Pickwick once more retracing his 
steps to the lodge: and the three companions adjourning to 
the coffee-room, there to spend the five shillings which the 
clerical gentleman had, with admirable prudence and fore¬ 
sight, borrowed of him for the purpose. 

‘I knowed it!’ said Mr. Roker, with a chuckle, when Mr. 
Pickwick stated the object with which he had returned. 
‘Didn’t I say so, Nedd}'’?' 

The philosophical owner of the universal penknife 
growled an affirmative. 

‘I knowed you'd want a room for yourself, bless you!’ 

said Mr. Roker. ‘ Let me see. You ’ll want some furnitur. 

You’ll hire that of me, I suppose? That’s the reg’lar 
thing.’ 

‘With great pleasure,’ replied Mr. Pickwick. 

‘There's a capital room up in the coffee-room flight, that 

belongs to a Chancery prisoner,’ said Mr. Roker. ’it ’ll 

stand you in a pound a week. I suppose you don’t mind 
that ? ’ 

'Not at all,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Just step there with me,’ said Roker, taking up his hat 
with great alacrity; ‘the matter's settled in five minutes 
Lord! why didn't you say at first that you was willing to 
come down handsome ? ’ ® 

The matter was soon arranged, as the turnkey had fore¬ 
told. 1 he Chancery prisoner had been there long enough 
to have lost fnends, fortune, home, and happiness, and to 
have acquired the right of having a room to himself As 
he laboured, however, under the inconvenience of often 
wanting a morsel of bread, he eagerly listened to Mr. 
Pickwick s proposal to rent the apartment, and readily 
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covenanted and agreed to yield him up the sole and undis¬ 
turbed possession thereof, in consideration of the weekly 
payment of twenty shillings; from which ftmd he further¬ 
more contracted to pay out any person or persons that 
might be chummed upon it. 


42. Mr. Pickwick Meets Mr. Jingle in the Fleet Prison 

‘Now, is there anything more we can do for you?’ 
inquired Mr. Roker, looking roimd with great satisfaction, 
and gaily chinking the first week’s hire in his closed fist. 

‘Why, yes,’ said Mr. Pickwick, who had been musing 
deeply for some time. ‘Are there any people here, who 
run on errands, and so forth ?' 

‘Outside, do you mean?' inquired Mr. Roker. 

' Yes. I mean who are able to go outside. Not prisoners.* 

‘Yes, there is/ said Roker. ‘There’s an unfortunate 
devil, who has got a friend on the poor side, that’s glad to 
do anything of that sort. He's been running odd jobs, 
and that, for the last two months. Shall I send him? ’ 

‘If you please,' rejoined Mr. Pickwick. ‘Stay; no. The 
poor side, you say? I should like to see it. I ’ll go to him 
myself.’ 

The poor side of a debtors* prison, is, as its name imports, 
that in which the most miserable and abject class of debtors 
are confined. A prisoner, having declared upon the poor 
side, pays neither rent nor chummage. His fees, upon 
entering and leaving the gaol, are reduced in amoimt, and 
he becomes entitled to a share of some small quantities of 
food: to provide which, a few charitable persons have, from 
time to time, left trifling legacies in their wills. Most of 
our readers will remember, that, until within a very few 
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years past, there was a kind of iron cage in the wall of the 
Fleet Prison, within which was posted some man of hungry 
looks, who, from time to time, rattled a money-box, and 
exclaimed in a mournful voice: ‘Pray, remember the poor 
debtors; pray, remember the poor debtors.’ The receipts 
of this box, when there were any, were divided among the 
poor prisoners; and the men on the poor side relieved each 
other in this degrading office. 

Although this custom has been abolished, and the cage is 
now boarded up, the miserable and destitute condition of 
these unhappy p>ersons remains the same. We no longer 
suffer them to appeal at the prison gates to the charity and 
compassion of the passers-by; but we still leave unblotted 
in the leaves of our statute book, for the reverence and 
admiration of succeeding ages, the just and wholesome law 
which declares that the sturdy felon shall be fed and clothed, 
and that the penniless debtor shall be left to die of starvation 
and nakedness. This is no fiction. Not a week passes over 
our heads, but, in every one of our prisons for debt, some of 
these men must inevitably expire in the slow agonies of 
want, if they were not relieved by their fellow-prisoners. 

Turning these things in his mind, as he mounted the 
narrow staircase at the foot of which Roker had left him, 
Mr. Pickwick gradually worked himself to the boiling-over 
point; and so excited was he with his reflections on this 
subject, that he had burst into the room to which he had 
been directed, before he had any distinct recollection, either 
of the place in which he was, or of the object of his \’isit. 

The general aspect of the room recalled him to himself at 
once; but he had no sooner cast his eyes on the figure of 
a man who was brooding over the dusty fire, than, letting 
his hat fall on the floor, he stood perfectly fixed, and 
immovable, with astonishment. 

Yes; in tattered garments, and without a coat; his 
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common calico shirt, yeUow and in rags; his hair hanging 
over his face; his features changed with suffering, and 
pinched uith famine; there sat Mr. Alfred Jingle; his head 
resting on his hand, his eyes fixed upon the fire, and his 
whole appearance denoting misery and dejection! 


*Mr. Pickwick!* exclaimed Job aloud. 

*Eh?* said Jingle, starting from his seat. *Mr.-! 

So it is—queer place—strange thing—serves me right— 
very.* Mr. Jingle thrust his hands into the place where his 
trousers pockets used to be, and, dropping his chin upon 
his breast, sank back into his chair. 

Mr. Pickwick was affected; the two men looked so very 
miserable. The sharp involuntary glance Jingle had cast 
at a small piece of raw loin of mutton, which Job had 
brought in with him, said more of their reduced state than 
two hours* explanation could have done. Mr. Pickwick 
looked mildly at Jingle, and said: 

' I should like to speak to you in private. Will you step 
out for an instant ? * 

'Certainly,* said Jingle, rising hastily. 'Can't step far 
—no danger of over-walking yourself here—Spike park— 
grounds pretty—romantic, but not extensive—open for 
public inspection—family always in town—housekeeper 
desperately careful—very.* 

'You have forgotten your coat,' said Mr. Pickwick, as 
they walked out to the staircase, and closed the door 
after them. 

'Eh?* said Jingle. ‘Spout—dear relation—Uncle Tom 
—couldn’t help it—must eat, you know. Wants of nature 
—and all that.’ 

‘What do you mean?* 

‘Gone, my dear sir—last coat—can’t help it. Lived on 
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a pair of boots—whole fortnight. Silk umbrella—ivory 
handle—week—fact—honour—ask Job—knows it.’ 

'Lived for three weeks upon a pair of boots, and a silk 
umbrella with an ivory handle!’ exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, 
who had only heard of such things in shipwrecks, or read 
of them in Constable's Miscellany. 

‘True,' said Jingle, nodding his head. ‘ Pawnbroker’s shop 
—duplicates here—small sums—mere nothing—all rascals.’ 

'Oh,* said Mr. Pickwick, much relieved by this ex])lana- 
tion: ‘ I understand you. You have pawned your wardrobe.’ 

'Everything—Job's too—all shirts gone—never mind— 
saves washing. Nothing soon—lie in bed—starve—die— 
inquest—little bone-house—poor prisoner—coniraon neces¬ 
saries—hush it up—gentlemen of the jury—warden's trades¬ 
men—keep it snug—natural death—coroner’s order—work- 
house funeral—serve him right—all over—drop the curtain.' 

Jingle delivered this singular summary of his prospects 
in life, with his accustomed volubility, and with various 
twitches of the countenance to counterfeit smiles. Mr. 
Pickwick easily perceived that his recklessness was assumed^ 
and looking him full, but not unkindly, in the face, saw that 
his eyes were moist with tears. 

‘Good fellow,' said Jingle, pressing his hand, and turning 

his head away. 'Ungrateful dog—boyish to cry—can't 

help it—bad fever—weak-ill—hungry. Deserved it all— 

but suffered much—very.' Wholly unable to keep up 

appearances any longer, and perhaps rendered worse by the 

effort he had made, the dejected stroller sat down on the 

stairs and, covering his face with his hands, sobbed like 
a child. 

‘Come, come,’ said Mr. Pickwick, with considerable 
emotion we 11 see what can be done, when I know all 
about the matter. Here, Job; where is that fellow? ’ 

Here, sir, replied Job, presenting himself on the staircase. 
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We have described him, by the by, as having deeply- 
sunken eyes, in the best of times. In his present state 
of want and distress, he looked as if those features had 
gone out of town altogether. 

‘Here, sir,' cried Job. 

‘Come here, sir,' said Mr. Pickwick, trying to look stem, 
with four large tears rimning down his waistcoat. ‘Take 
that, sir.' 

Take what? In the ordinary acceptation of such lan¬ 
guage, it should have been a blow. As the world runs, it 
ought to have been a sound, hearty cuff; for Mr. Pickwick 
had been duped, deceived, and wronged by the destitute 
outcast who was now wholly in his power. Must we tell 
the truth? It was something from Mr. Pickwick's waist¬ 
coat-pocket, which chinked as it was given into Job's hand, 
and the giving of which somehow or other imparted a 
sparkle to the eye, and a swelling to the heart, of our 
excellent old friend, as he hurried away. 


‘Sam,' said that gentleman. 

'Sir,' replied Mr. Weller. 

‘I am going for a walk round the prison, and I wish you 
to attend me. I see a prisoner we know coming this way, 
Sam,' said Mr. Pickwick, smiling. 

‘Vich, sir?’ inquired Mr. Weller; ‘the genTm'n vith 
the head o' hair, or the interestin' captive in the stockin’s?' 

‘Neither,' rejoined Mr. Pickwick. ‘He is an older friend 
of yours, Sam.' 

‘O' mine, sir?' exclaimed Mr. Weller. 

‘You recollect the gentleman very well, I dare say, Sam,' 
replied Mr. Pickwick, ‘or else you are more unmindful of 
your old acquaintances than I think you are. Hushl not 
a word, Sam; not a syllable. Here he is.' 
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As Mr. Pickwick spoke, Jingle walked up. He looked 
less miserable than before, being clad in a half-worn suit 
of clothes, which, with Mr. Pickwick's assistance, had been 
released from the pawnbroker’s. He wore clean linen, too, 
and had had his hair cut. He was very pale and thin, 
however; and as he crept slowly up, leaning on a stick, it 
was easy to see that he had suffered severely from illness and 
want, and was still very weak. He took off his hat as Mr. 
Pickwick saluted him, and seemed much humbled and 
abashed at sight of Sam Weller. 

Following close at his heels, came Mr. Job Trotter, in 
the catalogue of whose vices, want of faith and attachment 
to his companion could at all events find no place. He was 
still ragged and squalid, but his face was not quite so hollow 
as on his first meeting with Mr. Pickwick, a few days before. 
As he took off his hat to our benevolent old friend, he 
murmured some broken expressions of gratitude, and 
muttered something about having been saved from starving. 

‘Well, well,' said Mr. Pickwick, impatiently interrupting 
him, ‘you can follow with Sam. I want to speak to you, 
Mr. Jingle. Can you walk without his arm? ’ 

'Certainly, sir—all ready—not too fast—legs shaky- 

head queer—round and round—earthquaky sort of feelin*^ 
—very.’ ^ 

‘Here, give me your arm,' said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘No, no,' replied Jingle; ‘won’t indeed—rather not.’ 

^ 'Nonsense.' said Mr. Pickwick, ‘lean upon me, I desire 
sir. ' 

Seeing that he was confused and agitated, and uncertain 
what to do, Mr. Pickwick cut the matter short by drawing 
the mvahded stroller's arm through his, and leading him 
away, without saying another word about it 
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43 . Mr. Pickwick Continues His Tour of the Prison 


They found Mr. Pickwick, in company with Jingle, talking 
very earnestly, and not bestowing a look on the groups who 
were congregated on the racket-ground; they were very 
motley groups too, and worth the looking at, if it were only 
in idle curiosity. 

'Well,* said Mr. Pickwick, as Sam and his companion 
drew nigh, ‘you will see how your health becomes, and 
think about it meanwhile. Make the statement out for me 
when you feel yourself equal to the task, and I will discuss 
the subject with you when I have considered it. Now, go 
to your room. You are tired, and not strong enough to be 

out long.* 

Mr. Alfred Jingle, without one spark of his old animation 
—with nothing even of the dismal gaiety which he had 
assumed when Mr. Pickwick first stumbled on him in his 
misery—bowed low without speaking, and, motioning to 
Job not to follow him just yet, crept slowly away. 

‘Curious scene this, is it not, Sam? said Mr. Pickwick, 

looking good-humouredly round. 

‘Wery much so, sir,' replied Sam. ‘Venders ’ull never 

cease,* added Sam, speaking to himself. 'I'm wery much 
mistaken if that 'ere Jingle wom’t a doin' somethin in the 


vater-cart way!' . 

The area formed by the wall in that part of the hleet m 

which Mr. Pickwick stood, was just wide enough to make 
a sood racket-court; one side being formed, of course, by 
the waU itself and the other by that portion of the pnson 
which looked (or rather would have looked, but for the wall) 
towards St. Paul's Cathedral. Sauntering or sittmg about 
in everv possible attitude of listless idleness, were a ^eat 
number of debtors, the major part of whom were waiting 
in prison until their day of ‘going up' before the Insolvent 
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Court should arrive; while others had been remanded for 
various terms, which they were idling away, as they best 
could. Some were shabby, some were smart, many dirty, 
a few clean; but there they all lounged, and loitered, and 
slunk about, with as little spirit op purpose as the beasts 
in a menagerie. 

Lolling from the windows which commanded a view of 

this promenade, were a number of persons, some in noisy 

conversation with their acquaintance below, others placing 

at ball with some adventurous throwers outside, others 

looking on at the racket-players, or watching the bo3's as 

they cried the game. Dirty slipshod women passed and 

re-passed, on their way to the cooking-house in one comer 

of the yard; children screamed, and fought, and played 

together, in another; the tumbling of the skittles, and the 

shouts of the players, mingled perpetually with these and 

a hundred other sounds; and all was noise and tumult- 

save in a little miserable shed a few yards off, where lay, all 

quiet and ghastly, the body of the Chancery prisoner who 

had died the night before, awaiting the mocker^^ of an 

inquest, The body! It is the lawyer's term for the restless 

whirling mass of cares and anxieties, affections, hopes, and 

griefs that rnake up the living man. The law had his body; 

and there It lay, clothed in grave clothes, an awful witness 
to Its tender mercy. 

Job'Troner°'^ ^ whistling-shop, sir?’ inquired 

‘Wdiat do you mean?’ was Mr. Pickwick’s counter 
lnqulr^^ 

'A vistlin’ shop, sir,’ interposed Mr. Weller 
Mr. ^icLvick.^ Wrd-fancier’s ? ’ inquired 

Ble^ your heart, no, sir,' replied Job; 'a whistling- 
shop. sir, is where they seU spirits.' Mr. Job Trotter brieffy 
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explained here, that all persons, being prohibited under 
heavy penalties from conveying spirits into debtors* prisons, 
and such commodities being highly prized by the ladies and 
gentlemen confined therein, it had occurred to some specu¬ 
lative turnkey to connive, for certain lucrative considera¬ 
tions, at two or three prisoners retailing the favourite 
article of gin, for their own profit and advantage. 

‘This plan, you see, sir, has been gradually introduced 
into all the prisons for debt,’ said Mr. Trotter. 

‘And it has this wery great advantage,’ said Sam, ‘that 
the turnkeys takes wery good care to seize hold o’ ev’ry- 
body but them as pays 'em, that attempt the willainy, and 
ven it gets in the papers they’re applauded for their 
wigilance; so it cuts two ways—frightens other people 
from the trade, and elewates their own characters.’ 

‘Exactly so, Mr. Weller,’ observed Job. 

‘Well, but are these rooms never searched, to ascertain 
whether any spirits are concealed in them?’ said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

‘Cert’nly they are, sir,’ replied Sam; 'but the turnkeys 
knows beforehand, and gives the vird to the vistlers, and 
you may vistle for it ven you go to look.’ 

By this time. Job had tapped at a door, which was 
opened by a gentleman with an uncombed head, who bolted 
it after them when they had walked in, and grinned; upon 
which Job grinned, and Sam also; whereupon Mr. Pickwick, 
thinking it might be expected of him, kept on smiling to 
the end of the interview. 

The gentleman with the uncombed head appeared quite 
satisfied with this mute announcement of their business, 
and, producing a flat stone bottle, which might hold about 
a couple of quarts, from beneath his bedstead, filled out 
three glasses of gin, which Job Trotter and Sam disposed 
of in a most workmanlike manner. 
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'Any more?' said the whistling gentleman. 

‘No more/ replied Job Trotter. 

Mr. Pickwick paid, the door was unbolted, and out they 

came; the uncombed gentleman bestowing a friendly nod 

upon Mr. Roker, who happened to be passing at the 
moment. 


From this spo^:, Mr. Pickwick w-andered along all the 
galleries, up and down all the staircases, and once again 
round the whole area of the yard. The great body of the 
pnson population appeared to be Mivins, and Smangle 
and the parson, and the butcher, and the leg, over and over' 
and over again. There w^ere the same squalor, the same 
turmoil and noise, the same general characteristics, in every 
comer; in the best and the w^orst alike. The whole place 
seemed restless and troubled; and the people were crowdin- 
and flitting to and fro, like the shadows'^in an uneasy dream 
I have seen enough,^ said Mr. Pick^vick, as lie threw 
himself into a chair m his little apartment. ‘Mv head 

win Henceforth I 

will be a prisoner in my own room ‘ 

steadf^tly adhered to this determina- 

^eater part of his fellow pnsoners were in bed or carousinp- 

of the confinement, but neither the often- 
peat^ entreaties of Perker and his friends nor the still 

Mr'lamm” Wen,"'’”u‘'- admonitions of 
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44. Mrs. Bardell Meets Mr. Pickwick in the Fleet 

Prison 

'Now, ladies/ cried the man with the ash stick, looking 
into the coach, and shaking Mrs. Sanders to wake her, 
'Come!' Rousing her friend, Mrs, Sanders alighted. Mrs. 
Bardell, leaning on Jackson's arm, and leading Tommy by 
the hand, had already entered the porch. They followed. 

The room they turned into, was even more odd-looking 
than the porch. Such a number of men standing about! 
And they stared sol 

'What place is this?' inquired Mrs. Bardell, pausing. 

‘Only one of our public offices,' replied Jackson, hurrying 
her through a door, and looking round to see that the other 
women were following. ‘Look sharp, Isaac!' 

'Safe and sound,' replied the man with the ash stick. 
The door swung heavily after them, and they descended a 
small flight of steps. 

‘ Here we are, at last. All right and tight, Mrs. Bardell! 
said Jackson, looking exultingly round. 

‘ What do you mean ?' said Mrs. Bardell, with a palpi¬ 
tating heart. 

'Just this,' replied Jackson, drawing her a little on one 
side; 'don’t be frightened, Mrs. Bardell. There never was 
a more delicate man than Dodson, ma’am, or a more 
humane man than Fogg. It was their duty, in the way of 
business, to take you in execution for them costs; but they 
were anxious to spare your feelings as much as they could. 
What a comfort it must be, to you, to think how it's been 
done! This is the Fleet, ma'am. Wish you good night, 
Mrs. Bardell. Good night. Tommy!' 

As Jackson hurried away in company with the man with 
the ash stick, another man with a key in his hand, who had 
been looking on, led the bewildered female to a second short 
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flight of steps leading to a doorway. Mrs. Bardell screamed 
violently; Tommy roared; Mrs. Cluppins shrunk within 
herself; and Mrs. Sanders made off without more ado. For 
there stood the injured Mr. Pickwdck, taking his nightly 
allowance of air; and beside him leant Samuel Weller, who, 
seeing Mi's. Bardell, took his hat off with mock reverence, 
while his master turned indignantly on his heel. 

‘Don't bother the woman,’ said the turnkey to Weller: 
‘she's just come in.' 

‘A pris'ner!' said Sam, quickly replacing his hat. ‘ Who's 
the plaintives? What for? Speak up, old feller.' 

‘Dodson and Fogg,’ replied the man; ‘execution on 
cognovit for costs.' 

‘Here Job, Job!' shouted Sam, dashing into the passage. 

Run to Mr. Perker’s, Job. I want him directly. I see 
some good in this. Here's a game. Hooray! vere’s 
the gov'nor?’ 

But there was no reply to these inquiries, for Job had 
st.yted furiously off, the instant he received his com¬ 
mission, and Mrs. Bardell had fainted in real downright 
earnest. ® 


45. Mr. Pickwick is Persuaded to Leave the Prison 

What papers are those?’ inquired Mr. Pickwick as the 
little man deposited on the table a small bundle of docu¬ 
ments tied with red tape. 

‘The papers in BardeU and Pickwick,’ replied Perker 
undoing the knot with his teeth. 

Mr. Pickwick grated the legs of his chair against the 

pound; and .throwing himself into it. folded his hands and 

looked sternly—if Mr. Pickwick ever could look sternly— 
at his legal friend. ^ 
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‘You don't like to hear the name of the cause?' said the 
little man, still busying himself with the knot. 

‘No, I do not indeed,' replied Mr. Pickwick. 

Sorry for that,' resumed Perker, ‘because it will form 
the subject of our conversation.’ 

‘I would rather that the subject should be never men¬ 
tioned between us, Perker,' interposed Mr. Pickwick, 
hastily. 

‘Pooh, pooh, my dear sir,’ said the little man, untying 
the bundle, and glancing eagerly at Mr. Pickwick out of the 
comers of his eyes. ' It must be mentioned. I have come 
here on purpose. Now, are you ready to hear what I have 
to say, my dear sir? No hurry; if you are not, I can wait. 
I have this morning’s paper here. Your time shall be 
mine. There!' Hereupon, the little man threw one leg 
over the other, and made a show of beginning to read with 
great composure and application. 

‘Well, well,' said Mr. Pickwick, with a sigh, but softening 
into a smile at the same time. ‘Say what you have to say; 
it’s the old story, I suppose?' 

‘With a difference, my dear sir; vnth a difference,’ 
rejoined Perker, deliberately folding up the paper and 
putting it into his pocket again. ‘ Mrs. Bardell, the plaintiff 
in the action, is within these walls, sir.’ 

‘I know it,’ was Mr. Pickwick’s reply. 

‘Very good,’ retorted Perker. ‘And you know how she 
comes here, I suppose; I mean on what grounds, and at 
whose suit ?' 

‘Yes; at least I have heard Sam's account of the matter/ 
said Mr. Pickwick, with affected carelessness. 

‘Sam's accoimt of the matter’, replied Perker, 'is, I will 
venture to say, a perfectly correct one. Well, now, my 
dear sir, the first question I have to ask, is, whether tliis 
woman is to remain here ? ' 
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'To remain here!’ echoed Mr. Pickwick. 

‘To remain here, my dear sir,’ rejoined Perker, leaning 
back in his chair and looking steadily at his client. 

'How can you ask me?’ said that gentleman. ‘It rests 
with Dodson and Fogg; you know that, very well.' 

‘I know nothing of the kind,’ retorted Perker. firmly. 
‘It docs not rest with Dodson and Fogg; you know the 

men, my dear sir, as well as I do. It rests solely, wholly, 
and entirely with you.’ 

With me!' ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, rising nervously 
from his chair, and reseating himself directly afterwards. 

The little man gave a double knock on the lid of his 
simtf-box, opened it, took a great pinch, shut it up again 
and repeated the words: ' With you’. 

■ I say. my dear sir,' resumed the little man, who seemed 
to gather confidence from the snuff; ‘ I say, that Iier speedy 
liberation or perpetual imprisonment rests with you, and 
with you alone. Hear me out, my dear sir, if you please 
and do not be so very energetic, for it will only put you into 
a perspiration and do no good whatever. I say,’ continued 
1 crker checking off each position on a different finger, as 
he laid It down; ‘ I say that nobody but you can rescue 
l et from this den of wretchedness; and that you can only 
do that by paying the costs of this suit—both of plaintiff 

Freeman’s Court 

stiarks. Now pray be quiet, my dear sir ’ 

Mr. Pickwick, whose face had been undergoing most 

vvhl Jas evi¬ 

dently on the verge of a strong burst of indignation calmed 

h.s wrath as well as he could. Perker, stmngtheni^^g h^ 

?roco"lded'''‘''" P‘""h snuff, 

'I have seen the woman, this morning. By pavine the 
costs, you can obtain a full release and discharge from Ihe 
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damages; and further—this I know is a far greater object oi 
consideration with you, my dear sir—a voluntary statement, 
under her hand, in the form of a letter to me, that this 
business was, from the very first, fomented, and encouraged, 
and brought about, by these men, Dodson and Fogg; that 
she deeply regrets ever having been the instrument of 
annoyance or injuiy to you; and that she entreats me to 
intercede with you, and implore your pardon.' 

‘If I pay her costs for her,' said Mr. Pickwick, indig¬ 
nantly. 'A valuable document, indeed!* 

‘No “if" in the case, my dear sir,' said Perker, tri¬ 
umphantly. 'There is the very letter I speak of. Brought 
to my othce by another woman at nine o’clock this morning, 
before I had set foot in this place, or held any communi¬ 
cation with Mrs. Bardell, upon my honour.' Selecting the 
letter from the bundle, the little lawyer laid it at Mr. 
Pickwick’s elbow, and took snuff for two consecutive 
minutes, without winking. 

' Is this all you have to say to me ? ’ inquired Mr. Pickwick, 
mildly. 

'Not quite,' replied Perker. ‘I cannot undertake to say, 
at this moment, whether the wording of the cognovit, the 
nature of the ostensible consideration, and the proof we can 
get together about the whole conduct of the suit, will be 
sufficient to justify an indictment for conspiracy. I fear 
not, my dear sir; they are too clever for that, I doubt. I do 
mean to say, however, that the whole facts, taken together, 
will be sufficient to justify you, in the minds of all reasonable 
men. And now, my dear sir, I put it to you. This one 
hundred and fifty pounds, or whatever it may be—take it 
in round numbers—is nothing to you. A jury has decided 
against you; well, their verdict is wrong, but still they 
decided as they thought right, and it is against you. You 
have now an opportunity, on easy terms, of placing yourself 
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in a much higher position than you ever could, by remaining 
here; which would only be imputed, by people who didn’t 
know you, to sheer dogged, wrongheaded, brutal obstinacy: 
nothing else, my dear sir, believe me. Can you hesitate to 
avail yourself of it, when it restores you to your friends, 
your old pursuits, your health and amusements; when it 
liberates your faithful and attached servant, whom you 
otherwise doom to imprisonment for the whole of your life; 
and above all, when it enables you to take the very mag¬ 
nanimous revenge—which I know, my dear sir, is one after 
your own heart—of releasing this woman from a scene of 
misery and debauchery, to which no man should ever be 
consigned, if I had my will, but the infliction of which on 
any woman, is even more frightful and barbarous? Now 
I ask you, my dear sir, not only as your legal adviser, but 
as your very true friend, will you let slip the occasion of 
attaining all these objects, and doing all this good, for the 
paltry consideration of a few pounds finding their way into 
the pockets ot a couple of rascals, to whom it makes no 
manner of difference, except that the more they gain, the 
more they '11 seek, and so the sooner be led into some piece 
of knavery that must end in a crash? I have put these 
considerations to you, my dear sir, very feebly and imper¬ 
fectly, but I ask you to think of them. Turn them over 
in your mind as long as you please. I wait here most 
patiently for your answer.* 


46- Mr. Pickwick Says Good-bye to the Fleet 

Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass arrived, most oppor¬ 
tunely in this stage of the pleadings, and as it was necessary 
to explain to them all that had occurred, together with the 
vanous reasons pro and con, the whole of the arguments 
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were gone over again, after which everybody urged every 
argument in his own way, and at his own length. And, at 
last, Mr. Pickwick, fairly argued and remonstrated out of 
all his resolutions, and being in imminent danger of being 
argued and remonstrated out of his wits, caught Arabella in 
his arms, and declaring that she was a very amiable creature, 
and that he didn't know how it was, but he had always been 
very fond of her from the first, said he could never find it in 
his heart to stand in the way of young people's happiness, 
and they might do with him as they pleased. 

Mr. Weller's first act, on hearing this concession, was to 
dispatch Job Trotter to the illustrious Mr. Pell, with an 
authority to deliver to the bearer the formal discharge which 
his prudent parent had had the foresight to leave in the 
hands of that learned gentleman, in case it should be, at any 
time, required on an emergency; his next proceeding was 
to invest his whole stock of ready money in the purchase 
of five-and-twenty gallons of mild porter: which he himself 
dispensed on the racket ground to everybody who would 
partake of it; this done, he hurra’d in divers parts of the 
building until he lost his voice, and then quietly relapsed 
into his usual collected and philosophical condition. 

At three o’clock that afternoon, Mr. Pickwick took a 
last look at his little room, and made his way, as well as he 
could, through the throng of debtors who pressed eagerly 
forward to shake him by the hand, until he reached the 
lodge steps. He turned here, to look about him, and his 
eye lightened as he did so. In all the crowd of wan, 
emaciated faces, he saw not one which was not the happier 
for his sympathy and charity. 

"Perker,’ said Mr. Pickwick, beckoning one young man 
towards him, ‘this is Mr. Jingle, whom I spoke to you 
about.’ 

‘Very good, my dear sir,’ replied Perker, looking hard at 
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Jingle. ‘You will see me again, young man, to-mon'ow. I 
hope you may live to remember and feel deeply, what I 
shall have to commimicate, sir.' 

Jingle bowed respectfully, trembled ver\^ much as he 
took Mr. Pickwick's proffered hand, and withdrew. 

‘Job you know, I think?' said Mr. Pickwick, presenting 
that gentleman. 

'I know the rascal,' replied Perker, gooddiumourediy. 
See after your friend, and be in the way to-morrow at one. 
Do you hear? Now, is there anything more? ' 

Nothing, rejoined Mr. Pickwick. * \ ou have delivered 
the little parcel I gave you for your old landlord, Sam?' 

‘I have, sir,' replied Sam. ‘He bust out a cryin', sir 
and said you vos wery gen'rous and thoughtful, and he 
only wished you could have him innokilated for a gallopin' 
consumption, for his old friend as had lived here so long 
vos dead, and he'd noweres to look for another ' 

'Poor fellow, poor fellow!' said Mr. Pickwick. ‘God 
bless you, my friends!' 

As Mr. Pickwick uttered this adieu, the crowd raised a 
loud shout Many among them were pressing forward to 
shake turn by the hand again, when he drew his arm through 
Perker s, and hurried from the prison: far more sad and 
melancholy for the moment, than when he had first entered 

left behind^"" unhappy beings had he 

A happy evening was that, for, at least, one party in the 

hearts that emerged from its hospitable door next morning 

Pickwick and Sam Weller the 
former of whom was speedily deposited inside a comfortable 

post coach, vvith a little dickey behind, in which the latter 
mounted with great agility. 

Sir, called out Mr. Weller to his master. 
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‘Well, Sam/ replied Mr. Pickwick, thrusting his head out 
of the window. 

' I wish them horses had been three months and better in 
the Fleet, sir.* 

‘Why, Sam?* inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

'Vy, sir,* exclaimed Mr. Weller, rubbing his hands, 
‘how they would go if they had been! * 


47. Mr. Pickwick Likes Milk-Punch 

Mr. Pickwick once more drew his head into the chaise 
and pulled up the glass; but he had scarcely resumed the 
conversation which Mr. Bob Sawyer had interrupted, when 
he was somewhat startled by the apparition of a small dark 
body, of an oblong form, on the outside of the window, 
which gave sundry taps against it, as if impatient of 
admission. 

'What *s this?* exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

‘It looks like a case-bottle,' remarked Ben Allen, eyeing 
the object in question through his spectacles with some 
interest: ‘I rather think it belongs to Bob.* 

The impression was perfectly accurate; for Mr. Bob 
Sawyer having attached the case-bottle to the end of the 
walking-stick, was battering the window with it, in token 
of his wish that his friends inside would partake of its 
contents, in all good fellowship and harmony. 

‘ What *s to be doi\e ?' said Mr. Pickwick, looking at 
the bottle. ‘This proceeding is more absurd than the 
other.' 

‘ I think it would be best to take it in,* replied Mr. Ben 
Allen; ‘it would serve him right to take it in and keep it, 
wouldn't it?' 

‘It would,* said Mr. Pickwick: ‘shall IP* 
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‘ I think it the most proper course we could possibly 
adopt/ replied Ben. 

This advice quite coinciding with his own opinion, Mr. 
Pickwick gently let down the window and disengaged the 
bottle from the stick: upon which the latter was drawn up, 
and Mr. Bob Sawyer was heard to laugh heartily. 

'What a merry dog it is!' said Mr. Pickwick, looking 
roundat his companion with the bottle in his hand. 

‘He is,' said Mr. Allen. 

‘You cannot possibly be angry with him,' remarked Mr 
Pickwick. 

Quite out of the question,' observed Benjamin Allen. 
During this short interchange of sentiments, Mr. Pickwick 
had, in an abstracted mood, uncorked the bottle. 

What is it? inquired Ben Allen, carelessly. 

I don t know,’ replied Mr. Pickwick, with equal careless¬ 
ness. It smells, I think, like milk-punch.' 

‘Oh, indeed!' said Ben. 

I think so/ rejoined Mr. Pickwick, very properly guard- 
himself against the possibility of stating an untnith: 

tSdng it undertake to say certainly, without 

wh^Tt 

■Do you think so?' replied Mr. Pickwick. ‘VVeU- if 
you are curious to know, of course I have no objection ’ 

his^frie/^ Mr®P° f his own feelings to the wishes of 

so JtpatleLe"'^"''"^ him with 

Curious,' said Mr. Pickwick, smacking his lins ‘ I hardly/ 

-iS; .‘s 

Mr. Ben Allen looked at Mr. Pickwick; Mr. Pickwick 
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looked at Mr. Ben Allen; Mr. Ben Allen smiled; Mr. Pickwick 
did not. 

‘It would serve him right/ said the last-named gentle¬ 
man, with some severity, ‘it would serve him right to 
drink it every drop.* 

‘The very thing that occurred to me,* said Ben Allen. 

‘Is it indeed?* rejoined Mr. Pickwick. 'Then here's 
his health!' With these words, that excellent person took 
a most energetic pull at the bottle, and handed it to Ben 
Allen, who was not slow to imitate his example. The smiles 
became mutual, and the milk-punch was gradually and 
cheerfully disposed of. 

'After all,* said Mr. Pickwick, as he drained the last drop, 

‘ his pranks are really very amusing; very entertainingindeed.* 

‘You may say that,* rejoined Mr. Ben Allen. In proof 
of Bob Sawyer's being one of the funniest fellows alive, he 
proceeded to entertain Mr. Pickwick with a long and cir¬ 
cumstantial accoimt how that gentleman once drank him¬ 
self into a fever and got his head shaved; the relation of 
which pleasant and agreeable history was only stopped by 
the stoppage of the chaise at the Bell at Berkeley Heath, 
to change horses. 

‘ I say! We *re going to dine here, aren’t we ? ' said Bob, 
looking in at the window. 

‘Dine!* said Mr. Pickwick. 'Why, we have only come 
nineteen miles, and have eighty-seven and a half to go.' 

‘Just the reason why we should take something to enable 
us to bear up against the fatigue,' remonstrated Mr. Bob 
Sawyer. 

‘Oh, it *s quite impossible to dine at half-p^t eleven 
o'clock in the day,' replied Mr. Pickwick, looking at his 
watch. 

‘So it is,’ rejoined Bob, ‘lunch is the very thing. Hallo, 
you sir! Lunch for three, directly, and keep the horses 
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back for a quarter of an hour. Tell them to put everything 
they have cold, on the table, and some bottled ale, and let 
us taste your very best Madeira.' Issuing these orders 
wiih monstrous importance and bustle, Mr. Bob Sawyer at 
once hurried into the house to superintend the arrange¬ 
ments; in less than five minutes he returned and declared 
them to be excellent. 

The quality of the lunch fully justified the eulogiuin which 
Bob had pronounced, and very great justice was done to it, 
not only by that gentleman, but Mr. Ben Allen and Mr. 
Pickwick also. Under the auspicq^ of the three, the bottled 
ale and the Madeira were promptly disposed of; and when 
(the horses being once more put to) they resumed their 
seats, with the case-bottle full of the best substitute for 
milk-punch that could be procured on so short a notice, the 
key-bugle sounded, and the red flag waved, without’ the 
slightest opposition on Mr. Pickwick's part. 

At the Hop Pole at Tewkesbury, they stopped to dine; 
upon which occasion there was more bottled ale, with some 
more Madeira, and some port besides; and here the case- 
bottle was replenished for the fourth time. Under the 
influence of these combined stimulants, Mr. Pickwick and 
Mr. Ben Allen fell fast asleep for thirty miles, while Bob and 
Mr. Weller sang duets in the dickey. 


48. Mr. Pickwick Intervenes 
M say, we’ve let the fire out. It’s uncommonly cold 

after the rain, isn't it?' ^ 

It really is,’ replied Mr. Pickwick, shivering. 

1 u be a bad notion to have a cigar by the 

the' 5 emon'kfoSd‘' ’ by 
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'It would be particularly comfortable, I think/ replied 
Mr. Pickwick. ‘Mr. Pott, what do you say?* 

Mr. Pott yielded a ready assent; and all four travellers, 
each with his glass in his hand, at once betook themselves 
to the kitchen, with Sam Weller heading the procession to 
show them the way. 

The stranger was still reading; he looked up and started. 
Mr. Pott started. 

‘What *s the matter?* whispered Mr. Pickwick. 

‘That reptile!' replied Pott. 

‘What reptile?' said Mr, Pickwick, looking about him 
for fear he should tread on some overgrown black beetle, 
or dropsical spider. 

‘That reptile,* whispered Pott, catching Mr. Pickwick by 
the arm, and pointing towards the stranger. 'That reptile 
Slurk, of the IndependentV 

‘Perhaps we had better retire,* whispered Mr. Pickwick. 

'Never, sir,* rejoined Pott, pot-valiant in a double sense, 
‘never.’ With these words, Mr. Pott took up his position 
on an opposite settle, and selecting one from a little bimdle 
of newspapers, began to read against his enemy. 

Mr. Pott, of course, read the Independent, and Mr. Slurk, 
of course, read the Gazette', and each gentleman audibly 
expressed his contempt of the other's compositions by bitter 
laughs and sarcastic sniffs; whence they proceeded to more 
open expressions of opinion, such as ‘absurd*, ‘wretched’, 
‘atrocity*, ‘humbug*, ‘knavery’, ‘dirt*, ‘filth*, ‘slime*, 
‘ditch-water’, and other critical remarks of the like nature. 

Both Mr. Bob Sawyer and Mr. Ben Allen had beheld 
these symptoms of rivalry and hatred with a degree of 
delight which imparted great additional relish to the cigars 
at which they were puffing most vigorously. The moment 
they began to flag, the mischievous Mr. Bob Sawyer, 
addressing Slurk with great politeness, said. 
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‘Will you allow me to look at your paper, sir, when you 
have quite done with it!’ 

‘You will find very little to repay you for your trouble in 
this contemptible thing, sir,* replied Slurk, bestowing a 
Satanic frown on Pott. 

'You shall have this presently,' said Pott, looking up, 
pale with rage, and quivering in his speech, from the same 
cause. ‘Hal ha! you will be amused with this fellow's 
audacity.' 

Terrific emphasis was laid upon this ' thing' and ' fellow'; 
and the faces of both editors began to glow with defiance. 

‘The ribaldry of this miserable man is despicably dis¬ 
gusting,’ said Pott, pretending to address Bob Sawyer, and 
scowling upon Slurk. 

Here Mr. Slurk laughed very heartily, and folding up the 
paper so as to get at a fresh column conveniently, said, that 
the blockhead really amused him. 

‘What an impudent blunderer this fellow is,’ said Pott, 
turning from pink to crimson. 

'Did you ever read any of this man’s foolery, sir?’ 
inquired Slurk of Bob Sawyer. 

‘Never,’ replied Bob; ‘is it very bad?' 

‘Oh, shocking! shocking!’ rejoined Slurk. 

‘Really! Dear me, this is too atrocious!’ exclaimed 

Pott, at this juncture; still feigning to be absorbed in his 
reading. 

'If you can wade through a few sentences of malice, 
meanness, falsehood, perjury, treachery, and cant,' said 
Slurk, handing the paper to Bob, ‘you will, perhaps, be 
somewhat repaid by a laugh at the style of this ungram¬ 
matical twaddler.’ 

What’s that you said, sir?’ inquired Mr. Pott, looking 
up, trembling all over with passion. 

What's that to you, sir? ’ replied Slurk. 
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‘Ungrammatical twaddler, was it, sir?* said Pott. 

‘Yes, sir, it was,* replied Slurk; ‘and blue bore, sir, if you 
like that better; ha! ha I’ 

Mr. Pott retorted not a word to this jocose insult, but 
deliberately folded up his copy of the Independent, flattened 
it carefully down, crushed it beneath his boot, spat upon it 
with great ceremony, and flrmg it into the fire. 

‘There, sir,* said Pott, retreating from the stove, ‘and 
that’s the way I would serve the viper who produces it, if 
I were not, fortunately for him, restrained by the laws of 
my country.* 

'Serve him so, sir!’ cried Slurk, starting up. ‘Those 
laws shall never be appealed to by him, sir, in such a case. 
Serve him so, sir!' 

‘Hear! hear!* said Bob Sawyer. 

' Nothing can be fairer,* observed Mr. Ben Allen. 

‘Serve him so, sir! ’ reiterated Slurk, in a loud voice. 

Mr. Pott darted a look of contempt, which'might have 
withered an anchor. 

'Serve him so, sir!* reiterated Slurk, in a louder voice 
than before. 

'I will not, sir,' rejoined Pott. 

'Oh, you won’t, won't you, sir?* said Mr. Slurk, m a 
taunting manner; ‘you hear this, gentlemen! He won t; 
not that he *s afraid; oh, no! he wont. Ha! ha!* 

‘I consider you, sir,’ said Mr. Pott, moved by this 
sarcasm, ‘ I consider you a viper. I look upon you, sir, as a 
man who has placed himself beyond the pale of society, by 
his most audacious, disgraceful, and abominable public 
conduct. I view you, sir, personally and politically, in no 
other light than as a most unparalleled and unmitigated 

indignant Independent did not wait to hear the end 
of this personal denunciation; for, catching up his carpet- 
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bag, which was weU stuffed with movables, he swung it in 
the air as Pott turned away, and, letting it fall with a 
circular sweep on his head, just at that particular angle of 
the bag where a good thick hair-brush happened to be 
packed, caused a sharp crash to be heard throughout the 
kitchen, and brought him at once to the ground. 

'Gentlemen,' cried Mr. Pickwick, as Pott started up 
and seized the fire-shovel, 'gentlemen! Consider, for 
Heaven's sake—help—Sam—here—pray, gentlemen—inter¬ 
fere, somebody.' 

Uttering these incoherent exclamations, Mr. Pickwick 
rushed between the infuriated combatants just in tunc to 
receive the carpet-bag on one side of his body, and the 
fire-shovel on the other. Whether the representatives of 
the public feeling of Eatanswill were blinded by animosity, 
or (being both acute reasoners) saw the advantage of ha\'ing 
a third party between them to bear all the blows, certain 
It IS that they paid not the slightest attention to Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, but defying each other with great spirit, plied the 
carpet-bag and the fire-shovel most fearlessly. Mr. Pick- 
mck would unquestionably have suffered severely for his 
humane interference, if Mr. Weller, attracted by his master's 
cries had not rushed in at the moment, and, snatching up a 
meal-sack, effectually stooped the conflict by drawing it 
over the head and shoulders of the mighty Pott, and 
clasping him tight round the shoulders. 

'Take avay that 'ere bag from the t’other madman,' said 
bam to Ben Allen and Bob Sawyer, who had done nothing 
but dodge round the group, each with a tortoise-shell lancet 
m his hand, ready to bleed the first man stunned. 'Give 
It up, you wretched little creetur, or I '11 smother you 

Awed by these threats, and quite out of breath, the 
Independent suffered himself to be disarmed; and Mr. 
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Weller, removing the extinguisher from Pott, set him free 
with a caution. 

‘You take yourselves off to bed quietly,’ said Sam, ‘or 
I ’ll put you both in it, and let you fight it out vith the 
mouth tied, as I vould a dozen sich, if they played these 
games. And you have the goodness to come this here 
w'ay, sir, if you please. 


49. A Piece of Mr. Pickwick’s Mind 

Mr. Perker was taking a pinch of snuff with various 
grotesque contractions of countenance, eulogistic of the 
persuasive powers appertaining unto young ladies, when 
the murmur of inquiry and answer was heard in the outer 
office, and Lowten tapped at the door. 

‘Come in!' cried the little man. 

The clerk came in, and shut the door after him, with 
great mystery. 

‘What’s the matter?' inquired Perker. 

‘You 're w'anted, sir.’ 

‘Who wants me?' 

Lowten looked at Mr. Pickwick, and coughed. 

‘Who wants me? Can't you speak, Mr. Lowten? 

‘Why, sir,’ replied Lowten, ‘it’s Dodson; and Fogg is 

with him.’ . 

‘Bless my life!' said the little man, looking at his watch, 

‘I appointed them to be here, at half-past eleven, to settle 
that matter of yours, Pickwick. I gave them an under¬ 
taking on which they sent do^vn your discharge; it s very 
awkward, my dear sir; what wiU you do? Would you hke 

to step into the next room?’ _ ^ ht 

The next room being the identical room m which Messrs. 
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Dodson and Fogg were, Mr. Pickwick replied that he would 
remain where he was: the more especially as Messrs. Dodson 
and Fogg ought to be ashamed to look him in the face, 
instead of his being ashamed to see them. Which latter 
circumstance he begged Mr. Perker to note, with a glowing 
countenance and many marks of indignation. 

'Very well, my dear sir, very well,' replied Perker, ' I can 
only say that if you expect either Dodson or Fogg to 
exhibit any symptom of shame or confusion at having to 
look you, or anybody else, in the face, you are the most 
sanguine man in your expectations that I ever met with. 
Show them in, Mr. Lowten.’ 


Mr. Lowten disappeared with a grin, and immediately 
returned ushering in the firm, in due form of precedence: 
Dodson first, and Fogg afterwards. 

'You have seen.Mr. Pickwick. I believe?' said Perker 
to Dodson, inclining his pen in the direction where that 
gentleman was seated. 

'How do you do, Mr. Pickwick?’ said Dodson in a loud 
voice. 

‘Dear me,’ cried Fogg, 'how do you do, Mr. Pickwick? 

I hope you are well, sir. I thought I knew the face,’ said 

i'ogg. drawing up a chair, and looking round him with 
3i smile. 

head very slightly, in answer to 
these salutations, and, seeing Fogg puU a bundle of papers 
froin his coat-pocket, rose and walked to the window^ ^ 
There s no occasion for Mr. Pickwick to move Mr 

^t>ang the red tape which encircled 

pf w ^gain more sweetly than before 

Mr. Pickwick is pretty well acquainted with these oro 

htf he r’ between us, I think. He! 


Not many, I think,’ said Dodson. ‘Ha! ha! ha! 
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Then both the partners laughed together—pleasantly and 
cheerfully, as men who are going to receive money, often do. 

‘We shall make Mr. Pickwick pay for peeping,' said 
Fogg, with considerable native humour, as he unfolded his 
papers. ‘The amoimt of the taxed costs is one hundred 
and thirty three, six, four, Mr. Perker.' 

There was a great comparing of papers, and turning over 
of leaves, by Fogg and Perker, after this statement of 
profit and loss. Meanwhile, Dodson said in an affable 
manner to Mr. Pickwick; 

‘I don’t think you are looking quite so stout as when I 
had the pleasure of seeing you last. Mr. Pickwick.' 

‘Possibly not, sir,' replied Mr. Pickwick, who had been 
flashing forth looks of fierce indignation, without producing 
the smallest effect on either of the sharp practitioners; 
‘I believe I am not, sir. I have been persecuted and 
annoyed by scoundrels of late, sir.' 

Perker coughed violently, and asked Mr. Pickwick 
whether he wouldn't like to look at the morning paper. 
To which inquiry Mr. Pickwick returned a most decided 

negative. 

‘True,' said Dodson, ‘I dare say you have been annoyed 
in the Fleet; there are some odd gentry there. Where¬ 
abouts were your apartments, Mr. Pickwick?’ 

'My one room', replied that much-injured gentleman, 

‘was in the coffee-room flight.' 

‘Oh, indeed!' said Dodson. ‘I believe that is a very 

pleasant part of the establishment.' 

‘Very,’ replied Mr. Pickwick dryly. 

There was a coolness about all this, which, to a gentleman 
of an excitable temperament, had, under the circumstances, 
rather an exasperating tendency. Mr. Pickwick restrained 
his wrath by gigantic efforts; but when Perker wrote a 
cheque for the whole amount, and Fogg deposited it in a 
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small pocket-book with a triumphant smile playing over 
his pimply features which communicated itself likewise to 
the stem coimtenance of Dodson, he felt the blood in his 
cheeks tingling with indignation. 

‘Now, Mr. Dodson/ said Fogg, putting up the pocket- 
book and drawing on his gloves, ‘ I am at your service.' 

'Very good/ said Dodson, rising, 'I am quite ready.’ 

'I am very happy,’ said Fogg, softened by the cheque, 
'to have had the pleasure of making Mr. Pickwick’s ac¬ 
quaintance. I hope you don’t think quite so ill of us, Mr. 
Pickwick, as when we first had the pleasure of seeing you.' 

'I hope not,' said Dodson, with the high tone of calum¬ 
niated virtue. ' Mr. Pickwick now knows us better, I trust: 
whatever your opinion of gentlemen of our profession may 
be. I beg to assure you, sir, that I bear no ill-will or vindic¬ 
tive feeling towards you for the sentiments you thought 
proper to express in our office in Freeman’s Court, Comhill, 
on the occasion to which my partner has referred.’ 

‘Oh no, no: nor I,’ said Fogg, in a most forgiving manner. 

'Our conduct, sir,' said Dodson, ‘will speak for itself, 
and jptify itself I hope, upon every occasion. We have 
been in the profession some years, Mr. Pickwick, and have 
been honoured with the confidence of many excellent 
clients. I wish you good morning, sir.’ 

Good morning, Mr. Pickwick , said Fogg. So saying he 
put his umbreUa under his arm. drew off his right glove 
^d extended the hand of reconciliation to that most 
mdign^t gentleman: who. thereupon, thrust his hands 
beneath his coat tails, and eyed the attorney with looks 
of scornful amazement. 

'Lowten!' cried Perker at this moment. 'Open the 


'Wait one instant,’ said Mr. Pickwick 
speak.* 


‘Perker, I will 
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My dear sir, pray let the matter rest where it is/ said 
the little attorney, who had been in a state of nervous 
apprehension during the whole interview; ‘Mr. Pickwick, 
I beg!* 

' I will not be put down, sir,* replied Mr. Pickwick hastily. 
‘Mr. Dodson, you have addressed some remarks to me.* 

Dodson turned round, bent his head meekly, and smiled. 

‘Some remarks to me,* repeated Mr. Pickwick, almost 
breathless; 'and your partner has tendered me his hand, 
and you have both assximed a tone of forgiveness and 
high-mindedness, which is an extent of impudence that I 
was not prepared for, even in you.* 

‘What, sir!* exclaimed Dodson. 

'What, sir!* reiterated Fogg. 

'Do you know that I have been the victim of your 
plots and conspiracies ? * continued Mr. Pickwick. ' Do you 
know that I am the man whom you have been imprisoning 
and robbing? Do you know that you were the attorneys 
for the plaintiff, in Bardell and Pickwick?’ 

'Yes, sir, we do know it,* replied Dodson. 

'Of course we know it. sir,* rejoined Fogg, slapping his 
pocket—perhaps by accident. 

‘I see that you recollect it with satisfaction,* said Mr. 

^ Pick%vick, attempting to call up a sneer for the first time in 
his life, and failing most signally in so doing. 'Although I 
have long been anxious to tell you, in plain terms, what my 
opinion of you is, I should have let even this opportunity 
pass, in deference to my friend Perker’s wishes, but for the 
unwarrantable tone you have assumed, and your insolent 
familiarity. I say insolent familiarity, sir,* said Mr. 
Pickwick, turning upon Fogg with a fiercene.ss of gesture 
which caused that person to retreat towards the door with 
great expedition. 

'Take care, sir,* said Dodson, who, though he was the 
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biggest man of the party, had prudently entrenched himst-If 
behind Fogg, and was speaking over his head with a v« ry 
pale face. ‘Let him assault \-ou. Mr. Fogg; d..n’t return 
it on any account.' 

‘No, no, I won’t return it,' said Fogg, falling back a little 
more as he spoke; to the evident relief of his partner, wlio 
by these means was gradually getting into the outer nth. 

'You are,' continued Mr. Pickwick, resuming the thread 
of his discourse, ‘you are a well-matched pair of mean, 
rascally, pettifogging robbers.' 

‘Well.’ interposed Perker, 'is that all?' 

‘It is all summed up in that,’ rejoined Mr. Pickwick- 
they are mean, rascally, pettifogging robbers.' 

There! said Perker in a most conciliatory' tone 'M-- 
dear sirs,^ he has said all he has to say. Now pray eo. 
Lowten, is that door open?' ' ^ 

^ distant giggle, replied in the 


There, there—good morning—good morning—now prav 
my dear sirs-Mr. Lowten, the door!’ cried the little man' 
pushing Dodson and Fogg, nothing loath, out of the office' 
this way, rny dear sirs-now pray don't prolong this— 

aUend7^~^^^' sir—why don't you 


'If therms law in England, sir,’ said Dodson, lookine 

is ir this • 

You are a couple of mean-' 

;Rernember sir, you pay dearly for this,’ said Fo^e 

1 pettifogging robbers!’ continued Mr 

ickwick’ takmg not the least notice of the threats that 
were addressed to him. inreats that 

'Robbers! ’ cried Mr. Pickwek, running to the stair head 
as the two attorneys descended. “ 
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‘ Robbers! ’ shouted Mr. Pickwick, breaking from Lowten 
and Perker, and thrusting his head out of the staircase 
\\nndow. 

When Mr. Pickwick drew in his head again, his counten¬ 
ance was smiling and placid; and, walking quietly back 
into the office, he declared that he had now removed a 
great weight from his mind, and that he felt perfectly 
comfortable and happy. 

Perker said nothing at all until he had emptied his snuff¬ 
box, and sent Lowten out to fill it, when he was seized with 
a fit of laughing, which lasted five minutes; at the expira¬ 
tion of which time he said that he supposed he ought to be 
very angry, but he couldn't think of the business seriously 
yet—when he could, he would be. 

'Well, now,' said Mr. Pickwick, 'let me have a settlement 
with you.' 

' Of the same kind as the last ?' inquired Perker, with 
another laugh. 

'Not exactly,' rejoined Mr. Pickwick, drawing out his 
pocket-book, and shaking the little man heartily by the 
hand, ‘I only mean a pecuniary settlement. You have 
done me many acts of kindness that I can never repay, and 
have no wish to repay, for I prefer continuing the obligation.' 

With this preface, the two friends dived into some very 
complicated accounts and vouchers, which, having been 
duly displayed and gone through by Perker, were at once 
discharged by Mr. Pickwick with many professions of 
esteem and fnendship. 
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50. Mr. Pickwick Consults Mr. VV^eller about Sam's 

Marriage 


'Wait outside a few minutes, Sam, will vou?’ said 
Mr. Pickwack. 

Sam immediately withdrew. 

Mr. Weller looked uncommonly wise and very much 
amazed when Mr. Pickwick opened the discourse by saying; 
^ ou are not an advocate for matrimony, I think, 

Mr. Weller shook his head. He was wholly unable to 

speak, vague thoughts of some wicked widow having been 

successful in her designs on Mr. Pickwick, choked his 
utterance. 


Did you happen to see a young girl downstairs when 
you came in just now with your son ? ’ inquired Mr. Pickwick 

■ wl®’ . I f ® Weller, shortly. 

What did you think of her, now ? Candidly, Mr. WeUer 
what did you think of her ?' ’ 

Mr ® plump and veU made,’ said 

Mr. Weller, with a critical air. 

thinv Pickwick, 'so she is. What did you 

think of her manners, from what you saw of her?' 

and coTfoSable.’’ 

The precise meaning which Mr. Weller attached to this 
ast-mentioned gdjective, did not appear; but as it was 
evident from the tone in which he used it that it was a 
favourable expression, Mr. Pickwick was as well satTs^eH 
as If he had been thoroughly enlightened on the subieef ^ 

Mr. WeUer!-"S"Mr. 

Mr. Weller coughed. 

■I mean an interest in her doing weU,’ resumed 
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Mr. Pickwick; 'a desire that she may be comfortable and 
prosperous. You understand? * 

‘Wery clearly/ replied Mr. Weller, who understood 
nothing yet. 

‘That yoimg person,' said Mr. Pickwick, 'is attached to 
your son.' 

‘To Samivel Veller!' exclaimed the parent. 

‘Yes,’ said Pickwick. 

‘It's nat'ral,’ said Mr. Weller, after some consideration, 
‘nat'ral, but rayther alarmin’. Sammy must be careful.’ 
‘How do you mean? ’ inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

‘ Wery careful that he don’t say nothin' to her,* responded 
Mr. Weller. ' Wery careful that he ain't led avay, in a 
innocent moment, to say anylhink as may lead to a con- 
wiction for breach. You 're never safe vith ’em, Mr. 
Pickwick, ven they vimce has designs on you; there's no 
knowin’ vere to have 'em; and vile you 're a-considering of 
it, they have you. I vos married fust, that vay myself, 
sir, and Sammy vos the consekens o' the manoover.' 

‘You give me no great encouragement to conclude what 
I have to say,' observed Mr. Pickwick, ‘but I had better 
do so at once. This young person is not only attached to 
your son, Mr. Weller, but your son is attached to her.' 

'Veil,' said Mr. Weller, ‘this here's a pretty sort o' thing 
to come to a father's ears, this is!’ 

‘I have observed them on several occasions,' said Mr. 
Pickwick, making no comment on Mr. Weller’s last remark; 
‘and entertain no doubt at all about it. Supposing I were 
desirous of establishing them comfortably as man and wife 
in some little business or situation, where they might hope 
to obtain a decent living, what should you think of it, 

Mr. WeUer?’ . . 

At first, Mr. Weller received with wry faces a proposition 

involving the marriage of anybody in whom he took an 
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interest; but, as Mr. Pickwick argued the point with him, 
and laid great stre.^s on the fact that Mary was not a 
widow, he gradually became more tractable. Mr. Pickwack 
had great influence over him, and he had been much struck 
\vith Mary's appearance; having, in fact, bestowed several 
very unfatherly winks upon her, already. At length he 
saici that it was not for him to oppose Mr. Pickwick’s in¬ 
clination, and that he would be very happy to yield to his 
advice; upon which, Mr. Pickwick joyfully' took him at his 
word, and called Sam back into the room. 

'Sam,' said Mr. Pickwick, clearing his throat, ‘your 
father and I have been having some conversation about 
you.' 

‘About you, Samivel,' said Mr. Weller, in a patronizing 
and impressive voice. 

‘ I am not so blind, Sam, as not to have seen, a long time 
since, that you entertain something more than a friendly 
feeling towards Mrs. Winkle's maid,' said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘You hear this, Samivel?' said Mr. Weller in the same 
judicial form of speech as before. 

‘I hope, sir,' said Sam, addressing his master: ‘I hope 
there's no harm in a young man takin' notice of a young 
'ooman as is undeniably good-looking and well-conducted.* 

‘Certainly not,' said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Not by no means,' acquiesced Mr. Weller, affably but 
magisterially. 

‘ So far from thinking there is anything wrong, in conduct 
so natural,’ resumed Mr. Pickwick, ‘it is my wish to assist 
and promote your wishes in this respect. With this view, 
I have had a little conversation with your father; and find¬ 
ing that he is of my opinion-•’ 

‘The lady not bein' a vidder,’ interposed Mr. Weller in 
explanation. 

‘The lady not being a widow,’ said Mr. Pickwick, smiling 

* H 
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‘ I wish to free you from the restraint which your present 
position imposes upon you, and to mark my sense of your 
fidelity and many excellent qualities, by enabling you to 
Tiarry this girl at once, and to earn an independent liveli¬ 
hood for yourself and family. I shall be proud, Sam,* said 
Mr. Pickwick, whose voice had faltered a little hitherto, but 
now resumed its customary tone, 'proud and happy to 
make your future prospects in life, my grateful and peculiar 
care.* 

There was a profound silence for a short time, and then 
Sam said, in a low husky sort of voice, but firmly withal: 

'I'm wery much obliged to you for your goodness, sir, as 
is only like yourself; but it can't be done.’ 

'Can’t be done!’ ejaculated Mr. Pickwick in astonish¬ 
ment. 

'Samivell’ said Mr. Weller, with dignity. 

'I say it can’t be done,’ repeated Sam in a louder key. 

' Vot’s to become of you, sir? ’ 

'My good fellow,’ replied Mr. Pickwick, 'the recent 
changes among my friends will alter my mode of life in 
future, entirely; besides, I am growing olderand want 
repose and quiet. My rambles, Sam, are over.’ 

'How do I know that ’ere, sir?' argued Sam. 'You 
think so now! S’pose you vos to change your mind, vich 
is not imlikely, for you’ve the spirit o’ five-and-twenty in 
you stiU, vhat ’ud become on you vithout me? It can’t 

be done, sir, it can't be done.’ 

‘Wery good, Samivel, there’s a good deal in that,’ said 

Mr. Weller, encouragingly. 

‘I speak after long deliberation, Sam, and with the 
certainty that I shall keep my word,’ said Mr. Pickwick, 
shaking his head. ‘New scenes have closed upon me; my 
rambles are at an end.’ 

'Wery good,' rejoined Sam. ‘Then, that’s the wery 
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best reason vy you should alvays have somebody by you as 
understands you, to keep you up and make you com¬ 
fortable. If you vant a more polished sort o’ feller, veil 
and good, have him; but vages or no vages, notice or no 
notice, board or no board, lodgin’ or no lodgin’, Sam Veller, 
as you took from the old inn in the Borough, sticks by you, 
come what come may; and let ev’rythin’ and ev’rybody do 
their wery fiercest, nothin’ shall ever perwent it!’ 

At the close of this declaration, which Sam made with 
great emotion, the elder Mr. Weller rose from his chair, and, 
forgetting all considerations of time, place, or propriety, 
waved his hat above his head, and gave three vehement 
cheers. 

'My good fellow,' said Mr. Pickwdck, when Mr. Weller 
had sat down again, rather abashed at his own enthu¬ 
siasm, ‘you are bound to consider the young woman also.’ 

' I do consider the young ’ooman, sir,’ said Sam. ‘ I have 
considered the young 'ooman. I Ve spoke to her. I've 
told her how I'm sitivated; she's ready to vait till I’m 
ready, and I believe she vill. If she don’t, she's not the 
young 'ooman I take her for, and I give her up vith readi¬ 
ness. You've know’d me afore, sir. My mind's made 
up, and nothin' can ever alter it.' 

\Mio could combat this resolution? Not Mr, Pickwick. 
He derived, at that moment, more pride and luxury of 
feeling from the disinterested attachment of his humble 
friends, than ten thousand protestations from the greatest 
men living could have awakened in his heart. 


Sam WeUer kept hi^s word, and remained unmarried, for 

y ° housekeeper dying at the end of that 

time Mr. Pickwick promoted Mary to the situation, on 
condition of her marrymg Mr. WeUer at once, which 
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did without a murmur. From the circumstance of two 
sturdy little boys having been repeatedly seen at the gate 
of the back garden, there is reason to suppose that Sara 
has some family. 


51. In which the Pickwick Club is Finally Dissolved, 

AND E^'ZRYTHING CONCLUDED TO THE SATISFACTION 

OF Everybody 

For a whole week after the happy arrival of Mr. Winkle 
from Birmingham, IMr. Pickwick and Sam Weller were from 
. home all day long, only returning just in time for dinner, 
and then wearing an air of mystery and importance quite 
foreign to their natures. It was evident that very grave 
and eventful proceedings were on foot; but various surmises 
were afloat, respecting their precise character. Some 
(among whom was Mr. Tupman) were disposed to think 
that Mr. Pickwick contemplated a matrimonial alliance; 
but this idea the ladies most strenuously repudiated. 
Others rather inclined to the belief that he had projected 
some distant tour, and was at present occupied in effecting 
the preliminary arrangements; but this again was stoutly 
denied by Sam himself, who had unequivocally stated when 
cross-examined by Mary, that no new journeys were to be 
xmdertaken. At length, when the brains of the whole party 
had been racked for six long days, by im availing specula¬ 
tion, it was imanimously resolved that Mr. Pickwick shoidd 
be called upon to explain his conduct, and to state dis¬ 
tinctly why he had thus absented himself from the society 
of his admiring friends. 

With this view, Mr. Wardle invited the full circle to 
dinner at the Adelphi; and, the decanters having been 
twice sent round, opened the business. 
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‘We are all anxious to know’, said the old gentleman, 
*what we have done to offend you, and to induce you to 
desert us and devote yourself to these solita^^ walks.' 

‘Are you?’ said Mr. Pickwick. 'It is singular enough 
that I had intended to volunteer a full explanation this 
very day; so, if you will give me another glass of wine, I 
wall satisfy your curiosity.’ 

The decanters passed from hand to hand with unwonted 
briskness, and Mr. Pickwick, looking round on the faces of 
his friends with a cheerful smile, proceeded: 

‘All the changes that have taken place among us,’ said 
Mr. Pickwick, ‘I mean the marriage that has taken place, 
and the marriage that uill take place, with the changes they 
involve, rendered it necessary for me to think, soberly and 
at once, upon my future plans. I determined on retiring 
to some quiet pretty neighbourhood in the vicinity of 
London; I saw a house which exactly suited my fancy; I 
have taken it and furnished it. It is fully prepared for 
my reception, and I intend entering upon it at once, 
trusting that I may yet live to spend many quiet 3''ears in 
peaceful retirement, cheered through life by the society of 
my friends, and follow-ed in death by their affectionate 
remembrance.’ 

Here Mr. Pickwick paused, and a low murmur ran 
round the table. 

‘The house I have taken’, said Mr. Pickwick, ‘is at 
Dulwich. It has a large garden, and is situated in one of 
the most pleasant spots near London. It has been fitted 
up with every attention to substantial comfort; perhaps 
to a little elegance besides; but of that you shall judge for 
yourselves. Sam accompanies me there. I have engaged 
on Perker’s representation, a housekeeper—a very old one 
—and such other servants as she thinks I shaU require 
I propose to consecrate this little retreat, by having a 
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ceremony in which I take a great interest, performed there. 
I wish, if my friend Wardle entertains no objection, that 
his daughter should be married from my new house, on 
the day I take possession of it. The happiness of young 
people', said Mr. Pickwick, a little moved, 'has ever been 
the chief pleasure of my life. It will warm my heart to 
witness the happiness of those friends who are dearest to 
me beneath my own roof.* 

Mr. Pickwick paused again: Emily and Arabella sobbed 
audibly. 

'I have communicated, both personally and by letter, 
with the club,* resumed Mr. Pickwick, ‘acquainting them 
with my intention. During our long absence, it had 
suffered much from internal dissensions; and the with¬ 
drawal of my name, coupled with this and other circum¬ 
stances, has occasioned its dissolution. The Pickwick 
Club exists no longer. 

‘I shah never regret,* said Mr. Pickwick in a low voice, 
‘ I shall never regret having devoted the greater part of two 
years to mixing with different varieties and shades of 
human character: frivolous as my pursuit of novelty may 
have appeared to many. Nearly the whole of my previous 
life having been devoted to business and the pursuit of 
wealth, numerous scenes of which I had no previous 
conception have dawned upon me—I hope to the enlarge¬ 
ment of my mind, and the improvement of my under¬ 
standing. If I have done but little good, I trust I have 
done less harm, and that none of my adventures will be 
other than a source of amusing and pleasant recollection 
to me in the decline of life. God bless you all!' 

With these words, Mr. Pickwick filled and drained a 
bumper with a trembling hand, and his eyes moistened as 
his friends rose with one accord, and pledged him from 
their hearts. 
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There were very few preparatory arrangements to be 
made for ^he marriage of Mr. Snodgrass. As he had 
neither father nor mother, and had been in his minoritv 
a ward of Mr. Pickwick's, that gentleman was perfecth* 
well acquainted with his possessions and prospects. His 
account of both was quite satisfactory to \\'ardle—as 
almost any other account would have been, for the good old 
gentleman was overflowing with hilarity and kindness— 
and a handsome portion having been bestowed upon 
Emily, the marriage was fixed to take place on the fourth 
day from that time: the suddenness of which preparations 
reduced three dressmakers and a tailor to the extreme 
verge of insanity. 

Getting post-horses to the carriage, old Wardle started 
off, next day, to bring his mother up to town. Communi¬ 
cating his intelligence to the old lady with characteristic 
impetuosity, she instantly fainted away; but being 
promptly revived, ordered the brocaded silk gown to be 
packed up forthwith, and proceeded to relate some circum¬ 
stances of a similar nature attending the marriage of the 
eldest daughter of Lady Tollimglower, deceased, which 
occupied three hours in the recital, and were not half 
finished at last. 

Mrs. Trundle had to be informed of all the mighty pre¬ 
parations that were making in London, and being in a 

health was informed thereof through 
Mr. Trundle, lest the news should be too much for her; but 
It was not too much for her, inasmuch as she at once wrote 
off to Muggleton, to order a new cap and a black satin 
gown, and moreover avowed her determination of being 
present at the ceremony. Hereupon. Mr: Trundle called 
in the doctor, and the doctor said Mrs. Trundle ought to 
know best how she felt herself, to which Mrs. xLidle 
replied that she felt herself quite equal to it, and that she 
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had made up her mind to go; upon which the doctor, who 
was a wise and discreet doctor, and knew wha? was good 
for himself as well as for other people, said that perhaps if 
Mrs. Trundle stopped at home she might hurt herself more 
by fretting, than by going, so perhaps she had better go. 
And she did go; the doctor, with great attention sending 
in half a dozen of medicine, to be drunk upon the road. 

In addition to these points of distraction, Wardle was 
entrusted with two small letters to two small young ladies 
who were to act as bridesmaids; upon the receipt of which, 
the two yoimg ladies were driven to despair by having no 
'things' ready for so important an occasion, and no time 
to make them in—a circumstance which appeared to afford 
the two worthy papas of the two small young ladies rather 
a feeling of satisfaction than otherwise. However, old 
frocks were trimmed, and new bonnets made, and the 
young ladies looked as well as could possibly have been 
expected of them. And as they cried at the subsequent 
ceremony in the proper places, and trembled at the right 
times, they acquitted themselves to the admiration of 
all beholders. 

How the two poor relations ever reached London— 
whether they walked, or got behind coaches, or procured 
lifts in wagons, or carried each other by turns—is uncertain; 
but there they were, before Wardle; and the very first 
people that knocked at the door of Mr. Pickwick s house 
on the bridal morning were the two poor relations, all 
sxniles and shirt collar. 

They were welcomed heartily though, for riches or 
poverty had no influence on Mr. Pickwick; the new servants 
were all alacrity and readiness; Sam was in a most unrivalled 
state of high spirits and excitement; Mary was glo\vmg 

with beauty and smart ribands. 

The bridegroom, who had been staying at the house tor 
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two or three days previous, sallied forth gallantly to 
Dulwich Church to meet the bride, attended by Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, Ben Allen, Bob Sa\vyer, and Mr. Tupman; with Sam 
Weller outside, having at his buttonhole a white favour, 
the gift of his lady lov^e, and clad in a new and gorgeous 
suit of livery invented for the occasion. They were met 
by the Wardles, and the Winkles, and the bride and 
bridcsmai(^, and the Trundles; and the ceremony ha\’ing 
been performed, the coaches rattled back to Mr. Pickwick's 
to breakfast, where little Mr. Perker already awaited them. 

Here, all the light clouds of the more solemn part of the 
proceedings passed away; every face shone forth joyously; 
nothing was to be heard but congratulations and com¬ 
mendations. Everything was so beautiful! The lawTi in 
front, the garden behind, the miniature conservatory, the 
dining-room, the drawing-room, the bedrooms, the smok¬ 
ing-room, and above all the study with its pictures and 
easy chairs, and odd cabinets, and queer tables, and books 
out of number, with a large cheerful window opening upon 
a pleasant lawn and commanding a pretty landscape, 
dotted here and there with little houses almost hidden by 
the trees; and then the curtains, and the carpets, and the 
chairs, and the sofas! Everything was so beautiful, so 
compact, so neat, and in such exquisite taste, said every¬ 
body, that there really was no deciding what to admire most*. 

And in the midst of all this, stood Mr. Pickwick, his 

countenance lighted up with smiles, which the heart of no 

man, woman, or child could resist: himself the happiest of 

the group: shaking hands, over and over again with the 

same people, and when his own hands were not so employed, 

rubbing them with pleasure: turning round in a different 

direction at every fresh expression of gratification or 

cunosity, and mspinng eveiybodv with fiis looks of gladness 
and delight. ' 
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Breakfast is announced. Mr. Pickwick leads the old 
lady (who has been very eloquent on the subject of Lady 
Tollimglower) to the top of a long table; Wardle takes the 
bottom; the friends arrange themselves on either side; Sam 
takes his station behind his master’s chair; the laughter 
and talking cease; Mr. Pickwick, having said grace, pauses 
for an instant, and looks round him. As he does so, the 
tears roll down his cheeks, in the fullness of his joy. 

Let us leave our old friend in one of those moments of 
unmixed happiness, of which, if we seek them, there are 
ever some, to cheer our transitory existence here. There 
are dark shadows on the earth, but its lights are stronger 
in the contrast. Some men, like bats or owls, have better 
eyes for the darkness than for the light. We, who have no 
such optical powers, are better pleased to take our last 
parting look at the visionary companions of many solitary 
hours, when the brief sunshine of the world is blazing fuU 
upon them. 


52. Good-bye to Mr. Pickwick 

Mr. Pickwick himself continued to reside in his new house, 
employing his leisure hours in arranging the memoranda 
which he afterwards presented to the secretary of the once 
famous club, or in hearing Sam Weller read aloud, with 
such remarks as suggested themselves to his mind, which 
never failed to afford Mr. Pickwick great amusement. He 
was much troubled at first, by the numerous applications 
made to him by Mr. Snodgrass, Mr. Winkle, and Mr. 
Tnmdle, to act as godfather to their offspring; but he has 
become used to it now, and officiates as a matter of course. 
He never had occafion to regret his bounty to Mr. Jingle; 
for both that person and Job Trotter became, in time. 
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worthy members of society, although they have always 
steadily objected to return to the scenes of their old haunts 
and temptations. Mr. Pickwick is somewhat infirm now; 
but he retains all his former juvenility of spirit, and may 
still be frequently seen, contemplating the pictures in the 
Dulwich Galler>% or enjoying a walk about the pleasant 
neighbourhood on a fine day. He is known by all the poor 
people about, who never fail to take their hats off, as he 
passes, with great respect. The children idolize him, and 
so indeed does the wliole neighbourhood. Every year, he 
repairs to a large family merry-making at Mr. Wardle's; 
on this, as on all occasions, he is invariably attended by the 
faithful Sam, between whom and his master there exists a 
steady and reciprocal attachment which nothing but 
death will terminate. 
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N.B. Numbers correspond to excerpts 

1. Describe Mr. Pickwick’s costume—eitlier in words or by 
drawing a picture. 

2. What observation was meant ‘only in a Pickwickian sense’? 

3. Describe ‘a singular instance of the tenacity of life in horses'. 

4. What are the principal productions and attractions of Stroud, 
Rochester, Chatham, and Brompton ? 

5. Tell any story you like in the style of ‘the green-coated 
stranger'. You have read some such stories in excerpt No. 3. 

6. ‘It is indeed a noble and brilliant sight', said Mr. Snodgrass, 
'to see the gallant defenders of their country . . . their eyes 
flashing with the soft light of humanity and intelligence.' How 
does Dickens comment on this? 

7. What is the best way to catch a hat ? 

8. Find out all you can about Rochester Castle. 

9. What other great writer makes one of his characters speak of 
‘a wilderness of monkeys’—as Dickens makes the hostler speak of 
‘a vagginload of monkeys’? Look up the scene and read it. 

10. Mr. Wardle was the ideal country gentleman of Dickens’s 

day. There are many famous country gentlemen in literature. 
Name as many as you can. 

11. Compare what Dickens says about whist with what Mrs 
Battle says in Charles Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 

12. What is meant by ‘no cows but cows on the chimney-pots 
nothing redolent of Pan but pan-tiles, no crop but stone-crop ’ ? 

13. Mr. Pickwick thought he had made an immortal discovery to 
rank with the Rosetta stone or the Moabite stone. Find out what 
you can about these. Look them out in the encyclopaedia, perhaps. 

14. In the last paragraph but one of excerpt No. 14 why does 
Dickens repeat the same words so often? Explain this effect. 
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^5* "To understand this passage fully you must read it in con¬ 
junction with the rest. Do so; and then explain the cause of this 
tragic misunderstanding. 

16. What were the terms upon which Sam Weller was engaged? 
Compare them with the present day. What was Sam's livery like? 

17. Write out from memory Mrs. Leo Hunters' Ode to an Expiring 
Frog. 

18. How would Mrs. Leo Hunter be recognized as Apollo, and 
Mr. Tupman as a bandit? 

19. What was Count Smorltork doing in England? 

20. Describe a summer scene as you see it nowadays from a train 
window, somewhat in the same manner as Dickens describes one as 
seen from a coach. Choose any part of the country you know. 

21. Nowadays Mr. Pickwick's adventure would have ended very 
differently. Explain what would happen if Mr. Pickwick knocked 
up a modern girls' school in the middle of the night. 

22. Do you think that Mr. Pickwick could possibly have written 
a good short story ? Give your reasons. Why does Dickens make 
him do so? 

23. Look out all the legal words and terms in Dodson and Fogg's 
letter, and find out exactly what they mean. 

24. What should we think nowadays if a gentleman behaved as 
Mr. Pickwick did on this occasion? How do you account for our 
change of view ? 

25. ’WLat is meant by the Courts of King's Bench and Common 
Pleas, and the High Court of Chancery? Which of Dickens's novels 
is most concerned with the last of these ? 

26. Compare this passage with the chapter called 'Going Down 
with Victory' in Thomas De Quincey's The English Mail-Coach. 

27. Compare this wedding speech of Mr. Pickwick’s with his 
speech quoted at the beginning of this book. You can hardly 
believe they are by the same man. Explain what has happened. 

28. Dickens is inimitable at describing dances such as this. The 
best known is Mrs. Fezziwig's party, perhaps; and there is a wonder¬ 
ful rehearsal for a stage dance (Mr. Crummies' stage) in Nicholas 
Nickleby. Look them up and compare. 

29. Find out all you can about mistletoe, and all the traditions 
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and customs connected with it. and why it is not used for church 
decorations. 

30. Shut the book, and name all the people mentioned as having 
been on the ice. and say what Mr. Pickwick was wearing. 

31. Explain (or find out) how a civil action such as this is carried 

—"ho all the different officials and functionaries and ■|‘arties’ 

are, where they sit or stand, and what they do. Better still hold 
a mock-trial. 

_ 32. Look up Bath in a good guide-book. It is one of the most 
interesting cities in the British Isles, and is full of literary associations. 

33- How are the following described: Lord Mutanhed. Ladv 
bnuphanuph. the Honourable Mr. Crushton, and the M.C.? 

is rather a famous sentence here. 'Miss Bolo rose from 
the table considerably agitated, and went straight home, in a flood 
of tears and a sedan-chair.' What is there to notice about it.^ 

about him^^^^^ Nash.’ \yho was Nash? Find out all you can 

® e.-ctraordinary lantern I ever met with in all 

eicllmationT P.ckwick, ■ What was the cause of this 

37 - What does 
warrant ? 


an execution’ mean here? And what is 


38. Look out the Fleet prison in an encyclopaedia. Are there 

h."Ul!°Pui yZ f 

pr?sons”so''in«mi‘tefyf ^^btors' 

coim h'^ve^ofout" ‘i-e he 

41. Explain ‘chummage’, and give an example 

an^d'jo'b"?r;ttr“'"wha?? J-g-e 

the''sy^,m- " ^ ? E.xplain the ■ advantages of 

44* ^ SCG some pood id 1 

Mrs^ Barden in the lleet. Wl^^’ .^^d ' dTyou'tMnk'he'^Lw ? 

45. Sum up Mr. Perker's argument in as few words as you can. 
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46. Mr. Pickwick left the Fleet ‘far more sad and melancholy, 
for the moment, than when he had first entered it*. Explain. 

47. Dickens is a master of contrast. Explain, with reference 
to his section about milk-punch, and the sections that come before it. 

48. Take parts: Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Pott, Mr. Slurk, Sam Weller, 
, Ben Allen, and Bob Sawyer, and act this wonderful stage-fight, 
reading your parts. 

49. Look out the word ‘pettifogging*. Would it be possible foi 
lawyers to behave like this nowadays? 

50. Think this out. How is it that though in Dickens's books 
all the good people are good all through and come to a good end 
—like this—and all the bad people are bad all through and come to 
a bad end, yet stories such as the Pickwick Papers and characters 
such as Pickwick stand out as great masterpieces of English 
literature ? 

51. Compare and contrast Mr. Pickwick at the end of this book 
with Mr. Pickwick at the beginning. What has happened ? 

52. Note that the last character mentioned in the book is not 
Mr. Pickwick, but Sam Weller. This is as it should be, for Sam is 
by far the greatest character in the novel. He is, indeed, one of 
Dickens's really great characters. Think this out. 
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In 1857 C. S. Calverley, a brilliant Cambridge scholar and wit. set 
an Examination Paper on the Pickunck Papers. This is itself so 
brilliant and witty that it deserves to be immortalized. The two 
successful ‘candidates’ in this examination were Sir Walter Besant 
and Professor Skeat, when both were young men. Could you 
answer any of these questions? 


AN EXAMINATION PAPER 


'the posthumous papers of the PICKWICK club’ 

Cambridge 1S57. 

1. Mention any occasions on which it is specified that the Tat 
Boy was not asleep: and that (a) Mr. Pickwick and (6) Mr. Weller, 
senr., ran. Deduce from expressions used on one occasion Mr! 
Pickwick’s maximum of speed. 

2. Translate into coherent English, adding a note wherever a 
word, a construction, or an allusion, requires it: 

‘Go on, Jemmy—like black-eyed Susan—all in the Downs’ 

‘ Smart chap that cabman—handled his fives well—but if I'd been 
your friend in the green jemmy—punch his head—pig's whisper 
—pieman, too.’ ^ 

Elucidate the expression, ‘ the Spanish travellerand the ’ narcotic 
bedstead'. 


3 Who were Mr. Staple, Goodwin, Mr. Brooks, Viliam, Mrs. 
Bunkin, old Nobs , cast-iron head', 'young Bantam’? 

4. What operation was performed on Tom Smart’s chair > WTio 
little thinks that m which pocket, of what garment, in where he 

^ left what entreating him to return to whom, with how many 
what, and all how big ? ■' 


5. Give, approximately, the height of Mr. Dubbley; and. accur- 

th^ Christian names of Mr. Grummer, Mrs. Raddle, and 

the Fat Boy; also the surname of the Zephyr. 
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6. ' Mr. Weller's knowledge of London was extensive and peculiar.' 
Illustrate this by a reference to the facts. 

7. Describe the rebellion which had irritated Mr. Nupkins on the 
day of Mr. Pickwick’s arrest? 

8. Give in full Samuel Weller’s first compliment to Mary, and his 
father’s critique upon the same young lady. What church was on 
the valentine that first attracted Mr. Samuel's eye in the shop? 

9. Describe the common Profeel-machine. 

10. State the component parts of dog’s nose; and simplify the 
expression, ‘taking a grinder'. 

11. On finding his principal in the pound, Mr. Weller and the 
town-beadle varied directly. Show that the latter was ultimately 
eliminated, and state the number of rounds in the square which is 
not described. 

12. 'Anythink for air and exercise; as the wery old donkey 
observed ven they voke him up from his deathbed to carry ten 
gen’l'men to Greenwich in a tax-cart.' Illustrate this by stating 
any remark recorded in the Pickwick Papers to have been made by 
a (previously) dumb animal, with the circumstances under which 
he made it. 

13. What kind of cigars did Mr. Ben Allen chiefly smoke, and 
where did he knock and take naps alternately, under the impression 
that it was his home? 

14. What was the ordinary occupation of Mr. Sawyer’s boy? 
Wlience did Mr. Allen derive the idea that there was a special destiny 
between Mr. S. and Arabella? 

15. Describe Weller’s method of ‘gently indicating his presence’ 
to the young lady in the garden; and the Form of Salutation usual 
among the coachmen of the period. 

16. State any incidents you know in the career of Tom Martin, 
butcher, previous to his incarceration. 

17. Give Weller’s theories for the extraction of Mr. Pickwick from 
the Fleet. Where was his wife’s will found? 

18. How did the old lady make a memorandum, and of what, 
at whist? Show that there were at least three times as many 
fiddles as harps in Muggleton at the time of the ball at Manor Farm. 

19. WTiat is a red-faced Nixon? 
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20. Write down the chorus to each verse of Mr. S. Weller's song, 
and a sketch of the mottle-faced man's excursus on it. Is there 
any ground for conjecturing that he (Sam) had more brothers 
than one ? 

2T. How many lumps of sugar went into the sliepherd’s liquor 
as a rule? and is any exception recorded ? 

22. What seal was on Mr. Winkle's letter to his father? What 
penitential attitude did he assume before Mr. Pickwick? 

23. 'She's a swellin' wisibly.' When did the same phenomenon 
occur again, and what fluid caused the pressure on the body in the 
latter case ? 

24. How did Mr. Weller, senior, define the funds, and what view 
did he take of Reduced Consols? In what terms is his elastic force 
described, when he assaulted Mr. Stiggins at the meeting? Write 
down the name of the meeting. 

25. ‘ [Jpo^aroyf^MUfu : a good judge of cattle; hence, a good judge 
of character.’ Note on .disch. Ag. Illustrate the theory involved 
by a remark of the parent Weller. 

26. Give some account of the word ‘fanteeg’, and hazard any 
conjecture explanatory of the expression 'My Prooshan Blue’, 
applied by Mr. Samuel to Mr. Tony Weller. 

27. In developing to P.M. his views of a proposition, what 
assumption did ^Ir. Pickwick feel justified in making? 

28. Deduce from a remark of Mr. Weller, junior, the price per 
mile of cabs at the period. 

29. What do you know of the hotel next the Bull at Rochester? 

30. Who, besides Mr. Pickwick, is recorded to have worn gaiters? 
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APPENDIX 


KEY TO THE ‘PICKWICK* EXAMINATION PAPER 

1. See Chapters IV, VIII, XXVIII, LIV. (a) Chapters IV. 
XXX (twice). XXXIX; (6) Chapter LVI. 

2. Two of Jingle’s speeches are here quoted, the first being in 
Chapter III, and the second in Chapter II. For 'Spanish traveller' 
see Chapter III, and for ‘narcotic bedstead' see Chapter XLI. 
‘Go on. Jemmy,' is Mr. Jingle’s adjuration to the actor whom he 
has previously designated ‘Dismal Jemmy’, urging the commence¬ 
ment of the ‘Stroller's Tale'. ‘Like black-eyed Susan—all in the 
Downs' has the double application to the stroller's melancholy and 
the first line of Gay's song of Black-eyed Susan —‘ All in the Do%vns 
the fleet was moored'. ‘Handled his fives well’ of course refers to 
the ‘sparring' of the cabman who wanted to fight Mr. Pickwick. 
‘Friend in the green jemmy' refers to Mr. Winkle, who, we are told 
in Chapter I, ‘ wore a new green shooting-coat', etc. ' Pig's whisper' 
is slang for a very brief space* of time. Bartlett says the Americans 
have 'pig's whistle' with the same signification. 

3 See Chapters VII, XVIII, XIX, XXII. XXVII, XXXIV. 
XXXVI, XLIV. 

4. See two several parts of ‘ The Bagman's Story ’ in Chapter XIV. 

5. See Chapters XXIV, XXV, XLVI, VIII, XLI. 

6. See Chapter XX. 

7. See Chapter XXIV. 

8. See Chapters XXV, LVI, XXXIII. 

9. See Chapter XXXIII. 

10. See Chapters XXXIII and XXXI. 

11. See the end of Chapter XIX. 

12 Illustrations will be found severally in Chapters XXXIII, 
XXXV, XLVII. 

13. See Chapters XXX and XXXII. 

14. See two separate passages in Chapter XXXVIII. 

15. See Chapters XXXIX and XLHI. 

16. See Chapter XLII, 

17. See Chapters XLIII. XLV, LV. 
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18. See Chapters VI and XXVIII. 

19. See Chapter XLIII. ‘You ‘ve been a prophesyin’ avay wery 
fine like a red-faced Nixon as the sixpenny books gives picters on.' 
The allusion is to Robert Nixon, the Cheshire prophet. See Xoles 
and Queries, first series, vol. viii, pp. 257 and 326: and fourth series, 
vol. xi, pp. 171 and 265. Nixon's prophecies have been frequently 
published in the form of chapbooks, and were probably current at 
the time with a highly-coloured portrait. 

20. The first requisition may be complied with by reference to 
Chapter XLIII. The following is answered in Chapter X. 

21. See Chapters XLV and LII. 

22. See Chapters L and XLVTI. 

23. See Chapters XXXIII and XLV. 

24. The first two questions are answered in Chapters LII and LV 
The next is answered at the end of Chapter XXXill; where also U 
the information lastly required. 

25. The illustration required is in Chapter LV. 

26. See Chapters XXXVIII and XXXIII. * Faniecg, a worry or 

bustle. Also, ill-humour —Various Halliwell. ‘ Proo- 

shan blue' probably refers to the colour of dress-coats ‘Which 
gentleman of your party wears a bright blue dress-coat?’ inquires 
^e Boots, in Pickwick, Chapter 11. Thus Sam Weller’s ‘ Prooshan 
Blue’ IS a finely-dressed fellow of the Pickwick-Weller period. 

27. See Chapter XXIV. 

28. See the opening of Chapter XXII. 

29. See Chapter II. 

30. See Chapter XX. 
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